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A NEW DEMONSTRATION OF THE VAST RESOURCES 
BEHIND AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES. 


One of the many puzzling psychological products of anger is the 
almost-invariable hurnan tendency, while in that state of mind, to 
state in positive language obvious untruths—in other words, to say 
things which are not so, and which we know are not so, merely be- 
cause we happen to be mad about something or other for the time 
being. Under such conditions, even the best of men are prone to 
suffer from lapsus linguae—not to use an uglier word of only three 
letters !—and thus it was, not such a great many years ago, when this 
country was momentarily in a sort of hysterical state of mind on the 
subject of life insurance, that many an intelligent man testily vowed, 
“I have no faith or confidence in these life insurance companies.” Of 
course the men who made that foolish statement didn’t mean any- 
thing of the sort; were simply blowing-off a little angry steam, and 
would have been mighty slow in making any such statement on oath 
if they had had time to think the matter over before making affidavit 
to that alleged belief of theirs. And yet, comparatively few people 
outside of the business quite realize how solid and substantial an in- 
stitution American life insurance really is. The figures of the busi- 
ness are altogether too large for the ordinary mind to grasp. But 
almost every American of any earthly consequence either has seen 
New York city for himself, or has read and heard more or less about 
it, and, perhaps, a few comparisons of the resources of American life 
insurance companies with the total real estate values of Manhattan 
Island, and the other sections of Greater New York, might make a 
little clearer to the life insurance agent’s “prospect” the real magni- 
tude of the security behind the policies issued by American life in- 
surance companies. 


TotaL TAXABLE REAL EsTATE VALUES OF GREATER NEW YorRK. 


On the second Monday in January last—to be exact about it, on 
January 13, 1908—the tax commissioners of New York city made up 
their summary of assessed real estate values for the current year, and 
the grand total of such values for all the boroughs of Greater New 
York reached the impressive figure of $6,272,252,950, the assessed real 
estate values of Manhattan Borough alone being $4,266,528,151. Of 
course, considerable real estate owned and occupied by churches, 
educational, municipal, State and National institutions, etc., exempt 
from taxation, was not included in those figures, but the total of as- 
sessed values is generally regarded as approximately a correct state- 
ment of the real estate values of any particular city, and it is quite 
interesting to compare the aggregate of real estate values in the 
wealthiest and foremost city of the Western Continent with the as- 
sets of American life insurance companies. When that comparison 
has been made, I venture to say the average man will have a much 
clearer idea of the real magnitude of those assets than he previously 
had. 

The tax assessors are supposed to value New York city property at 
its actual worth, but sometimes they do and sometimes they don’t. It 
is generally agreed, however, that the tax department’s total is at least 


80 per cent of the actual values, and were the department’s figures 
for 1908 to be regarded as representing only 80 per cent of the real 
values, the taxable real estate of Greater New York and Manhattan 
Island would actually be worth $7,840,316,199 and $5,333,160,189 re- 
spectively. Those figures look pretty impressive, don’t they? Well, 
suppose we compare them with the assets of the life insurance com- 
panies of this country. 


Tue Lire INSURANCE CompaANtes’ ASSETS Eouat To 40 Per CENT OF 
THOSE VALUES. 


The most comprehensive figures of American life insurance assets 
at the end of 1907, which are now obtainable, are those presented in 
THE Specrator’s tabulation of the “Financial Standing and Business 
in 1907 of Life Companies of the United States,” published in our 
issue of March 26 last. That table presented the returns for 156 life 
insurance companies of this country, and showed that on December 
31 last, those 156 companies had aggregate admitted assets of $3,- 
065,958,459. By the simple process of division, it will be found that 
this means that these assets of American life insurance companies 
were really equal to 39.11 per cent of the actual values of all the 
taxable real estate in the entire metropolis of Greater New York, and 
to 57.49 per cent of such real estate values on Manhattan Island. In 
other words, even assuming that the tax commissioners’ figures totaled 
up only 80 per cent of actual values, the regular life insurance com- 
panies of this country on December 31 last, had assets of sufficient 
magnitude to buy up about 4o per cent of all the taxable real estate 
within the limits of Greater New York, or considerably more than 
one-half of the entire taxable real estate on Manhatton Island, the 
hundreds of million-dollar “sky-scrapers,” palatial hotels, and Alad- 
din-like abodes of the multi-millionaire set included. Does not that 
size-up convey a fairly definite idea of the security which really 
stands behind the 24,000,000 policies now in force in American life 
insurance companies? 

Of course, other comparisons almost innumerable might be made, 
but the man who has ever made the trip from the Battery to the 
Harlem river must realize that an almost incalculable sum of money 
would be required to buy up half of Manhattan Island. And, per- 
haps, if this same man had also automobiled, or footed his way, 
through all the purlieus of the boroughs of Brooklyn and the Bronx 
and Richmond and Queens, a business which had the wherewithal to 
purchase considerably more than one-third of that entire territory of 
more than 326 square miles might impress him as a pretty substantial 
institution! And that is what the life insurance companies of this 
country could do, were they inclined—and permitted by law—to dump 
all their eggs in one basket, and put every dollar of their assets in New- 
York city real estate. 

ACCORDING TO THE TAX DEPARTMENT'S VALuaTIoN, THE PERCENTAGE 
Wovutp se Mucu Larcer. 


Probably, as a matter of fact, their assets: would purchase even a: 
larger slice of Greater New York than I have suggested. For, be it: 
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remembered, I have assumed in the above comparisons that the tax 
department’s figures represent only 80 per cent of the actual taxable 
real estate values of the metropolis. Were the comparisons of life 
insurance assets and real estate values to be made on the assumption 
that the department’s figures stand for actual taxable values, the life 
insurance companies’ total resources would be equal to 71.86 per cent, 
or nearly three-quarters, of the value of Manhattan Island real estate, 
and 48.88 per cent, or practically one-half, of the value of all the tax- 
able real estate in the entire metropolis. On that basis, even the 
fifteen companies of New York State would prove to have had suffi- 
cient funds on 31st December last to purchase 40.49 per cent of Man- 
hattan’s taxable lands and buildings, and 27.54 per cent of those of 
Greater New York—their combined assets at the end of 1907 having 
been $1,727,590,140, according to the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment’s latest figures. 

It might be a very good thing for every life insurance agent who 
chances to read these comparisons to paste them in his hat, meta- 
phorically speaking, or at least lodge away in his memory the indis- 
putable fact that, making the most liberal allowance for taxable real 
estate values in Greater New York, the life insurance companies of 
the United States could buy up considerably more than one-half of all 
the taxable land and buildings on Manhattan Island, and almost 40 
per cent of all the property of that description in Greater New York. 
The companies have accumulated this almost-fabulous trust fund in 
the narrow stretch of less than sixty-five years, and never would or 
could have so done had they not won the confidence of the American 
public, and kept faith with it. No sane man could think of ques- 
tioning this indisputable proof of the life insurance companies’ vast 
resources, and faithful administration of a trust fund the like of 
which the world has never before seen. And, possibly, a word or two 
on these lines might be the very words necessary to land many a 
doubting Thomas, whose doubts Were solely founded on ignorance, 
and could hardly fail to be dispelled by the comparisons above made. 





WORK HARD. 


The cheerful smile wins in'the end. It will often win an applica- 
tion. Quicker than argument. 

Don’t worry—work hard. Hard work has made the country what 
it is to-day, and you can make or break, according to how hard you 
work. 

Believe thoroughly in your company and its policies. If you have 
not enthusiasm enough to sell them, you can’t expect others to have 
enthusiasm enough to buy them. To be sure, any man ought to see 
his own interests and the interests of those dependent upon him 
plainly enough to insure his life without being urged; but he don’t. 
So he must be solicited. 

Work hard while you are “on the job.” 

Don’t look for “easy-marks.” There are such, but you won’t find 
them. They are like the biggest fish that got away. 

Don’t be too sure that a project has firmly, definitely and irrevoc- 
ably decided to insure in some other company. Go and see him. 
Show him your company’s contracts. Give him a chance to change 
his mind. 





DON’T TALK YOUR PROSPECT TO DEATH. 


Somewhere in the nervous organism of man, who, of all the animal 
kingdom, is endowed with the faculty of speech, a subtle penalty seems 
to be imposed upon his strong, nervous energy because of the use of 
the faculty. It is not that the talkative man, per se, seldom does 
things. The cause lies deeper in the fact that talking with any de- 
gree of intelligence involves an elaborate mental, and even physical, 
process, which almost unconsciously tends to mental tiredness; also 
that much talking about something upon which a man may anticipate 
spending mental and physical energies at a future time, of itself de- 
tracts from the nervous energies which the speaker may have in re- 
serve for the working effort. 

Considering the condition of physical tiredness resulting from much 
talking, it is overlooked, often, that the man mentally tired inevi- 
ttably becomes physically tired. No matter what the mental work 
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which tires a man, he is physically worn out when he is mentally tired 
out. Inversely, too, he is mentally tired when he is physically tired. 
His nervous energy is gone, and without it he is incapable of thought 
or action. 

But even more than this energy involved in talking of what he 
means to do, the talker may discover if he will that somewhere in 
much talking of his aims, he is making an old story of them, and 
when the time comes for doing things, he has been doing things so 
long by word of mouth that, in connection with the energies wasted in 
talking, the impulse to do is weakened. 

The opportunities themselves have suffered from his wordy antici- 
pations. 

As the antithesis of the wordy man, whose intentions are eternally 
emblazoned on the sleeve, the world has long marked the silent man 
who does things, leaving the world, if it pleases, to do the talking. 
That type of a man carries with him the impression of stored, 
guarded energy. One gets the impression that in preserving silence 
this type of man has at least a subconscious feeling that to talk much 
is to weaken the execution of his intentions, merely through the effort 
of talking. Questions as to why he has not accomplished things arise, 
and the talker discovers, for the first time, that he has been talking 
too much. 





GETTING IN THE RIGHT PLACE. 


Each succeeding June an army of young men leave college. They 
must find their places in the work of the world. They must, most of 
them, decide the very important question of calling in life. At the 
start, many of them take up whatever work they can find to do. Some 
stick to their first jobs; others drift into something else. It depends 
upon circumstances and temperament. Many middle-aged men are to 
be found who have worked at half a dozen different employments, 
having no particular liking for any one of them, but taking up each in 
succession as a means of hand-to-mouth livelihood, never trying to 
acquire any more skill than is absolutely necessary to perform the 
duties immediately on hand. This is all wrong. Not only are such 
a person’s energies grievously wasted, but he never takes proper satis- 
faction and pleasure in his work. 

For the young man with the right temperament and the right kind 
of ability, there is nothing that holds out better opportunities for ad- 
vancement and success in life than the business of life insurance. But 
the young man who engages in the soliciting of insurance simply to 
employ his time and to earn a little money while something else is 
turning up, will fall short. It is more than probable that he will make 
a dismal failure. If he makes a success of it, and blindly drops it 
for something else he is, ignorantly, throwing away the lifework he 
was cut out for, and, instead of becoming a big life insurance writer, 
he becomes either a failure in whatever else he attempts to do, or 
else he ever after makes only indifferent success. 

One unfortunate condition is that life insurance is not, by the 
general run of people, viewed in its proper light, that is, as a pro- 
fession. The “solicitors” and the “beggar” are barred, together, from 
the great office buildings. All business is conducted and built up by 
soliciting. That is the way the bulk of goods is sold. It is honor- 
able; and when young men realize that life insurance is a profession, 
calling for all the ability of a trained mind, which promises honor 
and affluence, they will turn to it in the same spirit that they now do 
to the law and medicine and to commercial careers. 





INSURANCE AFTER FORTY. 


An agent relates to the writer a curious incident whereby he did 
a handsome “stroke” of business, recently, securing several applica- 
tions from the same person at one time. He was going to his home 
in the suburbs, on the train, one evening recently, when he chanced 
to overhear some conversation between two gentlemen who occupied 
the seat immediately behind him. What at first caught his attention 
was the word “insurance.” After that he was somewhat excusable 
for perhaps trying to hear more. 

One of the men was saying— 

“If I had taken out a good lot of insurance twenty years ago or so, 
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it would be just about maturing now, and I should be thousands of 


‘dollars better off. But I hadn’t the courage. I did not dare to, for 
fear I would not be able to carry it.” 

To digress a.little, the reason why this man, when he was younger, 
‘did not take insurance, was partly because he feared he would not be 
able to carry it; but it was also because he did not want to “burden” 
himself, as it seemed to him then, that is, he did not wish to bind him- 
self to lay by a stipulated part of his income. 

“T wish I had,” he continued. ‘That is the time to do it—when a 
man is young.” 

He had acquired wisdom with years. 

The agent “marked” him when the man left the train at his sta- 
tion—some distance before he reached his, and within the next few 
‘days he learned the man’s name. He found him to be a moderately 
successful stock broker in the city. 

In due time the agent secured an appointment, and he showed the 
broker, who was on the sunny side of fifty, how he could profitably 
purchase insurance, and especially he impressed it upon him that, for 
a man engaged in a precarious business, such as dealing in stocks, 
ordinary life insurance was not only a necessity, but to purchase a 
liberal amount was a sacred duty he owed to his family in case he 
‘should become the victim of some “Friday the 13th” and meet his 
Waterloo. 





THE DISCIPLINE OF SAVING. 


“I can’t save a cent,” complained a young man to his friend, the 
life agent, who had induced him to take out a comfortable ‘bunch’ of 
insurance, it takes all my spare cash to pay the premiums on that 
‘confounded policy.” 

“You give me a feeling of lassitude,” replied the agent. “How 
‘could you save money faster than by paying the premiums on your 
policy? You have a $5000 policy, and you own a piece of property 
worth $5000; you owned it the moment it was delivered to you. 
Furthermore, it is becoming more valuable every day, as your ac- 
cumulations increase. It costs you nothing for repairs, it does not de- 
‘teriorate in times of financial and business panic, and it is non-taxable. 

“You spoke of your ‘spare cash.’ How long do you think it would 
take you to save $5000 from your spare cash? Furthermore, if you 
‘did not use your spare cash to pay premiums on your policy, do you 
think you would save it? No, dear child, you would not. You would 
fritter it all away. The compelling feature of life insurance is your 
salvation. It furnishes exactly the discipline you need. Think it 
“over.” 





A GENTLE REMINDER. 

An up-to-date life insurance solicitor has the following printed on 
a card, which he mails to a prospect who has, by not keeping ap- 
pointments, caused the agent to make many futile calls, at the ex- 
pense of time and temper. 

The agent simply incloses his business card with it, and he tells the 
writer that it works like a charm. It is usually taken in good part, 
and not infrequently it brings forth an apology for a broken promise: 


Keep Your APPOINTMENTS. 


Punctuality is a flower in the garden of character, but few culti- 
vate it to a degree of beauty which can claim admiration. It is com- 
monly neglected and allowed to wither among the weeds of other 
careless habits that choke and clog the finer qualities and emotions of 
‘being, and keep them from thriving and blooming in the full beauty 
of a useful and practical life. 

It is a plant which finds its best nourishment in that inner con- 
sciousness which recognizes the Golden Rule that we should do unto 
‘others as we would have them do unto us. 

The man who disregards his appointments, though he may feel self- 
‘satisfied and unconscious of wrong, is robbing another of that which 
he cannot replace—his time—and stultifies himself by breaking his 
word, and casting away the same priceless gift which he is taking 
from the other. 

An engagement is 4 contract, the fulfillment of which should be as 
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sacred as that of any other, and the infringement of which should be 
looked upon as a breach of faith and honor that cannot be atoned by 
any false apology or specious sophistry. 





TACT IN SOLICITING. 


It takes a constant study and careful observation to determine just 
what constitutes tact in the life insurance business and self-control 
in order to use it when the opportunity comes. A man may be 
talented but destitute of tact. Talent knows what to do, but tact 
knows when and how to do it. Many persons who are talented lack 
sufficient tact to make a success of their calling. ‘They have the con- 
sciousness of being worthy, for talent makes a person respectable. 
Talent is counted as wealth, but the market value fluctuates. Tact 
is always ready money. In life insurance as well as in commercial 
affairs, tact outweighs talent many times over, and this explains why 
some solicitors soon pass in the race for success older and more 
talented competitors. People may wondtr why a talented young 
man, and the man may wonder himself why he does not climb upward 
faster, why he does not get to be what is known as a “big producer,” 
when they and he see successes at every turn, almost. There is no 
reason why both talent and tact should not be possessed by the same 
individual. In fact, they are very compatible companions for the 
life insurance business. The talented man receives many compli- 
ments from those who have only compliments to give, but the one 
with tact has a busy cash register and it is always ringing in com- 
missions. 

One cannot, in brief space, enumerate the opportunities in the life 
insurance business for the exercise of tact. The best and most suc- 
cessful agent must have the good will and respect of his clients; he 
must have the confidence and respect of his superiors. The life of a 
successful man is never one of drudgery—for his work to him is recre- 
ation and takes the place of vacations. Tact never refuses to listen 
to advice, but it has the faculty of judging of its value. 





INSURE AGAINST PANICS. 


“T am wealthy and don’t need insurance. Engaged in active busi- 
ness, you know. 

“But there is no insurance against panics. Few are ready for them. 
Frightened bankers refuse to discount. Can’t get money’ for love or 
interest. 

“Life insurance policies guarantee longer loans—loans ready, panic 
or no panic. 

“During the past few months a policy loan has saved many a man, 
many a business house from ruin—from collapse. 

“Bradstreet says that nineteen per cent of all business firms fail, or 
fail to succeed, annually. 

“In such events, or in any event, a life insurance policy is a good 
thing to have. 

“No security carries with it such high loaning power; no claim is so 
promptly paid, at death, as a life insurance policy.” 





STATE REGULATION, UNITED STATES FEDERAL SUPER- 
VISION. 


By A WESTERN AGENT. 


It is just as necessary for a writer to have variety as it is for a 
reader. Consequently, when I find myself a trifle satiated with the 
subject of seeking applications, I begin to look around for some- 
thing fresh. With this object in view, I visited our public library the 
other evening and inspected the tables of contents of perhaps fifty or 
sixty magazines. I was not rewarded for a long time, and had almost 
concluded that I should be compelled to get my inspiration elsewhere, 
when, in the very last periodical I opened, I féund an article entitled 
“Mistakes in State Regulation of the Insurance Business,” by Lester 
W. Zartman, instructor in insurance in Yale University. 

The title of the article struck me favorably, even before I had be- 
gun to read it. I was so much accustomed to read about abuses in 
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the management of insurance companies, corruption, graft, etc., that 
it was a relief to see someone else’s ox gored for awhile. As the 
article is over 6,000 words long I can hardly hope to do it justice, but 
I have thought that it might be interesting and profitable to give a 
brief statement of some of the main points. 

The professor is no admirer of State regulation. In fact, he is 
heartily and sincerely in favor of national supervision and he asserts 
that the responsibility for abuses that have occurred in the life insur- 
ance business should be placed upon insurance departments as well 
as upon officers of companies. He looks upon it as the business of 
insurance departments to prevent abuses. They are created and sup- 
ported for that purpose, and of what use are they if abuses are not 
diminished? He calls attention to the fact that the States have been 
trying to regulate insurance for fifty years, that they have not been 
hindered by constitutional limitations, and that the State of New York 
amended its laws on investments twenty-one times previous to 1905. 
Notwithstanding, it revised its entire code in 1906. These facts con- 
vince Mr. Zartman that State regulation is the next thing to a failure. 

As set forth by Mr. Zartman, the insurance departments, previous 
to 1906, attempted to protect the policyholders by setting standards 
of solvency; regulating investments; requiring some measure of pub- 
licity ; passing laws for the equitable treatment of policyholders. 


The effectiveness of these attempts does not call forth the profes-: 


sor’s admiration. 

After the disclosures of 1905 and ’06 legislative committees, in a 
number of instances, found, apparently, that the life insurance com- 
panies were so mismanaged that the States ought to manage them. 
However, it would not do to place responsibility upon the States and 
so the dilemma was resolved by a set of laws: Limiting salaries ; limit- 
ing expenses; limiting surplus; limiting amount of new business; 
prescribing the methods of allotting dividends; restricting the field 
of investment. 


Business HAMPERED BY RESTRICTIONS. 


Mr. Zartman examines these restrictions in detail and concludes 
that they not only will not prevent abuses but that they positively hain- 
per the insurance business. He advocates large salaries, when men 
earn them, and points out that, on January 1, 1907, a number of com- 
panies would have gone into the hands of receivers if they had not 
had at that time a larger surplus than the five per cent limit which 
the State of New York thought fit to impose. 

If I might take the liberty of breaking in with a bit of my own 
philosophy, it often seems strange to me that men so generally fall 
a victim to the delusion that machinery or methods rule the world. 
The forty or fifty millions of people in England are capable of utterly 
annihilating the five or six hundred millions of people in China. 
Therefore, as the average man sees it, it must be because of the su- 
perior guns, ships and explosives of the English people. Why is it 
not because of the superiority of the English people themselves? If 
a man makes a superior machine don’t he simply put his own superi- 
ority into it? How short-sighted it is, then, to credit the results to 
the gun, instead of to the maker. 

Laws do not permit or prevent abuses, either in the ‘insurance 
business or anything else. Men only commit abuses, and men only 
can prevent them. The most stupid person can understand that we 
might have a million books full of laws and there would still be rot- 
tenness in business if the laws were not*enforced. Of course we need 
some laws to regulate important matters, because the members of 
society must have a kind of understanding with each other, but in 
general neither the insurance business nor anything else will get 
better until policyholders and citizens habitually demand more of our 
companies and of our fellow citizens. The trouble with most of us 
is that we are only energetic and virtuous in spasms. An abuse crops 
out in some institution and then we want to tear the institution to 
pieces and hang its officers. In a few weeks, however, we have re- 
gained our temper and we tolerate a million petty nuisances and wait 
for the next earthquake to arouse us. I become more and more im- 
patient as I grow older with the doctrine of submission. If every 
man insisted upon having his full rights upon every occasion we 
would all be more careful in the management of everything. 
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However, it is time to check my digression. Mr. Zartman describes 
the conditions of a certain insurance department concerning which he 
evidently had accurate information. This particular department em- 
ployed fifteen men in addition to a number of stenographers. The 
head was a politician who knew nothing of insurance or insurance 
laws after being in office a year. The attorney for the department 
was, at the time, assisting his governor in a political campaign. The 
chief clerk, drawing a salary of $3,000 a year, came down to the office 
on bright mornings and opened the mail. When the weather was 
stormy this difficult feat was performed by the two negro janitors, 
There were a number of official titles in the office, but the possessors 
rendered no services. In a rear room were three men who really knew 
the insurance business. The work of the whole department depended 
upon the knowledge and the industry of these three men. In other 
words, I take it that there were about ten superfluous men ‘in that 
department. 

The professor admits that occasionally a highly efficient insurance 
commissioner is to be found, but generally he looks upon the State. 
departments as being pretty much like the one above described. 


MAKE PRESENT METHODS EFFECTIVE, 


Well, until we do have a better method of regulation, if there is, 
one, should we not do all that we can to make the method we have. 
effective? I carry life insurance in a foreign company. I am taxed 
by my home State to maintain a department to protect my interests. 
Very good, but do I know that my interests are being protected? 


Do I know that our State department is efficient? Have I ever made. 


any inquiry into the character of the men who are at the head of it 
and am I satisfied with the methods employed? In fact, do I know. 
anything about it except what I read in the newspapers? Let us all 


as policyholders, solicitors and writers, ask ourselves these questions. 
and remember that most men are just as faithful and conscientious. 


as we demand that they should be. 
Mr. Zartman uses the word publicity in a certain connection, by 


which I take it that he means that the public ought to know more of 


the inside workings of life insurance companies. In this I agree, but 


not exactly with what he implies, namely, that life insurance companies. 


themselves are not sufficiently liberal with information. In fact, my 


personal experience with policyholders is that they do not read their- 


policies, do not read the annual statements, give no attention to litera- 
ture that is mailed to them, do not know that they are taxed, and, in, 
brief, avoid every opportunity to acquire information on the subject 
of life insurance. I will venture the assertion that if one hundred: 
policyholders from any particular State, proceeded in an orderly 
manner to the home office of their company and presented their re- 
quest in a respectful manner, they would obtain any information they 
desired. But policyholders view life insurance as they do everything 


else in life, namely, that it is filled with blessings and so why be. 


troubled with doubts? 

The professor makes a strong case in favor of national supervision. 
He directs attention to the wasteful expense of conducting forty-six. 
different departments to do a work that might be managed by one. 
We have now forty-six reports containing practically the same infor- 
mation. 

He hopes that a more equitable system of taxation might be’ devised 


if we had national instead of State supervision. He looks upon it as. 


almost a national disgrace that life insurance funds should be often 
taxed twice and in some cases three times. 


I was especially pleased with Mr. Zartman’s article because it makes. 


no appeal to the passions and prejudices of men. It is not a difficult 
thing to tell a man that he has been swindled, that he ought to have 
revenge upon somebody, and to work him up to a pitch of excitement. 
I regret to say that the newspapers and many of the magazines pro- 
ceed in a spirit much like this if there is the slightest symptom that 
something has gone wrong. But Mr. Zartman has tried to consider 
the matter of life insurance regulation in a scientific spirit, and to my 
mind, at least, he leaves no doubt that State regulation does not 
regulate. 
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THE WORTH OF A BREADWINNER TO HIS FAMILY. 

Stop the average intelligent man of family who carries a line of 
life insurance commensurate with his family needs, and ask that 
man what he is worth to his dependents, and he is likely to revert 
at once to his insurance policies and what they are worth to his 


family if he should die. 
“I am worth a great deal more dead than alive,” he will reply, half 


in jest but much in earnest. 


But is this true? What is a man worth who is in health and - 


strength and who is earning a living for his family? 

Naturally, there is a wide range in the cash worth of men under 
these circumstances. At the same time, however, the man who makes 
a comfortable living for his family that has one-thousand a year 
tastes, is doing quite as much for wife and children as is the man 
who is making only a living for the family of ten-thousand a year 
tastes. He is the provider, and without him the family is without a 
provider. 

In the old slavery days in this country a good field hand in the 
South would bring $1500 on the auction block. If he had been trained 
to some special work, such as blacksmithing, he might bring $2500. 
But to-day most men who carry life insurance for their families are 
worth more as “dead ones” than was the slave who was sold as a 
chattel. 

The man who earns one thousand dollars a year is likely to be 
insured for $1000 to $2000, if he is insured at all. As a sum of 
money, to be in hand all at once and unbroken, this policy appears 
large to him. It would pay off at once the mortgage on the house; it 
would accomplish a score of things if it were all in his hands at a 
moment’s notice. which leads him to underestimate the $1000 which 
is a whole year in coming into his pocket, and subjected to the drain 
of family necessities that pile up month by month. 

What is the man worth who is earning $1000 a year and sure of his 
position as long as he keeps his health and strength ?. 

Four per cent is a fair rate of interest upon a conservative, safe 
investment. Thousands are satisfied with as much; thousands more 
are holders of government bonds that produce only about half as 
much interest. 

At four per cent, however, the man who earns $1000 a year repre- 
sents an income investment of $25,000. His labor for twelve months 
brings the same return to his family as if he were a $25,000 bond 
earning four per cent interest, with the exception, perhaps, that he 
must be fed and clothed and housed out of these earnings, while the 
bond income would be untaxed. 

Suppose he does eat and drink and wear and smoke a $150 share in 
his income @f $1000 a year from his labor. Let $850 represent the net 
income to the other members of his household. He is still an invest- 
ment of $21,250 to the rest of the family. At four per cent it would 
require a bond of this face value, to say nothing of such a bond selling 
at a premium. 

How insignificant is.a $2500 life insurance policy compared with an 
income investment of $25,000 in the man himself! 


In fact, this life insurance may be small as compared to this man’s 
worth as declared by the statutes of many States under the em- 
ployers’ liability acts. Let this man be killed in an accident for which 
his employer is culpable, and the courts will give judgment for perhaps 
$10,coo. This is four times the value he has put upon himself to the 
life insurance companies. 

Or let this breadwinner be injured permanently because of the 
negligence of an employer, and he may get $10,000, $25,000 or 
$50,000 in damages. Which, after all, takes more nearly into con- 
sideration the man’s real worth to his dependent ones. 

Payment of $10,000 damages to a disabled earner of $1000 a year 
means ten years’ salary in advance; the $2500 of life insurance which 
he carries is salary for only two years and a half. 

In these days men looking at their salaries in comparison with the 
incomes of men of wealth, are prone to depreciate them. By doing 
a little figuring on a percentage basis they may be able to cheer up 
appreciably if they will consider themselves for the moment as 
representing an invested capital at four per cent. 





THIS MAN DOESN’T MISS THE PREMIUMS HE PAYS. 


A well-known business man, manager of a syccessful corporation, 
although one of the principal stockholders, receives a salary as 
manager. 

He carries a large line of life insurance, which he has taken and 
which ‘he carries systematically, as he does everything. 

He could, without embarrassment, draw a check for his premiums 
whenever they became due, but he adopts another course. He recéives 
his salary as manager every week, and from it he takes a certain sum, 
which he puts in an envelope which he keeps in the office safe. He has 
arranged his policies so that the annual premiums are due at about the 
same time. When they are due the money is ready—the payment 
of a considerable sum for premiums does not affect his bank balance. 
In short. as he says, he hasn’t felt it anywhere, for he did not miss the 
weekly amounts put away for this purpose. 

The man who maintains a reserve fund is a good man to follow, 
and the less burdensome life insurance premiums are to a man the 
more he values the insurance, 





MAKE THE SPARE MOMENTS COUNT. 


There is, or should be, no such thing as leisure with the life in- 
surance solicitor. When least expected the bright, good-natured agent 
who understands his business, and is a fluent talker, will often land 
a man when the case seemed, at the beginning, hopeless. It is, indeed, 
a poor salesman of life insurance who cannot make his “spare 
moments” effective. Even if a chance or a casual interview or con- 
versation relative to life insurance does not result in the signing of 
an application, the time is not lost, for people feel, if they have the 
subject presented to them rightly, that the agent has a personal 
interest in them and their feeling, and their attitude assumes that of 
confidence and friendship, which may ultimately result in business. 
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COST OF LIFE INSURANCE. Net Cost 1n 1907 oF Orpinary LIFE Poticres PER $1000-Cont. 
The following tables, taken from “Annual and Deferred Dividends, AGE 45 
1908,” published by The Spectator Company, will be found interesting ~ ez 
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Union Mutual.............. 26.30 6.16) 552.5% 26 55) 26.48 26.42/25.45]..... ees, Ae Union Mutual.............. |56. 58/56. 49/56. 39/57.30) 57.20)..... (57. | eee Be ae 
United States..............{25.44]25.44/24.75]..... ROE ee DARES: singe: Lon ree United States.............. |55.50/55.50)54.00|.....| ...../..... Peeeee Pere ee Fee 
Washington...............-|26.12/26.07/.....]..... Sek ee J-- es 24.62'24.33/22.67  Washington................ (57, 1257.01)... J... -| cee [e sees [e nese 56. 60 55: 50|52.02 
| { | 



































* Double dividend. « Double dividend. 
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FORTNIGHTLY LIFE INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT. 


NET COST IN 1907 OF 20-PAYMENT LIFE POLICIES PER $1000 
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oF 20-PAYMENT LIFE Poticres Per $1000—Cont 


































































































































AGE 25 amet 
20-Payment Lire Po.ictes IssueD IN YEARS 20-PayMENT Lire Poticres Issuep IN YEARs. 
ComPANIES. va: acim. l 
1906 | 1905 | 1904 1903| 1902 | 1901 | 1900 | 1897 | 1892 | 1887 | 1906 | ea 1904 | 1903 1902 | 1901 | 1900 | 1897 | 1892 | 1887 
#tna Life.. | Cee Doren eee ame fou 23. 30|22.74|21.64/20.27 | Home Tife................).. ae 140.8 55) 40.28 40.11).....]...., es F Gant 
Columbian Neil "|b: 66] 6:$4120.491964a) 98730000 fc feo )co022 Jolim Bancoelg 1202.00. 0°1. 40° 79/4054 40. 3440°24, 30.09 8.74840 3866 9635) 
Connecticut General........|..... 25.04/24.88/24.70| 24.52/24. 34/23. 60! 23.03/21.73)..... Mavand es tees 8.80 (ee ee enleeenl oe Lop gh 3 2.27/41.91)41 29) 20.67 
Connecticut Mutual......... 27.64/27. 28/26. 90 26.53) 26.12/25. 70)25.44/24.61/23.02/21.12 “ty Conese ees... .-/43.80)43. or 8/42.97) 42. 76/41.0 40.86 40.17 38. aa ia 34 
Massachusetts Mutual... .. \41.61/41.06140.73/40.38| 40.02/39.54/38.88)38. 0738. 4035.17 
Des Moines Life. Ce) ae 24. 13/24.64/24.34| 24.04/23. 74/23.44).....|.....]..... 
Equitable, New York..... 29: 30] 29'03|28.75 28.46) 28.17|27-77/27. 34|26.04/22.69/21-61 Michigan Mutual............. iit: 68/44. rept 41-46/41-38 41.30 41.03/40. 31) . . . 
uitable of Iowa..........|..... 23. 30/23. 17) 23.03) 22.90/22. 76/22.49/21.41/20.61/19.74 yeni) Sepenit-. «=. ++ +/42-19 A ala “aaa eo ai 38\00 aa) 94) 36 . 03) 34. 58) 33.08 
Weasley Mitek... ).;.-. :<.chocsectisccibaseas}ocacs 26 .06/25.86|25.66).....|.....|..... es ee 42.54/42. 24/4193 41.60) 41.23/40. 83/40. 40) 38.81 = o> oO ” 
Germania Life.............]..... 2933/3005 28:96] 2866125. 76|25.63]25.17/34.27/23'15 | National of Vermont... [rors 42.19/41.92).....) ..+.. 41.02) 39.61) 39. 25/3 
New England... _../41.60/41.35/41.05/40.75| 40.45/39.80|39.1 aa 
RARE SS 26.17|26.01 25.84) 25.67/25.49]..... 23.83|23.28)..... New York tiie’ BME or Bre 33.6313: 1slse, 27 '37.63135/i0 
Es eters 28 .04|27.98'27.78| 27.30/27.27/27.26|.....|...../..... Northwestern i ST eae Poh eR 
ohn Hancock... 222.20... 26. 15|26.05|25.95/25.80| 25.65) 25.50/23. 60)23.15/21.85)..... ern Mutual......./..... 39.90) 39. 45) 38. 01/87. 95) 37.45) 85.67) 34 64134. 00 
aryland Seas 28.08 27. 88) 27. 70 27. 57 27.43 25.30 25.16 24.71\23.84 22.77 enn, Mutual ord ciletene Gb b0-4,4 42 71 42.48 42.21 41 94 41.68 38. 73) 38. 55 37.96 36.99 36.25 
, | Phoenix Mutual. ......... ..|42.22/41.57|40.82/40.38| 39.93/39. 46|38. 25|37.81 36. 98) 
Massachusetts Mutual... .. 26. 62/26. 28|26.09)25.89| 25.68/25. 46|23.56|23.15|22. 24/21. 31 |42. 22/41 57/40. 82/40. 38| 39.93/39. 46) 38. 25/37.81 36.98)... 
Michigan Mutual...........|..... 28. 46|28.41/28.36| 25.26/25.22/25.16/25.00/24 62)... .. He erg fe and Tra Ae oe ree 5-44 ao aclasaclas acl ana: 
Mutual Benefit.............|27.96)27.65|27. 3326.99) 26.65,26.29/25.92/22.28/21.46/20.47  prowcent Life an rust. las" gaan aalie Sale al ae ls ea a 34. 2 32.60 
Mutual, New York......... 27:20|27.01|26.82 26.61) 26.38/26. 14)25.87/23.81)22.72/21.58  grucential -. --. Ae ease hence 357 t Ae" dentte btn bbe inte Rech 
National of Vermont........|..... 27.54127.30].....| ..... 26.90|24.00|23.84|23.54)..... ecurity Mutual... 022.2). 0 [et 45.10/45.18) 45.24)... [rcree|ecnefeneeeteenes 
State Life. . | 44.13/43.51/42.86| 42.19 42.65/42. 62) 
New England..............|26.15/26.00/25.85/25.70| 25.55/25.15/23.4523.20).....|..... State Life..................|.... ,|44. 13/43. 51/42.86) 42.19 42.65/42.62).....|.....)..... 
New York Life. .2222001. 30.38 30.14/29.90/29.65| 29.41/29. 17/28.93 24.47 #360135" i6 —_ Mutual... |42.53/42.27/42.00/41.71) 41.42/41. 11/39. 05| 38. 09 tenes 35.47 
Northwestern Mutual......|..... ‘26. 50) 26. 24|25.97/#20.03 25. 38|25.00 21.77/21.28,20.72 Greets coco Sree: Poe eee ee ee 
Pacific Mutual......... 1. .)22... 25. 35|25.50|25.25| 25.00|24. 10|23.95 23.35|22.25\20.19 Union Central.............. |-----[40.02)a9. 15/38 eo lbrig~ i 36 3733.73 3174) 30- ia 
Penn Mutual..........0.... 28.38 28.26/28.11 27.97) 27.80|23.47|23. 38 23.11/22. 61)22.01 nion Mutual.............. j-++++[#4-83/44.74 45.71) 45.61/45. 50)43. 28)... peetarees? 
| | United S 43.75, | Bee ie 
Phoenix Mutual............ 28.13 27.71|27.21/26.93| 26.63/26.32/23.07 22.79/22.24)..... nited States............../48.75)48.75/42.57 .....| ...-./... are ee eee 
Presbyterian Ministers......|.....|...-. BO EAE AG... he oo waka} tains han vin Poe's Washington.............. ed ed Ce Jovees |. 00/4137 38. 33 
Provident Lifefand Trust...|..... 87|23.75/23.61| 23.52 23.36/23.21 22.67\21.7320.57 — - rae i a 
ee i 767 27.24/27. 03/26.91) 26.79|26.67/23.53,...../...../..... 
Security Mutual............[.....{e0ces (20.71 29.74) 29.76).....|..2.0) 0.04. ae Pie AGE 55 
Waite Rea 5. a eadeabes ‘28.82/28. 45|28.07| 27.68 28.03/25.55|..... Tes lees RES. l 
State Mutual. "'127'00 26.85/26. 70/26.54) 26.38|26.20/23.72'23.20|.....).. 1. roa og sys “++ --}56.05) ere POPES ere Jevees 53. 56 52.54 50.6748. 32 
Travelers... ... '|27:97 27.67/27.37/27.10| ..... CRM! OSI ae Pe me: ‘ umbian National... ..-|57.14)56. 72) 56. 8 55. 84) 55.37)... .-) 2 ee eee elece eee e eee 
Union Central... me aR 26.07)25.58,25.07) 24.55 22.81/22. 37 21.58 Sebo i8:45 =e Mital.- --++|55+ 5/54. 31/53.98/53.64) 53.29)52.94).-.. |... |... 5. 
Union Mutual. ‘'}99' 34 29° 28)29 22/29:99) 29:92 29.85|26.33|26.06)..... sat sg, Sas ag 55.57/54. 73|54.04158.83) 62.67)53.06,51. 5 07 ir 534467 
United See eee 84 27. 09 as rare Saal al See i aa 8.88 es Moines Life veeeele eee 5B. 23) 49.19/48. m 47.29/4 -29/45.29) 0.20). 2.0... 06. 
° | - | | | 
ashington................]28.53,28. 47 aie Sd ee Mille aac epee ea Equitable, New York....... 60.92/60.29/59.65/59.01) 58. 3557.46 56.55/53.82/52. 1050.13 
Equitable of Iowa..........|.....|55.05 54.73 54.41 54.09153.67 53.13 47. 42/45.6443.72 
= MM PAM oo acas lt badw es OT) PRA eee : 4 re i ae 
Ea Ea ce ae EE EAI MUR cnt ane “CN ES Germania Life.............|.....|59.73160138159.03| 58.68159.57 59.30158.50156.96.. ||. 
TEE RO Wn Nee Home Life.................|...../56-80/56.47/56.14) 55.80)... [ees ME. asap ee. 
#tna Life. . Lbs in hay < OAR Gan Gee amis RE ETS BSL Cw. 0' |28. . 20/26. 80) 25. : 
Berkshire Life..............|.....|83-16)82.00).....] 22. ..1..0.. (24.38)... Te teas John Hancock.............|56.81/56.61|56.36/56.11) 55.9655.51 56.30/55.45/52.25..... 
Columbian National...... 32. 71 32. 63 IC SE TEN aN PRN Be Manhattan Life. . .. +» 61.63/61. 48/60. 67/60.52) 60.37/60.21)59. 55/59. 10/58. 3857.99 
Connecticut General... ....|..... 30. 46(30.25 30.03) 29.80.20.56/20.36 28.61)... 7) 1. Maryland Life. . ... ../61.09/60.64 60. 26/60.01| 59.82/58.87 58.61 57.81.56. 3854.62 
Connecticut Mutual....... (33.20 32. 7432.28 31.74) 31.23 30.70 30.37 29.36127.4i 95.14 | Massachusetts Mutual... |. 57.60/56. 78/56. 30|55.82| 55.32|54.82 54.39 3.27|51 2050.80 
| Michigan Mutual... voc /eeee«/61.79/61.69|61.59| 59.87/59.77 59.67 59.35/58.14..... 
Des Moines Life. . ...|80.41]29.80 29 40} 29.00)28.50)28.00)..... ast Dies aR RES a et 
Equitable, New York. 36.82 M08 34.63 34.27| 33.90/33.39|32.88/31.27/28.12 26.71 | Mutual Benefit... . ..|57.19) 56.51 55.83/55.14) 54.42/53.72'52.99 51.12/49. 3848. 26 
Equitable of Iowa..........|..+.. 29.20]29.03 28.86) 28. 69/28.52|28.18 26.98|25.97 24.88 Mutual, New York.....-.../59.36|58.96|58.55 58.10, 57.62|57.10 56.53 55.70|53.0550. 32 
pC Oe Segre earapees Pee [Spt 31.24/31.00/30.76)..... eee hess National of Vermont........|..... |57.58/57.20..... a? Daal Siete peta anges 
Germania Life... .. 22.02.22). 2... 3494)34.71 34.48) 34. 24| 31.98 31.80 31. 20)30.08 28.74 New England.............. 57.80/57. 35/56.90 56.40 55. 95 #4..96}54.00 A re 
Sak | ew York Life. .. --/62.59/61.91/61.23/60.54) 59.86) 59.18)/58.49 55. 
Home Life.................|...-./81-85|81.64 31.43) 31.22/30.90),... . 29.85 29.15|..... Northwestern Mutual... -...|.....|53.43 52.77|52.09|#36..66 50.68 49.99 49.40/48. 1748.88 
Illinois Life...... 0.2.5... 34.47/34. 31 34.06| 33.71/33.67/33.63).....).....). 0.0. : eae | 
ohn Hancock. ............ 31.77 31.67/31.52 31.32} 31.12/30.92\29.70 29.10|27.30)..... Pacific Mutual... sets ees +lgen si 54.65) 54.00/57.50 57.10 55. 75|53.1547.47 
nhattan Life............ 34.98 34.91/34.46 34.38] 34.30/34. 21/32. 24 31.98131.47/30.89 | Penn Mutual...............|57.57157.23156.90/56.58| 56.27\54. 10.53.81 52.98\51.8252.01 
Maryland Life... 1... ..../34.14 33.89/33.67 33.50) 3. 33/31.29/31.13 30.56)29.48)/28.18  Phcenix Mutual. . - .. +5743 56. 58/55. 63/55. 10) .6004.08 54.39 53.88/52.95..... 
| Presbyterian Ministers ...... ere eres S| eet BARES ee rad Ae eS 
Massachusetts Mutual.......|32.471 32. 05 31.80 31.55! 31.27/31.00/29.61 29.05'27.75/26.52 Provident Life and Trust... ..... 54.36/54.84 (54.30) 52.86 52.32 51.79 50.10 47.6047:07 
Michigan Mutual........... Re '34.69 34.63) 31.43/31.37 31.30 31.10/30.54]..... | 
Mutual Benefit. 7... 1. .||38°56138.18/32. 78 32.37} 31.93/31.49/31.03/27.58/26.49|25.19 Prudential. . pire 56 .68|56.00)55.41 54. 99) 54.67 §4.90)55.12).....) 00. e ce .50 
Mutual, New York........./33.13/32.89/32.66 32.40) 32.11/31.87/31.47 29.53/28.14/26.68 Security Mutual. . eer Pere Peery a LR aie SU agate TRS 
National of Vermont...... .. loons 33.30/33.11|..... | +++ |82.45)30.12/29.80|29.44) State Life.......0.2 0.2022 ../0.., 159. 30}58. 38)57.46] 56.50/57. 72) ooo) 
| | State Mutual............... 59.14/58.75/58.36/57.96| ..... 157.13/54.10 52.75)... 2221. 
New England............../33.20/32.00/31.80 31.60) 31. 40|30.90 29.65 : Ok oe Travelers.................. 57.14 56.44/55.79/55.49) ..... PERT) RES FRE ee yas 
New York Life.... |. ‘36.44 36.13/35.81 35.49) 35.18/34. 86) 34.55 30.20/29. 05|27.18 : ; 
Northwestern Mutua Si kere 131.84/31.51 31.18)*23.80|30.42)30.05)/27. 35) 26.56/25. 76 LL) en 53..86{52.52) 51. 17| MENT oo staadetia dco claceueedien 
Pacific Mutual...... NSE 31.10/31. 25 30.95] 30.60) 30.15/29.95/29.20/27.80)25.08 Union Mutual.............. 61.96 61.84/61.74)..... | 62.77) 62.53 
Penn Mutual...... . 34:08 33:90/33.71 33.52) 33.31/29.45/29.34 28.97 28.21/27.40 United States.............. 61.42 61.42/59.76 .. 
| | Washington................/62.39/62.26]...../..... 
Pheenix Mutual. . og (33. 67 33. 1532 55 32.20) 32.83/31.45/28.91/28.55 27.85). .... 
Presbyterian Ministers......|.....|...-- 4528.32) ..... Pere EEA SEAS | Ope 
Provident Life and Trust... |30:08129.90/20.71| 29.37/30:15138 05 28.29 26.70) 25. i5 ‘ 
Prudential. . a ’ 33. 18 32.74/32.47/32.30) 32.12/31. NET COST IN 1907 OF 20-YEAR ENDOWMENT POLICIES PER $1000 
Security Mutual............|...../..c0: '35. 79|35.83] 35.86)..... Se SR eC EN AGE 25 
te Sek: | saat seat 0/3401) 99.6335. gamle So 
tate Mu ig 133. . 84/32. A ‘ 20-Y: Ep > - 
Travelers... ‘||33.60 33.22 82.8532. 49 ei dectl iene vivns ihe ee Te eee ROS a PN 
a lag" ailSe: Salay: 35 on sala ipa: pg ‘i 25.13/23. 49 CoPantEs. SexaK gi SRE AT Gs 
nion Mutual. . (85.41 35. 33)35.25/36.11) 36.03/35. 94/32.77/32.52).....)..... | | | [ 
United States....00202 22.2: :/88.95}88-95/38.03)..0..1 22. | fee dee a aoc al es 1906 | 1905 | 1904 | 1903] 1902 | 1901 | 1900 | 1897 | 1892| 1887 
Washington...0 2000.2... 2/34.76)34.68).....[00002) 2022. | SE goa 27.98)27.47|28.97 Ba fe | 
AGE 45 ina Life... 44.57) .000.) 20s “iegi Fe AE 40. i 39.00/36. 4233. 14 
POOL SIRT SUS TREY ein aah: eT Merger RS ANID TRIS, ena 45.45/45. a8 45: $1/45.23) 45215) 0 022] fc! 
Ztna Life... \ das pM sas ge Ree ak ah ay 37.92|37.04/35.37|33.35 Connecticut General........|...../43.21/42.85|42.48| 42.10/41.70/41.05,....-|720 3) 7°02 
SS 96 FSIS i EMER LY MBs PRM =e Aes 40.31/40. 33|39.93).....|..... Connecticut Mutual.....°... 43.84)43.26/42.65/41.99} 41.31/40.58|40. 08| 38.47/35. 34/3160 
Cclumbian National. . :/42°01/41 85/41 68/4150) 41-29). ° 2)... fe fee cfeo ce 
Connecticut General........|..... 9 02|38.75)38.47| 38.18/37.89/38.67|.....|.....|..... Des Moines Life...........|.....{44. o1|42. 30|42.10| 41.40/40. 80]40. Pe eae Noirs 
Connecticut Mutual......... 41.56/40. 94/40. 30/39.67| 39.02) 38.38/37. 99/36: 7i|347 4013188 Equitable, New York... “472614678146. 28 45.76| 45.23/44.55)43.84 41.63 40.92 39.31 
Equitable of Towa..........|..-..|40. 79 40. 56|40. 33] 40. 10|39.87|39.75|36.61 35. 3333.81 
Des Moines Life...........|..... 40.31|37.71/37.01) 36.31|35.61/34.91|.....|.....|..... Wiadiy Mate... ........+.]-.-c<fesensheacetheaans “42.97|42.61/42.25|.....|.....|..... 
Equitable, New York....... 4464/4420 43.74/43.27] 42.79142. 13/41 .45]30.37/96.76134.05  Geemenia Lifer 02 mm is 45.79/45.42| 45.03/43. 25/42.93 41.90 39.81 36.24 
uitable of Iowa..........|..... 38.73/38. 51|38.28| 38.06|37.83/37.38|34.05|32.77|31.40 | 
VO ens Samieeens (RY erp tay Pyenr 39 .64/39.32/39.00).....)...../..... PUIG oa wos on csd d ce boxe oo Be sl go ie AB)48. 7498.88) noone 
Germania Life... 2.20200. ..{.2. 2. 43.84/43.56/43.26| 42.97/41 .96)41.73/41.02/39.67|37.75 Illinois Life.. cits sss s{se s+ -{46.54/46.43/46 00] 44:60)... . 44.40) 200 0)0 jap 









































* Double dividend. * Double dividend. 
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Net Cost rn 1907 or 20-YEAR ENDOWMENT PoticrEs PER $1000—Cont. 
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Net Cost 1n 1907 oF 20-YEAR ENDOWMENT Portcies PER $1000—Cont. 
AGE 45 















20-YEAR ENDOWMENT PoticrEs IssuED IN YEARS 





































‘ | 
Union Central viele rs ince’ a's 44.58/43. 69/42. 76| 
Union Mutual. 46.54 46.42/46. 29/47.51) 
United States 











CoMPANIES. r Z 
| 1906 | 1905 1904 1903) 1902 | 1901 | 1900 | 1897 1892 | 1887 
ohn Hancock........--. laa. 23/44.03 43.78/43.43, 43.13 42.83141.00 39.90 36.80 ¥ehcy 
Manhattan Life.. oh eae 14/48. 03/47.41/47.30). 47.18 47.05/45. 04'44.63/43.84/42.87 
Maryland Life. . ....-/46.63/ 46.26 45.93/45.66) 45.39/43.77/43.48 42.51/40. 59/38. 23 
Massachusetts Mutual. baecaee |46.44/45.89/45.49 45.07, 44.63/44.1 “ry 60 41.76/39. 4 38.07 
Michigan Mutual.. sfilar= | Fogo 46.89/46. 79/46. 69| | 43.77|43.66/43.54/43. 16) 41.80)..... 
Mutual Benefit............./45.87 45.27/44.66/44.01) 43.35)42.66)41.95/40. 10) 38.24) 35.95 
Mutual, New York.........| |45.77/45.33/45.08/44.70) 44.28)/43.84) |43.26 42.08/40. 26/38. 30 
National of Vermont........|..... 44.76:44.42).....| ..... 43.27/43.01 42.72/42.15)..... 
New Bmgana. «6/0065 < 65 x00 45. 25/44.95/44.65/44.35 44.05/43. 30/41.90 41.45/40. 30/39. 55 
New York Life............|47.12/46.55/45.98/45.41/ 44.85 44.28) 43.71 40.07) 38.02 35.21 
Northwestern Mutual....... Bee 44.58/44.09/43.59/*36.53 4228141. 73 39. 93/39.09| 38.20 
Pacific Mutual............. hese 45.50/44.05/44.50 44.20/42.40 42.00 40.75/37. 13 33.78 
Penn Mutual...... 1... /46.64 .382/45.98 45.62) 45.23/42. 26/42.09 41.58 40.62 39.52 
Phoenix Mutual. . ere |S .09/44.18/43.62) 43.05)42.45/40.68 40.03 38.74 ese 
Presbyterian Ministers... .. jovees ES [30.97/30. 82) Pr RSe pRowe) Motes pune. veda Be 
| \4 | 

Provident Life and Trust. . Aso 82) 41.58/41. 31) 40 ool4n.es| 2: 36 39. 36) 37.48 35.29 
Prudential. . +. /45.19 re 56/44. 27/44.07) 43.90/43.72/4).47)...../....-)...5. 
State Life. i eae }...../46.49) .....| 1 RRS Pee, Pres PR 
State Mutu +... /46.44 46.13/45.81/45. 48) 45.14/44 78/42.11/41. 28 36 56)..... 

Travelers................../45.98 sida esha tL ee ee 


41.84 


'146.25/46.25/45.00).....| .....[.....]e.06. ie 















































































































Washington................!47.69147.56).....).....' -stivel eset. 
AGE 35 
| ee a | 
Fina Life................./45.90 ..... gccchcs ces Bot 41 85 40. 56,38..00134 72 
Berkahire: Life... .55..05.. ss|seeee | SAO easy EATS S) Seeraaves piers ieee Papuer sh: ape ee, PROD 
Columbian National........|/46.30 46. 21 46. 12/46.03) 45.93).....]..... Bees Raa ae 
Connecticut General........)..... 44. 36/44.01 43.64) 43.25/42.85 42.62) ee 40.87)|..... 
Connecticut Mutual......... 44.70 44.13/43.53/42.90) 42.23/41.53/41.03/39.42/ 36.32/32. 62 
Des Moines Life. . ‘cine ee \45.06/43.64/42.94) 42.24/41.64 40.94| AEA ee: See 
Equitable, New York....... 48.90 48.40 47.89/47. 35 46.81/46.09/45.36/43.07/42.35)40.72 
Equitable of Iowa.. Pe PR '42.68/42.44/42.20| 41.96141.71/41.59| 39.08/37. 69|36.07 
Cupar Maite. . 5... es ccllecccdlocmactecees eR | 44.59/44. 23/43.87).....].....]..... 
ee GE rN eee 47.72 47.37/47. | 46.61/45.01 44. 00/48. 66/41. 5738.03 
| 

Home Life.. ara ab aeete aed 46.41/46.07/45.72) 45.35/46.56)..... BR 42.39)..... 
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Mutual, New York.. .|47.34/46.99 46.64/46. 24 45.81/45.35/44.86 43.65/41.69/39.59 
National of Vermont.. yy eee 46, 34/45.99).....) ..... {44.85 44.55) 44.24/43.66)..... 

j | 
New England............../46.80)/46.50/46.20/45.85) 45. 55| 44.80/43. 75/43. 30 42.15}41.80 
New York Life............|48.93/48.34/47.75,47.16) 46.57/45.98}45.39/41.88/39.73)|36.77 
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AGE 45 
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Connecticut General. . ~ 47.78)47.41/47.04) 46.65/46.25).....].....).....]..... 
Connecticut Mutual......... \47. .45/46.89/46.29/45.70 45.07 44. 44/43.92)42. 30) 39. 25)35.75 
Des Moines Life........... ./48. - 46.4645.66 44.86/44. 06) 43. 26) Rests | ST he 
Equitable, New York....... \53. 10)52. 36 51.99/51.42) 50.83 50. 04 49.24 46. 75| 46 .07\44.57 
Equitable of Iowa.......... . 47.89/47.62|47.35 47.08 46.79|46.67/43. 82) 42.26/40.45 
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Massachusetts Mutual....... 51.16)50.52/50.09/49.64 49.17/48. mi 16/47. 23/45. §2/44.71 
Michigan Mutual...........|..... 53. 20/53.09/52.98, 50.90 50.79) 50.67/50. 29147.87|..... 
Mutual Benefit.............|/50.63/50.00/49.34/48.68 47.98/47.25/46.51/44.94/43. 14/41. 38 
Mutual, New York......... 51.50)51.12/50.74/50.31) 49.86/49. 36/48.83/47.84/45. — 
National of Vermont...... aa ta 50. 33/49. DY) aiv's x Ftskaveice 48.79/48 .66/48.29/47.80)..... 
New England..............}50.80/50. 50) 50.15/49.80) 49.40/48. 55| 48.15)47.55 46.50147.35 
| 

New York Life.. ..|53.45]52.81/51.16/51.52) 50.87/50. 23) 49.58 /46.41/44.03/40. 64 
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20-YEAR ENDOWMENT Po.iciEs IssuED IN YEARS 
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ARE THE “HARD TIMES” MOSTLY IMAGINARY ? 


Two agents and the writer were at luncheon together one after- 
noon recently, and we were discussing our business and everybody’s 
business in general and the financial and commercial situation in 
particular. 

The two life agents agreed that they were doing a good business, 
but that they found that they had to contend, to some extent, with a 
feeling that times are bad. Prospects “put up” this argument. When 
approached and asked to purchase life insurance they began to talk 
about the increased cost of living, etc. 

“Now,” said the older and more experienced of the agents, “we are 
up against a peculiar financial situation. We all know that there 
has been financial depression. Thousands are out of employment— 
no doubt about that. But, tell me, who are the people who doze in the 
public parks; why is it that you can’t secure a table at any of the 
best class of restaurants unless you engage it in advance? Who are 
the people who crowd up to the ticket windows of the theaters and 
demand that they be allowed to pay two dollars for seats that are not 
worth fifty cents? Who are the people who crowd the long trains to the 
summer resorts? All these things demand liberal cash outlays. In the 
face of these things explain the financial situation to me, if you can. 
But you can’t, nor can anybody. Where do all the automobiles, tne 
clothes and other innumerable luxuries come from? You may 
answer, ‘People can get trusted for them—buy them on installments.’ 
Sure they can; but could they if the sellers were not reasonably sure 
that they would be paid for?” 
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THE PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DEATH IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


By Freperick L. HorrMAN. 


In a recent article in THe Specrator I called attention to the 
changes in the American death rate during recent years, for which the 
information has been published by the Census Office. The importance 
of the subject warrants a brief discussion of the changes which have 
occurred in the degree of relative frequency of the mortality from 
the more important causes during the last seven years for which the 


information is available. The table which follows exhibits in con-. 


venient form the mortality from specified causes per 100,000 of cor- 
responding population for each year of the period 1900-06: 


PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DEATH IN THE UNITED STATES, REGISTRATION 
AREA, 1900-1906. 


(Rates Per 100,000 or PopuLation.) 





























Cause or Deatu. 1900. | 1901. | 1902, | 1903. | 1904. | 1905. | 1906. 
Apoplexy.................----.| 67.5] 68.4] 68.5] 68.6 | 71.9 | 72.2] 71.8 
Appendicitis. .................. 9.7; 10.0) 10.1/ 11.0) 11.9} 12.0} 11.4 
Bright’s disease.................| 89.0] 89.5] 91.3] 97.8 | 103.8 | 104.3| 99.8 
Bronchitis..................--.| 45.7] 39.8 | 39.4] 36.4| 36.0; 33.5| 30.3 
Bronchopneumonia.............| 21.9 | 28.4 | 31.8] 33.7| 36.9! 34.4] 38.2 
Cancer..............:...-----.| 68.0 | 64.5] 65.3| 68.6 | 70.6| 72.1! 70.8 
Cirrhosis of liver................| 12.9} 18.6] 14.0| 14.5 | 15.1] 14.8] 14.8 
Consumption..................-| 180.5 | 174.9 | 163.2 | 165.7 | 177.3 | 168.2 | 159.4 
Convulsions....................| 32.6 | 27.2 | 25.0 | 21.0| 20.5] 19.8] 18.1 
PHAROS cs oc oh ge) ek ssine3 -7| 10.3] 10.4] 11.3] 12.9} 13.0] 13.0 
Diarrhza and enteritis..........| 133.2 | 113.8 | 105.4 | 101.5 | 111.3 | 116.7 | 122.9 
Diphtheria and croup...........| 43.3 | 34.1 | 30.9] 31.8) 28.5 | 23.8] 26.3 
Endocarditis..................-| 11.9] 10.5] 11.5] 9.8] 11:7] 12.6] 12.9 
Gastritis.....................--| 14.0] 12.0] 11.6] 11.7] 11.2] 10.6] 10.4 
Heart disease...................| 111.2 | 113.7 | 117.8 | 125.1 | 134.2 | 132.5 | 130.7 
Influenza.....................-| 22.9] 32.3] 10.1] 18.6} 20.3] 19.0| 10.5 
Meningitis.....................| 40.9] 33.3 | 31.3] 28.3{ 31.8] 34.5 | 25.6 
Old age................-.....-| 50.4] 47.2 | 44.6] 39.3] 39.0] 36.4] 34.3 
Paralysis.............0¢......., 28.9 | 38.1 |° 200 20.3 | 19.4| 17.7} 16.9 
Peritonitis.....................| 15.1] 13.1] 12.0] 10.2] 10.1] 9.2] 8.2 
Pneumonia...................., 158.6 | 133.3 | 124.5 | 122.2 | 135.7 | 115.7 | 110.8 
Scailet fever..................., 10.2] 13.1] 12.7] 12.3, 10.9| 6.8] 7.9 
Typhoid fever..................| 35.9} 82.4) 34.4] 34.3) 31.9} 28.1] 32.1 
Whooping cough..........1.1..|) 12:1} 9:8) 12.1 15.9 | 6.6| 10.7| 15.4 

i ! 





The table is limited to the registration area of the United States, 
which includes nearly fifty per cent: of the total population, and 
which is practically co-extensive with the field of active business 


operations of American life insurance companies. The table requires . 


no extended analysis of comment upon the yearly difference in the 
rates for individual causes of death, most of which are of a fluctuating 
character, and only in the case of diabetes does there appear to be a 
definite tendency towards an increase, the rate having been 9.7 in 
1900, II.3 in 1903, and 13.0 in 1906. Causes which appear to be dis- 
tinctly on the decrease are old age, bronchitis, convulsions, paralysis 
and peritonitis, but the changes in these rates may be more ap- 
parent than real, and may be the result of a more accurate classifica- 
tion of deaths or changes in disease nomenclature more in con- 
formity with modern theories of medical science. 


The most important cause of death is consumption, or tuberculosis 
of the lungs. The mortality rate from this disease has fluctuated 
from 180.5 in 1900 to 159.4 in 1906. The tendency toward a diminution 
in the frequency of this disease would appear to be fairly well estab- 
lished, but the rate has fluctuated more or less from year to year. 

The mortality from heart disease appears to be on the increase, 
having been 111.2 in 1900, 125.1 in 1903, and 130.7 in 1906. This 
disease also fluctuates considerably from year to year, but there is 
apparently a definite tendency towards an increase in the rate. This, 
however, may be the result of the increasing average age of the 
population rather than of a specific increase in the liability of the 
population to diseases of the heart and circulatory organs, 

The mortality from pneumonia, both lobar and unqualified, has 
fluctuated considerably from year to year, but contrary to the theory 
that the mortality from this disease is decidedly on the increase, the 
aggregate mortality for the registration area as a whole would seem 
to warrant the conclusion that the mortality is less at the present time 
than in former years. In 1900 the rate was 158.6 per 100,000, in 1903 
it was 122.2, and in 1906 it was 110.8. 

The mortality from bronchial pneumonia, however, specifically so. 
defined, has increased from 21.9 in 1900 to 33.7 in 1903, and 38.2 im 
1906. There has been, however, a material decrease in the mortality 
from simple bronchitis, the rate in 1900 having been 45.7; in 1903, 36.4, 
and in 1906, 30.3. If, therefore, the mortality from pneumonia, both 
lobar and unqualified, is combined with the mortality from bronchial 
pneumonia and bronchitis, there appears to have been no decided in- 
crease in the mortality from this group of diseases, but rather to the 
contrary a decline. 

The mortality from Bright’s disease and nephritis, which are of 
exceptional importance from a life insurance point of view, has also 
fluctuated more or less, but there would appear to have been a slight 
tendency toward an increase. The rate in 1900 was 89.0; in 1903, 97.8,. 
and in 1906, 99.8. The rates were even higher during the two pre- 
ceding years, or 103.8 in 1904 and 104.3 in 1905. The view that 
Bright’s disease, including nephritis, is both actually and relatively 
on the increase in the American population would appear to be well 
sustained by the available statistical records. The probable increase 
in the average age at death, or in the proportion of persons surviving 
to higher ages, may go far to explain the increase in the rate, which, 
after all, has been but slight and not of very material importance. 

Of the many other causes, cancer may be referred to, but the rates 
have fluctuated from year to year, with no definite tendency towards. 
either an increase or a decrease. The same is true of typhoid fever, 
which, contrary to expectations, has not been reduced in such propor- 
tion as the many sanitary improvements throughout the country 
would seem to warrant. Finally, appendieitis, which is often assumed 
to be decidedly on the increase, has undergone no material change, 
the rate having been 9.7 in 1900, 11.0 in 1903, and 11.4 in 1906. The 
very slight increase in the rate is in all probability more the result 
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of early diagnosis and accurate classification than of a real increase 
in the frequency of the disease. It may be observed, however, that 
the increasing frequency of surgical operations for appendicitis have 
not resulted in a lowering of the death rate from this disease as might 
have beén expected. 
investigation warrant a favorable conclusion regarding American 
mortality, and the expectation of a further lowering of the mortality 
from the numericaily most important causes, in particular, consump- 
tion and respiratory diseases. To life insurance companies the census 
reports on mortality, and their timely publication, constitute a distinct 
addition to a better knowledge and understanding of the serious prob- 
lems with which they are confronted. 





THE LAST QUARTER OF AN INCH. 


If you,were to enter for an athletic contest, and qualify for, say, 
the standing long jump without weights, you wouldn’t go at it in 
dilettante fashion, would you, and merely try to come somewhere 
near, say, 11 feet? Of course you wouldn't, if you were sane and had 
any reasonable excuse for entering for that event at all; you would 
make every effort to fetch the very last eighth of an inch that you 
could possibly land. If your avocation happens to be writing life 
insurance instead of trying to raise the record for the standing long 
jump without weights, why shouldn’t you go at it in the very same 
way, that is to say, bring into play the very last atom of your can- 
-vassing equipment, whatever that may be, just as you would utilize 
the very last atom of your jumping equipment if that happened to be 
your particular stunt in life? 

’ The man who canvasses at the metaphorical dog-trot pace is a 
disgrace to the life insurance business in general and to himself in 
particular. What is he in the business for, anyway? To make a bluff 
at canvassing, or to see how near he can come to landing his man 
without actually landing him? That sort of man, to quote the Bard 
of Avon, “Plays sich fantastic tricks before high heaven as make the 
‘angels weep.” There is neither rhyme nor reason in his work, if 
he doesn’t apply to the work in which he is engaged the very best he 
-has in him. It matters not one whit how much or little that may 
be so long as he covers every inch of ground which he is capable 
of covering. I believe the record for the standing long jump with- 
out weights is a trifle under 11% feet; well, if the very top-notch 
achievement of any particular jumper had long been 11 feet, and on 
some especially important ‘occasion he managed to add half an inch 
to that record, that man would really be entitled to more credit than 
would the holder of the record in easily landing 11 feet and 4 inches. 
The first man not only would have done his very best, but, paradox- 
ically speaking, just a trifle bétter than, his very best, whereas the holder 
of the record was practically standing on the record of his previous 
achievement and not doing his top-notch best. Just so with the 
agent whose limit had apparently been reached with an annual pro- 
duction of about $100,000, and yet for once at least rolled up an even 
$200.000 by honest work, as compared with the fellow who had now 
and then shown that he could write three-quarters of a million a 
year if he really worked hard, but had figured out that $500,000 would 
produce about all the commission he really needed, and then prac- 
tically quit as soon as he had reached that mark—whether he hap- 
pened to reach it in August or November. 

All the wise men who have ever lived have failed to figure out just 
why any of us on this particular planet were born into the world, 
but most of the philosophers of all ages have unanimously agreed 
that the very best thing we could do was to bring out the very best 
that was in us, whatever that might be. None of these philosophers, 
in so far as I am aware, has made any exception to this rule in the 
-case of life insurance agents, and just why every normal, healthy, 
life insurance agent shouldn’t habitually produce the most good, 
sound business that his abilities and aptitude for the business will 
permit him to, has yet to be discovered. How many agents do 
actually attain that goal? Some do, unquestionably; but their name 


is by no means legion, and every general agent, or agency superin- 
tendent. of any real experience could name dozens of agents he has 


On the whole, therefore, the results of this © 
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known who didn’t begin to produce anything like the natural quotas 
for men of their proven ability. Are you one of those hundreds of 
agents who have not made good—that is, have not made good to 
themselves? If so, it might be worth your while to look yourself 
over, introspectively, and try to find out why you haven’t, and then 
decide whether you really propose to keep on that tack for the rest of 
your life. 





ONLY ONE COMBINATION A PRODUCTIVE ONE. 


Every schoolboy who has even made a pretense of studying chem- 
istry for a few weeks knows that the chemical name of sulphuric 
acid is H.SO,, or, in other words, thaf that particular chemical com- 
bination is made up of hydrogen, sulphur and oxygen. He also 
knows that only by combining the elements in question in the precise 
proportion of two parts of hydrogen, one part of sulphur and four 
parts of oxygen, can he produce sulphuric acid. Two parts of hydro- 
gen, one part of sulphur and three parts of oxygen would never do 
the trick; the slightest departure from the inflexible chemical formula 
makes the effort absolutely hopeless. And thereby hangs a tale, or a 
moral, which every life insurance agent would do well to learn, and 
learn again, and carry around with him every time he goes out can- 
vassing; namely, that the only combination of canvassing elements 
of any real value to the agent or his company is the precise com- 
bination which writes the application. The agent may have the right 
canvassing elements; he may be particularly well supplied with this or 
that one of those elements, but only by blending them in the exact 
proportions necessary to write the application of the man he is can- 
vassing can he work out the formula which will produce the one 
desideratum of his experiment; namely, business for his company. 
Almost-writing the business is as useless to both agent and company 
as almost-producing sulphuric acid would be to the chemist who was 
paid to produce it. 

Not even the vaguest knowledge of chemistry is necessary to make 
any thinking man catch the meaning of this comparison. In the 
majority of occupations good, honest work is bound to earn at least 
a living for the man who does it, but that condition does not apply 
to life insurance, nor any other calling in which the worker is paid 
only for what he produces. In occupations of this class good, honest 
work generally does produce tangible results, for which the worker 
will be compensated in proportion with the measure of those re- 
sults. But if at least some actual results are not produced the worker 
will not receive so much as a copper cent after he has had a reason- 
able trial, no matter how good and honest his work may be. Like 
the chemist who is hired to make sulphuric acid he is hired to make 
one specific thing, that is to say, business for his company, and if 
he only comes pretty near to making it, but for some reason or other 
habitually fails to produce what he was hired to produce, his days 
in the life insurance vineyard are bound to be numbered—and num- 
bered in small figures, too. 

There are a great many agents who haven’t had that fundamental 
truth pounded into them yet. They may think they have, but they 
haven’t. As the vernacular of billiard players runs, they always seem 
to “have attacks of ‘the nears’’”’—that is to say, they come near to 
making the shots they set @ut to make, but don’t quite make them. 
And life insurance companies are not in the habit of paying com- 
missions on “nears.” Some agents have been known to tell over and 
over again how many men they have canvassed and how hard they 
have worked, and to build up a morose feeling of positive injury at 
the hands of the general agent or company for whom they worked, 
merely because he or it wouldn’t keep on advancing money to them, 
or continuing their weekly trial guarantee—even though they were 
not bringing in a dollar’s worth of business. The man who takes that 
view of the business evidently doesn’t appreciate that the man who 
is paid to produce H.SO,, metaphorically speaking, can’t really expect 
to hold down his job very long if he never quite produces that article, 
but only comes near to so doing. If, for any reason, he finds after 
a fair trial that he can’t hit the one combination which produces re- 
sults, the sooner he tries his hand at some other occupation the 
better for him, for his pocket and for his peace of mind. 
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DIVIDENDS ON OLD LIFE POLICIES. 

The schedules of dividend payments by life insurance companies 
filed with the several State Insurance Departments cover a period of 
thirty-one consecutive years, back to and including 1876. Additional 
information is also filed covering policies issued in the years 1871, 
1866, 1861, 1856 and 1851. The accompanying table shows the data 
furnished for those earlier years by a number of companies. It will 
be noticed that some organizations have given their complete dividend 
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scale without regard to the actual existence of policies. One com- 
pany, for example, if the literal interpretation of the schedule’s 
heading were followed, would seem to have had in force last year a 
policy issued in 1851 at age 55, making the age of the insured in 1907 
no less than III years. 

This table is taken from the 1908 edition of Annual and Deferred 
Dividends, published by The Spectator Company, and is but one of 
many interesting tabulations contained in that work.+ 


DIVIDENDS PER $1000 PAID IN 1907 


ON OLD POLICIES—ORDINARY LIFE 








Poticies IssuED IN YEARS 
















































































| | 
| 1871 F 1866 1861. 1856. 1851. 
[age my ee ak reais cae ed Date a Nee ji |¢ Fi a ly al ei 
| a | ried ‘ _ n 1} _ } a _ a 
ComPANrEs. be it Bs | 6 | 8B | g2/ 8 | 88] 33) & | 8S | 33] & | SSI B2/ 8 | SS 
| | S92) Ei sti ef} | so 38) = | sti 381 = i scl 38) £1 sg 
| “2 } A | ws} “8 | a | 28 Sh] A | 2s | “Ee | @ | Za &}| Aa | 24 
| H ; | 
Hina Life................| 2B || 19.99 | 7.04 | 12.95 || 20.52 | 8.38 | 12.14 | 20.52) 9.19 | 11.33 
35 | 26.21| 8.84 | 17.37 || 27.60 | 10.97 | 16.63 || 27.60 | 11.70 | 15.90 
45 | 36.74 | 10.58 | 26.16 || 38.40 | 12.90 | 25.50 || 38.40 | 13.62 | 24.78 
55 | 55.14 | 12.21 | 42.93 || 60.72 | 18.23 | 42.49 || 
| | | | 
Berkshire Life.............| 26 || 19.80| 6.39 | 13.41 ] | | 
Connecticut General........ 35 26.26 | 9.05 | 17.21 | 1 | 
| | | 
Connecticut Mutual........| 25 || 19.84| 6.87 | 12.97 | 19.87| 7.48 | 12.39 || ..... Lets eo 20.40 | 9.26 | 11.14 |) 20.40 | 9.87 | 10.53 
35 || 26.26 | 9.16 | 17:10 | 27-50 | 11.08 | 16.42 |) 27.50 | 11.74 | 15.76 
45 || 37.03 | 13.08 | 24.85 | 37.30 | 13.05 | 24.25 | | 
Equitable of New York....| 25 || 19.89 | 6.62 | 13.27 20.17| 7.38 | 12.79 || 20.17 | 8.01-| 12.16 | | 
35 || 26.38 | 9.34 | 17.04 | 26.82 | 10.34 | 16.48 || 26.82 | 10.93 | 15.89 
45 || 37.97 | 13.51 | 24.46 || 38.37 | 14.41 | 23.96 || 38.387 | 15.18 | 23.19 | 
55 || 59.91 | 20.73 | 39.18 || | | | 
Equitable of Iowa........., 25. |} 19.89 | 8.20| 11.69 | | 
35 || 26.87 | 11.08 | 15.79 | | | | 
45 15.69 | 22.35 | 
55 || 58.53 | 24.14 | 34.39 | | 
| | 
Germania Life............. 35 20.25 | 4.95 | 15.30 | 20.25 | 5.62 | 14.63 
27.03 | 6.54 | 20.49 | 27. -22 | 19. | | 
45 || 37.98 | 7.80 | 30.18 | 
John Hancock.............| 25 || 19.63 | 10.75 | “8.88 || 19.80 | 12.25 | 7.55 | 
35 || 26.49 | 14.00 | 12.49 | | 
ManNattan Life............| 25 || 20.40| 3... | 16.61 || 20.40| 4.56| 15.84 || 20.40) 5.06 | 15.34 | 20.40| 5.55 | 14.85 
35 || 27.30 | 5.45 | 21.85 || 27-30 | 6.25 | 21.05 || 27.30 6.74 | 20.56 | 27.30 | 7.15 | 20.15 | 
45 || 37.40 | 6.03 | 31.37 || 37.40 | 6.87 | 30.53 || 37.40 | 7.32 | 30.08 | 
| | 
Maryland Life.............| 25 || 19.89 | 4.81 | 15.01 || 19.89 | 5.47 | 14.42 
a (oe) SB) Se | as! oe] 82 | 
55 || 59.91 | 10.90 | 49.01 || 57.58 | 10.78 | 46.80 | 
Massachusetts Mutual....../ 25 || 19.68| 8.05 | 11.63 || 19.80 |" 9.61 | 10.19 || 19.80 | 11.13 | 8.67 | | 
$5 || 26.54 | 11-40 | 15.14 || 26.60 13.15 | 13.45 || 26.60 | 14.76 | 11.84 || | 
| 38.44 | 15.93 | 22.51 i 
| | ‘ 
Michigan Mutual..........) 28 || 19.18| 2.25 | 16.93 | i 
35 || 25.44 | 2.99 | 22.45 | | 
45 || 36.61 | 3.93 | 32.68 
65 || 57.77 | 5.37 | 52.40 | | | 
Mutual Benefit............| 26 || 19.60 | 8.16 | 11.44 || 20.40 | 10.32 | 10.08 | 11.42} 8.98 || 20.40 | 12.48 | 7.92 | 20.40 | 13.57] 6.83 
35 || 26.00 | 11.37 | 1 27.50 | 13.91 | 13.59 15.40 | 12.10 || 27.50 | 16.83 | 10.67 || 27.50 | 18.29| 9.21 
45 || 37.42 | 15.69 | 21.73 |) 37.30 | 18.87 | 18.43 || 37.30 | 20.89 | 16.41 || 37.30 | 22.83 | 14.47 || | 
Mutual of New York*..... 25 || 19.89 | 7.14 | 12.75 || 19.89 |} 8.04 | 11.85 || 19.89 | 8.93 | 10.96 || 19.89 82 | 10.07 || 20.40 | 11.20} 9.20 
35 || 26.38 | 8.33 | 18.05 || 26.87 | 11.09 | 15.78 || 26.87 | 12.20 | 14.67 || 26.87 | 13.30 | 13.57 || 27.40 | 15.02 | 12.38 
45 || 37.97 | 13.41 | 24.56 || 38.04 | 15.03 | 23.01 |) 38.04 | 16.57 | 21.47 |) 38.04 | 18 19.97 || 
55 | 59.91 | 20.61 | 39.30 || 57.58 | 20.60 | 36.98 | li 
National of Vermont........ 28 || .....]..... |... 19.80 | 5.73 | 14.07 
35 || 26.50 | 7.08 | i942 || 26.50} 7.82/ 18.68 || ..... | .....] ..... | 26.50} 9.91 | 16.59 | 
New England.............| 25 || 19.80} 7.85 | 11.95 || 19.80} 9.20, 10.60 || 19.80 | 10.70/ 9.10 | 19.80 | 12.20 | 7.60 | 19.80 | 13.95 | 5.85 
35 || 26.50 | 11.45 05 || 26.50 | 13.05 | 13.45 | 26.50 | 14.60 | 11.90 || 26.50 | 15.85 | 10.65 || 
45 || 38.00 | 16.05 | 21.95 || 38.00 | 17.60 | 20. 
i| | | | | | 
New York Life............| 25 || 19.89 11.81 | 20.40 | 9.21 | 11.19 || 20.40 | 10.13 | 10.27 || 20.40 | 11.06 9.34 || 20.40 | 11.98 | 8.42 
35 || 26.38 | 10.67 | 15.71 || 27.50 | 12.36 | 15.14 | 27.50 | 13.61 | 13.89 | 27.50 | 14.85 | 12.65 | 27.50 | 16.10 | 11.40 
45 || 37.97 | 15.29 | 22.68 || 37.30 | 16.71 | 20.59 | 37.30 | 18.40 | 18.90 | 37.30 | 20.09 | 17.21 | 37.30 | 21.78 | 15.52 
55 || 59.91 | 24.04 | 35.87 | 60.00 | 26.79 | 33.21 | 57.80 28.44 | 29.36 | 57.80 | 31.05 | 26.75 | 57.80 | 33.67, 24.18 
| } | | 
Northwestern Mutual....... 25 || 19.63 | 8.37 | 11.26 || 19.89 | 9.83 | 10.06 | 19.89 11.15 8.74 | | 
35 || 26.49 | 12.15 | 14.34 || 26.87 | 13.95 | 12.92 | 26.87 | 15.35 | 11.52 | | 
45 || 38.47 | 17.61 | 20.86 || 38.04 | 18.47 | 19.57 | 
| 55 || 60.04 | 25.31 | 34.73 | 
Pacific Mutual.............| 25 || 19.89] 5.85 | 14.04 | 
35 || 26.38 | 7.65 | 18.73 | | 
45 || 37.97 | 10.25 | 27.72 | 
55 || 59.91 | 14.25 | 45.66 | 
Penn Mutual.............. 25 || 19.87| 6.99 | 12.88 || 20.40] 8.45 11.95 | 20.40 9.53 10.87) 20.40 | 10.58 9.82 | 20.40/ 11.59/| 8.81 
35 || 26.82 | 10.03 | 16.79 || 27.50 | 11.77 | 15.73 || 27.50 12.89 | 14.61 27.50 | 18.75 | 13.75 | 27.50 | 14.57 | 12.93 
45 || 38.92 | 14.30 | 24.62 | 37.30 | 13.86 | 23.44 | 37.30 14.83 22.47 | 37.30 | 16.32 20.98 
55 || 60.78 40 
Phoenix Mutual............) 25 || 19.28} 4.93 | 14.35 |, 19.28| 6.18 13.10 | 15.80 5.26 | 10.54 15.80 5.26 10/54 
85 || 25.56 6.09 | 19.47 | 25.56 | 6.50 | 19.06 | 21.30 8.26 | 13.04 
45 || 36.80 7.84 | 28.96 | 








| 








* Dividends are for years 1872-1867-1857 and 1852. 
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DIVIDENDS PER $1000 PAID IN 1907 ON OLD POLICIES—ORDINARY LIFE—Continued 










































































| Poticres IssuED IN YEARS 
| 1871. 1866. 1861. 1856. 1851. 
= he Renee ee ee | : 
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Provident Life and Trust... as 1 is os Pig a4 | 2 if | 
45 || 38.00 | 21.51 | 16.49 |, 38.00 | 23.62 | 14.38 | 
55 || 59.40 | 29.99 | 29.41 | | 
State Mutual, Mass........) 25 || 19.63 | 8.43 | 11.20 || 16.20| 6.59| 9.61 || 16.20] 8.27! 7.93 || 16.20] 10.00] 6.20 
35 || 26.49 | 10.42 | 16.07 || | 
45 || 38.46 | 17.45 | 21.01 } 
{| 
Union Central.............| 265 19.89 | 11.09 | 8.80 | | | 
35 || 26.38 | 16.60 | 9.78 | | | 
45 || 37.97 | 24.59 | 13.38 | 
55 || 59.91 | 36.32 | 23.59 || | | | 
Union Metesl, «0.2... <c0d GO: Wan. c. | ove ae || 20.40 Gre gare. 6 | eee: meres ae 20.40 | 2.35 | 18.15 || 20.40 | 3.57 | 16.83 
35 || 24.84 | 3.20 | 21.64 i 27.40 | 3:00] 28.60-|| ......) 22.02) 26.00 | 3.98 | 22.02 || 27.40) 4.26 | 23.14 
45 || 36.06) 4.14 31.92 | | | | | 
| {| | 
Washington...............| 25 | 19.89 | 5.37 | 14.52 || 19.63 | 6.37 | 13.26 || 19.63 | 13.64) 5.99 
85 || 26.38) 7.12) 19.26 || 26.49) 8.45 | 18.04 | 
45 || 37.97 | 9.47 | 28.50 |) 38.46 | 11.20 | 27.26 | | 
55 || 59.91 | 13.20 | 46.71 || | i 





























THE MAN WHO FEELS AND SAYS, 
MYSELF.” 

It may be a mere coincidence, but ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred you will find that the man who says “for myself,” in answer 
to a question as to whom he is working for, is a successful man, 
whatever his occupation or his rank in that occupation. Why? Of 
course in answer to the previous question a big majority of life 
insurance agents and all other canvassers would tell you that they 
were working for this company, or that company, or such-and-such 
a firm or manager. Once in a great while you will come across a man 
who will startle you by answering somewhat on the original lines 
adopted by the ex-Tammany boss, Richard Croker, when he bluntly 
replied to some suggestive question of his cross-examiner before 
one of the many New York investigating committees, that “I am 
working for my pocket all the while,’ or words to that effect. This 
is neither time nor place to discuss the ethics of Mr. Croker’s 
peculiar but highly profitable position; but there can be no question 
that he was an eminently successful man in that self-planned 


“I AM WORKING FOR 


occupation. 

And so, ninety-nine times out of every hundred, is any man who 
snappily allays any curiosity you may express as to his employment 
by advising you that “Mr.,Ego” is the name of his employer. It isn’t 
necessarily a case of “egotism” with such a man, but there is reason- 
ably certain to be a good-sized supply of “egotism” in his immediate 
vicinity. That is to say, the man who is builded on the lines above 
suggested may not overdo the use of the first personal, as the egotist 
invariably does, but probably has so strongly-defined a personality 
that he necessarily looks at things in his own way and does things 
in his own way, and naturally feels that he is working for himself 
and not for the company or manager which pays his salary or com- 
missions. And that kind of man, as distinguished from the mere 
self-vaunting egotist, is almost certain to make a success of what- 
ever he undertakes. 

Think over the most successful men you number among your 
personal acquaintances, and you will be morally certain to recollect 
some such trait in most of them. There are life insurance agents 
who make a modest living by daily making the rounds of a dozen 
or so addresses which have been dealt out to them at the offices in 
which they make their headquarters. But that style of canvassing 
never has set the river afire, and never will be a conflagration 
breeder. If he had any sort of ginger in his make up he would 
intuitively revolt at the idea of going around with anybody’s leading 
strings in his hand—at least as soon as he had cut his eye-teeth in the 
calling which he had taken up. Such a course of procedure would 
be foreign to his nature. Men who are always disposed to send up 
signals of distress, and ask for help in doing what it is their business 
to do for themselves, are mighty apt to fall down as soon as the 


props on which they have been leaning disappear. If even so much 
as a two or three-line reference to that threadbare-worn hero who 
“delivered the message to Garcia” may be pardoned at this late day, 
it may be recalled that that apotheosis of a self-reliant man didn’t ask 
President McKinley whom he was to see, and how he was to go at 
that particular person, in order to do his message delivering. He 
just took the message and found his own means of passing it along. 
So the really successful life insurance agent is bound to do, once 
he finds himself, or “arrives,” as the artists have a habit of putting it. 


THE KIND oF MEN WANTED. 


The man who habitually has to have somebody give him a list of 
names for canvassing purposes could never be more than a mediocrity 
at best, or a very small toad in a very large puddle, and naturally 
enough a man of that calibre would feel that he was working for the 
man who gave him his daily list, and hence would never think of 
telling you that he was working for himself. But. the man who 
makes up his own list of names and maps out his own plan of can- 
vassing those names, finds his business for himself and lands it for 
himself, and therefore has very little to do with the general agent 
to whose staff he is nominally attached, except in the way of turning 
in his business to him and receiving from him the resultant commis- 
sions. And those are the very men for whom all general agents who 
know their business are looking. As one veteran general agent said 
to the writer a good many years ago, “When that sort of a fellow 
sends his card into my private office, I always feel like getting right 
up and going out to meet him, and ushering him into my private office, 
instead of waiting for him to come in.” 

Of course, only the man who has that peculiar egoistic—but not 
necessarily “egotistic’—temperament could honestly feel that he was 
working for himself, and unhesitatingly say so. And it is no re- 
flection whatsoever on the man of a radically different temperament 
that he doesn’t feel that way, or talk that way. He may be just as good 
an all-around man and citizen as the other type of man, and have 
just as many—or very likely more—friends, but the chances are that, 
from a purely business-getting, producing point of view he will not 
make as much of a success at writing life insurance as will the 
diametrically different style of agent. To be sure there are excep- 
tions to every rule, and the writer has known a few agents of par- 
ticularly self-effacing, almost shrinking, nature, who were fine life 
insurance producers. But they were almost as scarce as roses in 
snowbanks, and, as a rule, the nearer an agent comes to finding his 
own “prospects” and figuring out for himself how to deal with each 
of them, the better find he is for the agency end of the life in- 
surance business. That type of toiler in the life insurance vineyard 
might be roughly defined as the man who feels, and tells you, that he 
is working for himself. 
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THAWING AN ICEBERG. 
ANOTHER ADVENTURE IN ANDERSON’S CAREER. 
A Larce Poticy LANpEeD AFTER AN OLDER AGENT Gives UP. 


Thompson came in flushed and mad. His record the previous year 
entitled him to be considered the star man of the Chicago office, and 
success usually caused an aura of good nature to surround his com- 
fortably rotund body, but now it was conspicuous by its absence. 
The poor fellows who had often been made furious when he came 
in smiling, with a handful of applications, on a day when they had 
made failures, looked up and grinned. 

“Struck it rough, son?” queried old Ike Greene, the oldest man 
and agent in the office. 3 

“Bet your life.” answered Thompson, as he mopped his perspiring 
brow and tried to erect a wilted collar. 

“What riled you upiso, Sam?” inquired his chum. 

“Old man Sevier. His secretary, who is a friend of mine, told me 
that the old gentleman has recently married for the second time, 
and that he only carried a very small amount of insurance, and part 
of that is in a fraternal order. I secured all the information I could 
about his affairs and peculiarities, thinking I had a sure cinch, for 
he is said to be worth about a million dollars. I got an interview 
without much trouble, and waded in—that is, I would have waded in, 
but you cannot wade in ice. All my enthusiasm had about as much 
effect as trying to thaw out an iceberg with a lucifer match. A high 
Spanish grandee could not have been more cool, haughty and con- 
descending, and his cold polished manners left no points upon which 
I could possibly hang an argument. He simply did not care to discuss 
the subject with me, and, while he did not say so, left the impression 
that it would have been much more suitable had one of the head 
officials of the company called upon him instead of an humble agent 
like myself. And to end the interview he dismissed me with a bow 
which would have done credit to Chesterfield himself. I am not 
easily rattled, but that old gentleman made me feel that I had been 
guilty of rank discourtesy to try and disturb his graceful serenity by 
forcing him to think of such a thing as the necessity for insuring his 
life. The spell kept over me until I reached the street, and then I 
felt like kicking myself good and hard for not jarring him down 
off his stilts, but I haven’t the sand to go back and try and do it. I 
will pass him up for the next fellow to cut his eye teeth on.” 

“I guess mine need cutting as well as the next one’s,” drawled big 
John Anderson, the son of one of the richest men in town, whose 
hard headed old Scotch father had thrown him on his own resources 
to test him, and who had joined the insurance force two weeks 
before. 

“All right, youngster,” said Thompson. “If you want to tackle that 
genial North Pole sail right in—I will make a free gift of any in- 
terest I may have in him as a prospect, but when you don’t write him 
don’t get discouraged, for when your Uncle Samuel gets turned 
down by a man he’s a hard proposition. if it does make me blush to 


say so.” 


“I won’t get discouraged if I fail. What do you bet I don’t land 
him ?” 

“A box of cigars.” 

“T will hold the stakes,” said Wilson. 

“Not much, old boy. You have got to help me reel my big fish 


in. Greene shall hold the stakes, and it takes about all my commis- . 


sions on that last policy, too, to put up the money. I would go 
hungry rather than ask the pater for a dollar after he told me to get 
out and rustle on my own account, so I just have to thaw that 
iceberg, and do it to-morrow. Get a good night’s sleep, Wilson, and 
meet me here at 9 o’clock sharp, and I will haye my plans laid. 


LAYING THE PLAN. 


“Strictly on time, I see, Wilson. That’s right. I have laid out a 
plan to thaw my iceberg, and if it works as I think it will. why then 
the ice will melt so fast we will have a spring freshet in that part of 
town, and we will draw a good, big commission.” 

“What have I to do?” F 

“I am going down to Sevier’s office on a purely social call, for he 
does not like insurance agents, and he will be glad to see me, for he 
and dad are in together on some big deals. I am worried about 
some of my friends who have been hurt and died recently. I would 
appreciate it if you would call me up about 10.30 and tell me about 
Simpson’s death, as I notice he fell dead coming downtown—it was 
on the bulletin board. Then I believe you have a cousin who has 
appendicitis. I think you would like to go and see him, but you 
might tell me over the phone. Is to be operated on this afternoon. 
Don’t. forget to tell me that. Then you have a special nurse out 
at St. Agnes’ Hospital, have you not, who was so good to you last 
winter when you broke your arm? Then get the worst old auto you 
can down at the shop and get dumped out of it easy. Make them 
take you to St. Agnes’, and have Miss Smith telephone me about it.” 

“Too much sugar for a dime for you to have an auto accident? 


Not on your life. All you have to do is to run it into the curb, and _ 


give a kind of falling jump out, and they will pick you up; then open 
your eyes and ask to be taken to the right hospital. You can sleep 
in the ambulance until you get there and then ask for Miss Smith, 
and get her to telephone at once. Then when they cannot find any 
broken bones you can attribute your faintness to fright and a knock 
on the head, thank them for their trouble and come on downtown. 

“Well, so long, Wilson, I am off for the North Pole; don’t fail to 
keep me informed of all my friends in trouble, and we'll meet at the 
Germania at 6 P. M., and if I land him we will have the spread of 
our lives.” 

“A gentleman to see you, Mr. Sevier,” announced the office boy. 

“Ah,” Jack heard him say through the partly opened door. “John 
Anderson, Jr.,” written on the back of one of Anderson’s business 
cards; “must be his son. Hope there is nothing the matter with 
that big wheat deal to make him send the boy over privately. Send 
him in.” 
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“Good evening, Mr. Anderson. I am glad to meet the son of my 
friend John Anderson. I do not think I have had the pleasure of 
seeing you before.” 

“No, sir; but I have often heard my father speak of you. In 
fact,” with a laugh, “you have often been held up to me as an 
example of old-school courtesy and dignity, and I have been urged to 
restrain my boisterous ways and be more like you.” 

“But boys will be boys,” answered Mr. Sevier, evidently much 
pleased that gruff John Anderson secretly admired the graceful 
manners which he imagined that the worthy Scotchman was in- 
clined to consider rather effeminate. 

“Jupiter!” mused John, Jr., “he would not look as pleased as a 
cat with a fresh saucer of cream had he heard the old man say: 
‘John, John, do behave like a man. There’s old Johnny Sevier with 
his old-school courtesy and such truck. Get dignified like him with 
the mincing left out and you will be glad that you did.’ ” 

Turning with a smile to his host, he said: “I hear you have been 
married recently to Miss Margaret Allison, of Elgin, and wish to 
congratulate you. I had the pleasure of attending a house party in 
Michigan a year ago where she was a guest, and found her most 
charming.” 

“T am glad the attraction was not mutual,” said Mr. Sevier, who 
was much infatuated with his bride and proud of her beauty. 

“No, she did not care in the least for the callow college youth 
who longed to bask in her smiles, but wisely saved them for the 
polished gentleman who won her heart and hand.”. 

“You must call and see us, Mr. Anderson. My wife and I will 
be pleased to have you dine with us some evening in the near 
future.” 

“Thank you,” said John, “I will be most pleased to come. 

Ting-a-ling said the ‘phone on the desk. 

Mr. Sevier answered, and said: “For you, Mr. Anderson.” 

“Yes, knowing I was coming here, I left orders at the office for 
them to call me up if anything important occurred. 

“Hello! Who? Amos Simpson? Dead? Why I can hardly be- 
lieve it. How? When? Heart disease, at 7.30 this morning, on his 
way to town. And he so hearty and only fifty-five. Telephone my 
sympathy to the family and order a design, please, Wilson. 

“So many sad accidents seem to be happening lately,” said John. 
“That is the third friend I have lost suddenly in the last two weeks, 
all men in the prime of life. I am sometimes anxious for my 
father’s health; he laughs at me; but apoplexy is so sudden.” 

Mr. Sevier was instantly all attention. “Your anxiety for his 
health does you credit,” he said, turning white, “but I-hope he has 
shown no bad symptoms.” The wheat deal was entirely in Ander- 
son’s hands, and its success depended upon his brains. 

“Oh, no, none an outsider would consider. But he has begun to 
take a new mineral water, and has increased his life insurance 
$50,000 the last year.” 

“Increased it? Why, that is very heavy insurance in itself.” 

“Yes, but $50,000 he carries is endowment insurance that will 
soon mature. He complains sometimes of being dizzy when he arises 
suddenly.” 

“Why, so am I, often.” 

“It may be nothing. You do look scien flushed in the face 
since I notice it,” sympathetically. 

“What are his other symptoms?” 

“He sometimes feels pain after eating a hearty dinner, as the blood 
rushes to his head.” 

“That’s me, exactly. We had duck for dinner last evening, also 
mince pie, and I ate very heartily, and did not sleep well last night. 
I attributed it to indigestion, however.” 

“Doubtless it was. My great love for my father renders me need- 
lessly alarmed, no doubt, for he insists that he is quite well.” 

Ting-a-ling went the ’phone. 

“For you again. Mr. Anderson.” 

“How annoying. Hello! That you, Wilson? What is it now? 
Your Cousin Fred to be operated on this afternoon for appendicitis? 
That is too bad. You must go to the hospital? That is awkward, 
when we have so much planned; but, of course, it cannot be helped. 
Yes, you can go.” 


[Thursday 


THe Fear or Disease AROUSED. 

Mr. Sevier turned pale, and then flushed redder than ever. 

“Really, Mr. Anderson, since we are talking confidentially, I will 
tell you that I had a good deal of pain in the abdomen last evening, 
and the thought of appendicitis occurred to me.” 

“Don’t mention such a thought, Mr. Sevier. There is nothing 
worse than that terrible disease, which strikes down the strongest 
men at a moment’s notice. Your life is-so full of happiness now it is 
cruel to consider its ending so abruptly. No amount of preparation 
which you could make would console your wife and family for such 
a calamity.” 

“It could not,” said Mr. Sevier, stiffly; then relaxing again as the 
other bent his sympathetic glance upon him, “the worst of all,” he 
said, miserably, “is that I am so involved. I have invested over half 
my ready money in the wheat deal whose success depends upon your 
father’s health, and I have only $5000 insurance, $4000 in the Benevo- 
lent Brotherhood and $1000 in the Acme.” 

Ting-a-ling. 

“Perhaps I had better answer, as each call seems to be for me. 
Hello! Miss Smith at St. Agnes’ Hospital? Wilson hurt? You 
don’t say! How? Thrown from motor? Serious? I hope not— 
tell him I will try and run out this afternoon.” 

“Accidents seem.to be the rule to-day.” 

“They do. I am sorry I gave them the number; my nerves will 
be shattered if they keep calling me up so.” 

“You spoke of your father taking $50,000 additional life insurance. 
I have always had the highest opinion of his business sagacity. Do 
you think I could pass for a policy, Mr. Anderson?” 

“Ah, I cannot tell. You are rather tall, I think, for your weight. 
Did you pass easily before ?” 

“No trouble whatever.” 

“How long has it been since you took out the last policy?” 

“Two years.” 

“And you had this attack only last evening ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, I would not be surprised if your general system is not yet 
in a healthy condition. I will tell you what I will do. My friend 
Wilson is an insurance man, and I help him out when I run across a 
man who wants to insure. If you like I will telephone over for them 
to send a blank, and we will have Dr. O’Neill, a special friend of 
mine, examine you, conditionally. That is, if he does not think the 
application will pass he will not send it off, and you can pay him for 
his trouble instead of the company. I know you would not want to 
be rejected, for it would hurt your getting insurance in the future.” 

“That is kind of you, John. You don’t mind my calling you John, 
do you, my boy? I am old enough to be your father.” 

“Certainly not,” answered the amused visitor. 

“I will certainly feel better if I have this protection on my life. 
Your friend’s company is a good one, I suppose?” anxiously. 

“None better on earth, or I would not advise my friends to risk 
their protection in it. Shall I call them up?” 

“Yes, do. And, John, my boy, don’t dwell on the fact that I 
thought of appendicitis last night.” 

“IT won’t. The blank asks for facts, and you are not a doctor to 
diagnose a man’s physical condition. Tell the doctor you suffer pain 
sometimes after eating a hearty dinner, and he can judge it is 
caused by indigestion if he wishes. Anyway, he will tell you hon- 
estly whether he thinks you will pass. 

“All right. Call them up.” 

“Hello! That the Consolidated office? This is John Anderson, Jr. 
I have helped Mr. Wilson close some business and want you to 
send a boy over to g19 Star building with an application blank. No 
matter. Send it at once.” 

“T think I hear the messenger,” said John, a little later, as voices 
were heard in the outer office, and going to the door he saw the 
red-headed imp from the insurance office fraternizing with the tow- 
headed genius of the Sevier offices. 

“Give me that blank,” he said, “and clear out at once.” He pressed 
a quarter in the boy’s hand as he took the paper, and with a knowing 
wink the urchin disappeared toward the elevator. 

Returning to the private office, the answers to the questions were 
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filled out and an appointment made with Dr. O’Neill to come over 
at once and make the examination, as it was confidentially discussed 
by the conspirators that the walk to the doctor’s office might raise the 
applicant’s temperature. 

“My friend Mr. Sevier, Dr. O’Neill,” said John a half an hour 
later, as the doctor came in. I was speaking to him of Mr. Wilson’s 
company, the Consolidated,” looking him straight in the eye as the 
doctor raised his eyebrows a trifle, and have gotten him into the 
notion that insurance is a good thing to have. Now, as a favor to 
me, doctor, I want you to make this a conditional examination, and 
‘do not send it off unless you think Mr. Sevier is reasonably certain 
to pass, for he would not like to be rejected, even for a risk as high 
as $50,000.” 

“$50,000? A heavy policy, Mr. Sevier.” 

“Indeed,” answered that gentleman, with his most haughty air, 
“T do not suppose that you would impute that my financial condition 
is not such as to warrant my taking a policy of that size?” 

“No, indeed, Mr. Sevier, your standing in the business world of 
Chicago is too well known for that.” . 

“T have often been asked to insure,’ continued the applicant; 
“only yesterday an insufferably voluble agent worried me upon the 
subject; but my young friend Mr. Anderson has just told me that 
his father, with whom I have many business relations, has recently 
insured his life for the sum of $50,000, and having great confidence 
in his business judgment. I have decided to take out a similar pro- 
tection myself.” 

“A most commendable decision, sir. Now, Mr. Anderson, if you 
will kindly step into the other room for a few moments, as our ex- 
aminations must be made in private, I will soon join you and let you 
know if it is safe to send off the application.” 


THE TRANSACTION COMPLETED. 


The office boy having gone to lunch, John occupied a comfortable 
rocker in pleasant solitude until the examination was completed, and 
as the doctor came out, whispered : 

“All right, isn’t he, doctor?” 

“Sound as a trivet. Gets a little indigestion from duck and mince 
pie occasionally. How’d you catch him, boy?” 

“Meet me at the Germania at 6 to-night and I will tell you. I have 
to go in there now and get my check for the first year’s premium. 
He don’t know I am an agent.” 

“So I saw. Well, good luck to you, John, and good luck to the 
pater who seems to be a winning card for you.” 

“What did he say?” questioned Mr. Sevier, eagerly. 

“He referred to your feeling bad after eating. but we spoke of 
the prevalence of indigestion, and he said he would mark the ap- 
plication first class if your urinary analysis showed no latent disease. 
You have never been troubled in that respect, I hope?” 

“Never.” 

“Then I think you will get the policy. To make perfectly sure of 
your protection, however, I suppose you had better give me a check 
for the first year’s premium now for Wilson. Make it payable to 
the Consolidated Life Insurance Company, please. Wilson, poor 
old chap, will be glad to get this business, since he is laid up now, 
and he is trying to make a big show in a contest. Thank you,” 

“Come out to lunch with me,” said Mr. Sevier. “I will have a 
light lunch myself, but they can serve you a fine dinner at my club.” 

“Indeed they do,” replied John, “I had dinner there once with 
father and two of his friends. and the quail they served was delicious. 
I regret, however. that I cannot accept your invitation this time, as 
I will simply take a sandwich and glass of milk at the lunch counter 
to-day, as I have many engagements for this afternoon.” 

“Be sure and come to dinner some evening soon, my boy, for 
Mrs. Sevier will be charmed to meet you again. And many thanks 
for your kindness in this matter. I have abways dreaded the thought 
of insuring my life, but feel much better now that it is done. Give 
my regards to your father, and tell him that I have shown my ap- 
preciation of his judgment by following his judgment.” 

“T will with great pleasure, and he will appreciate the compliment. 
When the policy comes I will have Mr. Wilson turn it over to me to 
deliver, and save you any annoyance,” and bowing himself out grace- 
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fully, John left the office with as serene a face as though writing 
and collecting on $50,000 policies were an everyday occurrence. 

But when Wilson, Dr. O’Neill. Greene and Thompson met the 
successful agent at the Germania that evening they ordered a feast 
that caused the waiter to open his eyes with astonishment, and dis- 
cussed at length what brand of cigars should be bought with the 
“stakes.” for the iceberg had melted even quicker than John had 
thought. 





NEGLECTED DUTIES. 


Duties may be divided into two classes. One class includes all 
those things which come up in the ordinary routine of work, the 
things which urgently demand attention to-day, this week, this 
month, this year. These things get done. The other class of duties 
includes a list of things longer with some persons, shorter with 
others, sometimes clear and definite, but oftener a little hazy and 
obscure—a list of things we intend to do as soon as we can get to 
it and see to them. 

It is not from deliberate forethought and calculation, not with 
malice prepense that the busy man of affairs lets the weeks slip by 
and does not attend to certain matters not of the most urgent 
character. He is not wilfully negligent, but there are a lot of things 
he never gets to. This explains why so many who intend to insure 
their lives never do it. They die first. 

There is a delusion to which a great many minds are subject, that 
sometime there will be plenty of time in which to do these things. 
We are rushed ahead now, but next year or the year after leisure 
will hang heavy on our hands. 

Another strange fact in life is that many unimportant and even 
trivial matters seem to press themselves forward with such insistence 
that we give them attention, while really important things stand back 
and suffer themselves to be neglected. 

It would seem that there is no need of stern reminders. If one is 
to insure his life at all he should do it at once. An accident, a blow 
or shot, the sudden stroke of some unexpected fatal disease, may 
come. And yet how naturally we assure ourselves that the train we 
are boarding will suffer no collision. the boat we are on will not go 
down, and the sudden fatal attack of disease will not’come upon us 
and long life will be our portion. 

There are numerous reasons to which, probably, few life insurance 
agents draw the attention of their clients. 

A man may die intestate, and the legal division of his property 
which follows may not be favorable to the wife or children. If he 
has adequate insurance, made payable to the wife, she will be pro- 
tected. There is the case of the childless widow. The law allows 
her dower rights, and the remainder of the estate, legally, goes to her 
husband’s relatives. If she gets any more than her legal share it must 
be by will. But most men are even slower about making a will than 
they are about insuring their lives. If a substantial amount of in- 
surance is made payable to the wife she will be provided for, even 
though the husband neglected to make a will. 

Another case is that of a second wife, with a family of young 
children, when there are grown children by the previous marriage 
who are heirs. If the estate is small, and it must be remembered that 
most estates are small, by the legal division the widow is not likely 
to get enough for her own support and to bring up and educate her 
children. The older sons and daughters not uncommonly look upon 
the stepmother and her children as interlopers. She can be protected 
by life insurance. It is well for a life insurance agent to post him- 
self. if possible, relative to the family relations of a prospect. It will 
enable him to make leading suggestions. 

The average wife will not ask her husband to make a will, even if 
she thinks of it, in her favor even if she foresees that in the event 
of her husband’s death she would be left in distressing circumstances. 
The husband should guard against this and any other possible con- 
tingency, due to his own neglect or to any‘other cause, by insuring 
his life in her favor. And the unmarried person who has dependents 
should provide for them with life insurance; and it should be borne 
in mind that the above-made suggestions apply as well to the very 
rich as to the moderately well-to-do. 
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HE 1S A SUCCESSFUL SOLICITOR—BUT DON’T FOLLOW 
HIS EXAMPLE. 


One of the most successful life insurance solicitors in a certain large 
Eastern city, only a few years ago, tried to commit suicide because he 

s “tired of living.” He had been unsuccessful in business in the 
later years of his commercial career, and, although he had a dependent 
family, he yielded to despondency and tried to take his life. 

He was prevented, and later he realized that there were duties 
that demanded his attention on earth. 

Looking about for something which promised a livelihood for him 
and his family, he, fortunately, entered the life insurance business as 
a solicitor, in which he has been successful to a degree far above 
the average. The writer has known this agent well for years. 

“I never realized,” said he, “the value of a man’s life to his family 
until, as a life agent, I began to educate other men concerning the 
value of their lives and the necessity of taking out insurance. And 
I believe that my experience, the impression made upon me and my 
attempted rash act, and the subsequent realization of the suffering and 
hardship it would have entailed upon my dear ones had I succeeded, 
has, mostly, accounted for my success in the life insurance business. 
If there is anyone who is qualified to extol the value of the life of 
the breadwinner it is me, I think.” 





COMPENDIUM OF OFFICIAL LIFE INSURANCE REPORTS. 


In the comparatively short period of five years ending with 1907, the 
number of level premium life insurance companies organized under 
the laws of the several States of the Union has doubled. On January 
1 last there were 160 companies licensed, as against 80 at the be- 
ginning of 1903. Last year 29 new companies entered the field and 
seven withdrew, making the net gain for the year 22, while in 1906 
the gain was 26 companies, In the first six months of the current 
year licenses were granted to nine new organizations, so that the 
present list of licensed companies contains 169 names, exclusive 
of five companies of other countries. These companies are incor- 
porated under the laws of forty-one States and Territories, and 
inasmuch as all of them do not operate in any one State the complete 
reports as to their standing are scattered through more than twenty- 
five official State reports. — 

The extreme competition that has necessarily been engendered by 
the appearance of so many new companies in the past few years, 
makes it necessary that every agent should be in possession of some 
unbiased document giving the latest official standing of all the life 
insurance companies now putting forth their bids for public patron- 
age. Such a document is found in The Compendium of Official Life 
Insurance Reports, the 1908 edition of which (being the twentieth 
annual issue) has just been published by The Spectator Company. 
This valuable publication presents a thorough analysis of the state- 
ments of the 160 companies which made reports to the -arious 
insurance departments for the year 1907. All the figures entering 
into the voluminous annual reports of this large number of com- 
panies are carefully compiled and arranged in order of magnitude 
in a series of fifty-five exhibits, while in a number of the tables 
percentages are given and the rank of the companies also determined 
by them. In the present edition a number of improvements have 
been made in the presentation of the data, and the figures of income 
and disbursement are shown free from padding by bookkeeping items. 
The busy agent will find this work of incalculable value as a time 
saver, as it gives him within one set of covers information which 
otherwise he would have to dig out of many official reports. At the 
same time it presents the data in most convenient form for instant 
comparison, either with any other company or with the preceding 
year. 

The Compendium of Official Life Insurance Reports makes a 
book of 176 pages, is handsomely printed from new and clear type. 
is bound in flexible leather and sells at $2.00 per copy. All orders 
addressed to The Spectator Company, 135 William street, New York, 
will be promptly filled, and no agent can afford to be without a copy 
of this invaluable statistical publication. 

The tabulation presented herewith is taken from this work, and 
shows the aggregate transactions of the 146 ordinary and fourteen 
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industrial companies of the United States which made reports for the 


year 1907: 


AGGREGATES OF THE FINANCIAL STANDING AND BUSINESS FOR 1907 OF 
THE ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


















































Ordinary Industrial 
Companies. Companies. 
rhe on edt aay cme ES Darnlyn eee PatN Sauee Hee Ria 146 14 
Capital stock. . ee $21,587,000 $4,865,000 
INCOME. 
New premiums........... pid 47,419,897 20,377,088 
Renewal premiums....... te Ce btks shag wee 342,215,046 118,333,134 
Received for annuities... ..........0.. 26. cece ee ee ee cece ee 4,424,978 307,304 
Total premium income. aig 394,059,921 139,017,526 
Dividends, interest, etc. ..b 111,061,503 14,447,932 
Received for rents. . SEDO. 7a it De gk” BERL t pate eon 8,309,036 2,228,219 
AN AHther POOR. Gon: occa cas Dosa Die eeoe Tes 8,915,105 17,353 
Total interest and other income....................-4- 128,285,644 17,293,504 
Patek Meine ee RSs tes ee eh oe SS 522,345,565 156,311,030 
EXPENDITURES. : 
Paid for death losses. . ‘ 125,231,577 38,950,649 
Paid for matured endowments. . 32,255,927 714, 
Annuities paid. AO 6,947,618 353, 191 
Paid for surrendered, lapsed « ‘and 1 purchased policies. é 55,032,214 3, 872, 405 
Dividends to policyholders. . it 39,534,348 6,804,819 
Total payments to policyholders. . 259,001,684 50,695,293 
Dividends to stockholders. . 757,918 380, 
Commissions, salaries and traveling expenses of agents... 55,993,701 33,777,432 
Medical fees, salaries and other trees of dressnteake 13,294,039 910,970 
All other expenses. . Gee 13,141,708 4,834,666 
Total expenses of management................-....--. 83,187,366 45,903,068 
Total expenditures. . fied caked Rew AN NGA ate 342,189,050 96,598,361 
Excess of income over expenditures. cis yh welabetost Rea Tae takin ed 180,156,515 59,712,669 
AsSETs. 
Real estate owned. . = Ss 133,435,016 36,533,529 
Bond and mortgage loans... a 800,177,750 120,988,962 
Bonds own : .-| 1,109,758,600 170,601,119 
Stocks owned. Ay 647,90! 12,489,488 
Collateral loans. . ; ish.', SO ees Oe ema ot BEST CT Bee 34,642,707 11,653,671 
Premium notes and loans...................... 3 331,779,215 16, 679, 765 
Cash in office and banks. . SEG ee ais TOR ae hale reas 899,788 18,445,231 
Net deferred and id premiums. Weg cod fy es BONS 37,581,314 9,737,393 
All other assets. . Ee be Agana 28 ..b 33,651,372 5,029,525 
Total admitted assets.............0.00...22220.22.--] 2,650,573,670 402,158,683 
TRGIS AUPE MOM re. ecb wh cred eatin bE CE 22,272,422 1,861,619 
. LIABILITIES. 9 
eserve. a ‘3 351,372,61 
Losses and claims not paid. . pa amen 1,425,476 
Claims resisted. . a 1.499.087 128,667 
Dividends unpaid ‘and | apportioned. . nee 28'278,820 2,396,163 
All other liabilities. . ..b] 33,804,739 4,296,978 
Total liabilities. . 2.376,709,843 359,619,903 
Surplus to policyholders. . "273,843,827 42,538,780 
% : Poricy Account. 
New business written and paid for................ Policies 753,843 4,148,986 
: ‘ of Mee Amount} 1,345,147,040 576,203,742 
Whole life policies in force..............0.....00.....2-..1 7 Oe te eS ek ores 
Endowment policies in force.............0..0 0000 eee cece ee 9915,650,786 | see es 
All other policies in force.......0.0. 0.0.0.0. ee cece sees +-D) 11016264007 | eee ees 
Total insurance in force...................... ~ Aroun 5,943,151 18, 844, ben 
mount 2,577,246,8 
Total assets (including non-admitted items)... RTT 404,020,302 
Total surplus (including non-admitted items). ects. Cong 296,116,249 44,400,399 


b Ww here the | various items of a few c companies’ ' statements have not been classified, the total 


amounts have been included in these aggregates. 





ANSWERING AN INVITATION. 


A life agent not long ago was trying “for all he was worth” to 
obtain the application of a very busy man, and a rather inaccessible 


one, but without success. 


Finally the busy business man said: 


“- 


will take some insurance with you when I get all ready, but I don’t 
want you to come into my office again until I ask you to do so.” 


“Certainly I agree to that,” 
cut smiling. 


But the agent knew from experience that 
is very indefinite, and that nine times out of ten it means never, 
being merely a subterfuge for postponement or to get rid of a 


solicitor. 


said the agent, promptly, and walked 


“when I get all ready” 


Some weeks thereafter the busy business man heard a knock at his 


"? 


door. “Come in! 
“Good morning, Mr. B———.” 
“Come now,” 


he called, and in walked the agent. 
said he. 
growled the man, “I told you that you were -not to 


come into my office again until I invited you.” 


“Why, certainly, that was the understanding.” 


said the agent, 


smiling, “but didn’t you say ‘come in’ just now when I knocked ?” 
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WHEN TO STOP TALKING. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 


Some two or three years ago an agent arose in an agents’ meeting 
and declared himself as being in sympathy with an epigram of 
George Pick’s, to the effect that the art of writing life insurance 
consists in knowing when to stop talking. In illustration he related 
his experience with a prospect to whom he had been sent by his 
general agent. The prospect was apparently impervious to life 
insurance arguments, as he was old enough to have made numerous 
investments but had never taken a policy. The solicitor approached 
him, obtained an interview and asked many of the usual questions, 
and received the usual answers. In substance, the prospect’s greatest 
objection to life insurance was that he could invest his own money. 

“But have you never made any poor investments?” the solicitor 
finally inquired. 

“T have a few:that I would like to dump into the Mississippi 
river,” replied the prospect. 

“T want that Mississippi river refuse,” declared the solicitor. 

I confess that I do not see the application of this remark. Ex- 
panded somewhat it might mean that the solicitor despaired of 
touching the prospect by any ordinary legitimate argument, and that 
he was willing that life insurance should be considered refuse or 
anything else, so that the prospect would buy some. 

“You have already made foolish investments, make another if you 
choose to consider it that. I am not sensitive about your opinion of 
life insurance, provided you give me an application,’ may have been 
the solicitor’s real meaning. On the other hand, he may have simply 
hit upon a catchy expression which did not mean anything in par- 
ticular; but it won the attention of the prospect. and he consented to 
look at a statement. Later the solicitor returned with one, explained 
it to the prospect, and then announced that he had made an appoint- 
ment with the examiner for a particular hour. The prospect pro- 
tested feebly, but the solicitor was firm, and the transaction was 
closed. With no fuller knowledge of this case than I have before 
me I should say that this prospect was so thoroughly saturated with 
facts about life insurance that talking was almost unnecessary, and 
that while he would always assert that he did not want life insurance 
he could have been brought to the examiner by a little firmness a 
long time before he was. Solicitors who interviewed him always 
made the mistake of going into familiar details and gave him an 
opportunity to debate and reject, when he simply needed to be 
pressed into action. Until the gentleman who described this ex- 
perience appeared upon the scene no one realized that further talking 
was superfluous. 

The experience I have described reminds me of others and also 
inspires a few general remarks about talking. I shall not confine 
myself strictly to the topic which appears at the head of this article, 
but will set down such things about talking as promise to be of help 
to the solicitor. First, however, permit me to describe a talking 
experience which did not end so happily for me as the one which 
I have already related. 


A Lonc-WINDED TALKER. 


It fell to my lot to spend a month with a beginner who had been 
a school teacher for nearly twenty years. He had not been a failure 
as a teacher, but he began to fear that he would be displaced by 
younger men or women, and he looked for a new calling. Life in- 
surance was promising, and hence it came about that I undertook to 
train him. I had not talked long with him until I discovered that he 
had fallen into what I call the monologue habit. That is, he would 
lecture and hold forth upon the slightest excuse, and practically 
monopolize the conversation. This was something of a trial to me, 
for I have a touch of the monologue habit myself and dislike to 
forget the sound of my own voice, but aside from this the long- 
winded lecturer is an utter failure at soliciting. However, I had no 
excuse for making what might appear personal criticisms until I 
could give emphasis to them by an example, and so I listened 
patiently to a great quantity of unedifying remarks until we co- 
operated to interview a prospect. I opened with an inquiry designed 
to draw the prospect out, and having succeeded in getting a basis to 
start from, advanced an argument or two and appealed to the 
beginner for support.- Unhappily for me it was like touching a match 
to a bunch of firecrackers. He exploded in an instant, and such an 
oration about applications that had been written, mercies that had 
come to widows and orphans and the calamities that lay in wait for 
an unprotected family I never had heard before, and hope I may 
never hear again. Talk about tearing a passion to tatters! He 
talked as if his very life depended upon his getting so many words 
out of him in the quickest possible time. I was so amazed and 
chagrined that I almost forgot where I was, and I made no attempt 
to check him. The prospect in the meantime stared at us in mingled 
weariness and perplexity, and probably wondered what it was all 
about. It seemed obvious to me that he was hopelessly bewildered, 
and when the school teacher finally paused I made a hasty excuse 
and fled. But if I didn’t give that oratorical gentleman a lecture on 
lecturing! He improved after that and we wrote a few small .applica- 
tions before I left him to his own devices, but he has never been 
able to write more than $40,000 in new business in a year. However. 
as he resides in a small town he is able to live on his income. 


CoMMUNICATE KNOWLEDGE SLOWLY. 


Now, aside from the fact that the monologue artist is a nuisance 
either in business or in society, and hence is not likely to win busi- 
ness or friends, knowledge of any kind, but especially knowledge 
about life insurance, should be communicated slowly, distinctly and 
with emphasis upon one point at a time. Perhaps the one person 
in the world who knows how to communicate unfamiliar information 
properly is the trained school teacher. He knows that one point 
should be urged at a time, that it should be illustrated over and over 
again until the learner has grasped it clearly; but the average person 
who undertakes to instruct proceeds at a breakneck pace. He has 
known something all his life, and he arrogantly insists, “It is as 
simple as rolling off of a log,” and he pours out a flood of statements 
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which is hopelessly confusing. Only the other day I attempted to 
learn how the score is kept in a game of ten-pins, and my teacher 
took the usual course of overwhelming me with information. I 
know a trifle more than I did a week ago, but I could not count a 
game to save my life. However, I may be dull, and it would not 
be seemly for me to compliment my own powers. But a college 
graduate, and the head of a great library would surely be credited 
with first-class faculties. The general agent and I were soliciting 
this gentleman one day, and hurling facts at him with the rapidity of 
a Gatling gun, when he exclaimed: “Hold on, now; you gentlemen 
go over these things every day, and you can do it almost automatic- 
ally, but I do not think about them once a year and I must go 
slower.” Accordingly, the general agent and I moderated our pace 
and restrained ourselves as best we could. We grew excited oc- 
casionally, but the librarian was determined to understand what he 
bought, if he bought anything, and he would check us when we 
began to hurry. He knew that unfamiliar knowledge cannot be 
understood offhand, and he taught us a lesson about developing 
prospects which we have not forgotten even to this day. Life in- 
surance facts, then, should be communicated slowly and in small 
quantities at a time. An eminent art critic has said that one sentence 
truly understood in some sense constitutes an education, whereas a 
smatterer might hurry through an entire library and still remain 
ignorant and uneducated. This is, of course, a passionate way of 
expressing it, but it is certain that a very small number of facts 
about life insurance, truly understood, will do more toward produc- 
ing conviction than will a volume imperfectly understood. 


INTERVIEWING A SILENT PROSPECT. 


I have shown the general agent in a faulty interview, and it is not 
only fair, but will be helpful, to show him in what I may call a 
correct interview. As a solicitor he is almost a genius, and from the 
very beginning of his career he has conducted his interviews with 
a method that cannot be greatly improved. Usually he knows the 
prospect’s age, needs and general condition before beginning an 
interview. If he meets a prospect accidentally and must proceed with- 
out his usual preparation, he makes a few inquiries and decides upon 
a line of attack. When soliciting he carries a small grip containing 
a complete set of statements from the ages of twenty-one to sixty 
for the three most popular forms of policies; namely, twenty-year 
endowment, twenty-payment life, and ordinary life. While deciding 
upon the plan he will pursue he sometimes shows the prospect state- 
ments for these three policies, and the prospect usually gives some 
evidence of having a preference. Then the general agent begins with 
this as a basis, and presses the point in every possible way until it is 
time to write the application. Some years ago I was present when 
he undertook to insure a somewhat peculiar prospect who would not 
take any part in the interview. He refused to answer questions, 
raise objections or expose himself to the risk of being convinced. 
The general agent was compelled to work with information which 
he obtained from outside sources, and he determined to sell Hays, as 
1 will call him, a twenty-year endowment. Accordingly, he took up 
a position in Hays’ store one afternoon, and as business was rather 
quiet the interview was seldom interrupted. 

“An endowment protects your own old age,” the general agent 
began, and Hays blinked his eyes, but was silent. The general agent 
paused a moment to allow his statement to soak in and then pro- 
ceeded. 

“An endowment policy does not compel you to die to win.” 
blinked again and indulged in some more silence. 

“Tf you have an endowment you win if you live and you win if 
you die,” said the general agent, presently, and Hays raised his eyes 
for a moment, apparently noticed that the general agent was alive, 
and then stared vacantly at the display in his show windows. 

“No investment shows such large returns for so small an outlay,” 
persisted the general agent; but Hays pulled out his pocketbook, took 
off the rubber band, ran it through his teeth and closed his mouth. 
And still the general agent did not lose his senses, did not rise and 
tear Hays to pieces, but continued to believe in his heart that he saw 
an application before him and went on with his monotonous recitation. 
For two hours the general agent fought it out on this line, and Hays 
seldom got beyond an inarticulate murmur, but at the fourth inter- 
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view he signed an application for $20,000 and paid the premium. I 
do reverence to the general agent’s patience, his insight and his 
method. In this case he talked clearly, pointedly and in the right 
proportion. He formed his purpose and he never lost faith in it or 
forgot it for a moment. At the proper moment he saw that an 
application would be signed and he quit talking. He had accomplished 
his purpose and no more talk was needed. Hays continued to blink 
and stare to the end, and I should have been as hopeful of extracting 
business from an effigy, but the general agent knew how to talk, when 
to talk and when to stop talking, and he won his application. May 
others take hope from his example. 





“DO IT RIGHT.” 


If you have a thing to do— 
Do it Right; 

Stick at it till you’re through— 
Do it Right; 

Give good and honest work, 

It pays to never shirk— 
Do it Right. 


Whether working fast or slow— 
Do it Right; 

Don’t do things just for show— 
Do them Right; 

If things go wrong don’t cry, 

Just all the harder try— 


Do it Right. 

If wealth you would acquire— 
Do it Right; 

If to fame you would aspire— 
Do it Right; 


Shun ill gotten gain, 
Strive for an honored name— ° 
Do it Right. 
—Samuel O. Buckner. 





TWO DECADES OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


Even with the temporary setback given to life insurance through the 
excitement consequent upon the investigations of 1905 and 1906, the 
system moves steadily forward on its beneficial career. Although the 
volume of business written has shown a material diminuticn since 
1904 the benefits conferred have increased. More policies are in 
force than ever before, larger amounts are being paid in premiums, 
while the sums disbursed to policyholders and their beneficiaries are 
vastly greater than at any previous time. The aggregate transactions 
of all the companies for a single year reach tremendous proportions, 
and the growth of a decade shows figures equally wonderful in their 
immensity. 

The tabulation herewith shows in comparative form the aggregate 
transactions of all United States life insurance companies for the 
years 1897 and 1907, together with the increases in the period and the 
totals for the decade. The growth in the ten years has been prac- 
tically uniform, the principal items having about doubled. Such a 
growth but dimly foreshadows the vast amount of benefits to be 
conferred on policyholders in future years. During the ten years 
the vast sum of $2,202,678,711 was paid out under policy contracts, 
equal to about 170 per cent of the assets in hand at the beginning of 
the period, proving conclusively that money paid for life insurance is 
not indefinitely locked up, but is being constantly redistributed 
throughout the country. The figures entering into this tabulation are 
taken from The Compendium of Official Life Insurance Reports, 
which is the only publication giving complete detailed statements of 
all United States life insurance companies.* 

Compared with the figures of to-day the companies in existence ten 
years ago seem small, while if we go back twenty years it seems 
possible to realize the truth of the statement that the life insurance 


* Published by The Spectator Company, 135 William street, New York. Price, 
$2.00, bound in flexible leather. 
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business has but barely entered upon its full growth. At the close of 
1887 there were but forty-seven life insurance companies organized 
under the laws of the United States. In that year, for the first time, 
the volume of premium receipts passed the $100,000,000 mark, the 
total being $106,050,761. Interest and other receipts of $31,148,383 
brought the total income up to $137,199,M44. Payments to policy- 
holders were $71,097,579, while the amount laid by from the income 
was $38,083,755, which helped to swell the assets to $614,429.384. The 
new business written was $706,836,955, and the insurance in force 
$2,842,061,135, representing 3,206,551 policies. No comment is needed 
to intimate the vast amount of benefit conferred by the growth in the 
intervening period, which growth cannot possibly suffer more than a 
temporary check. 





| Increase in Totals for 
1907. 1897. 10 Years. 10 Years. 
| (1898-1907.) (1898-1907.) 






































Number of companies.......... 160 56 pO" Ey age ee 
Carminh SOG oi icc. s siuss clientes $26,452,000} $12,047,400, $14,404,600); —...... 
INCOME. 
New premiums................ | 67,796,985 46,338,229 21,458,756) $704,044,521 
Renewal premiums........... a} 460,548,180 190,950,854 269,597,326| 3,380,092,917 
Received for annuities. . Pars 4,732,282 6,058,866! —1,326,584 74,770,168 
Total premium income....... | §33,077,447| 243,347,949, 289,729,498) 4,158,907,606 
Dividends, interest, etc.........| 125,509,435 54,179,682) 71,329,753} 860,796,801 
Received for rents.............} 10,537,255 5,955,286 4,581,969 93,031,316 
All other receipts............. a) 9,532,458 1,462,758 8,070,700 90,803,788 
Total interest and other income) 145,579,148 61,597,726 83,981,422) 1,034,631 915 
Vote Memes 7) 6 vc. oo sic. | 678,656,595} -304,945,675, 373,710,920) 5,193,539,521 
EXPENDITURES. | 
Paid for death losses........... | 164,182,226 78,593,304 85,588,922) 1,259,054,410 
Paid for matured endowments... | 32,970,156 12,351,140 20,619,016; 231,522,558 
Annuities paid................ | 7,300,809 2,978,179 4,322,630 53,401,064 
Paid for surrendered, lapsed and) 
purchased policies........... | 58,904,619 26,944,258 31,960,361 355,656,480 
Dividends to policyholders... .. . . | 46,339,167 18,538,827 27,800,340 303,044,199 
Total payments to policyh’rs.| 309,696,977 139,405,708} 170,291,269| 2,202,678,711 
Dividends to stockholders. . 5] 1,137,918 771,779 365,139 9,269,274 
Commissions, salaries and travel 
ing expenses of agents....... 89,771,133 42,212,053 47,559,080 752,283,736 
Medical fees, salaries and other| 
charges of employ ea ko Sok 20,205,009 9,339,006 10,866,003 165,118,567 
All other expenditures......... a| 17,976,374 17,259,028 717,346 275,719,407 
Total expenses, management....| 129,090,434 69,581,866 59,508,568] 1,202,390,984 
Total expenditures........... 438,787,411 208,987,574 229,799,837| 3,405,069,695 
Excess of income over expend’res} 239,869,184 95,958,101 143,911,083} 1,788,469,826 
| 
AssETS. | 
Real estate owned............. | 169,968,545} 137,990,042 Nk | ere 
Bond and mortgage loans.. : 921,166,712| 452,290,165} 468,876,547) —...... 
Bonds owned................ ‘*| 1,280,359,719 14,690,698} 864,835,675] ——...... 
Stocks owned................ Me A a a Ys re Pn 
Collateral loans................| 46,296,378 44,489,942 | es ee 
Premium notes and loans....... | 848,458,986 51,962,850 296,496,130; ...... 
Cash in office and banks. . 67,345,019 61,428,240 LT ke aes 
Net deferred and unpaid prem ‘ms| 47,318,707 22,161,530 ba 8 oy) ee 
All other assets............... 38,680,897 15,918,989 roo ee dara eae 
Total admitted assets........ 3,052,732,353) 1,344,903,198) 1,707,829,155| —  ...... 
Items not admitted.......... 24,134,041 8,315,831 rie. |) Cia 
LIABILITIES. 
I nee ee ante | 2,650,949,063) 1,118,620,571| 1,532,328,492; — ...... 
Losses and claims not paid..... . 14,976,229) 7,447,339 (49> eats 
Claims resisted................ 1,627,754: 1,070,479 tre 
Dividends unpaid.............. 30,674 ,983| 2,542,534 28,132, 2 SE See 
All other liabilities............ a 38, 101,717) 11,134,097 26,967,620) ieee 
Total liabilities.............. | 2,736,329,746| 1,140,815,020| 1,595,514,726, = ...... 
Surplus to policyholders...... | 316,402,607; 204,088,178 112,314,429) eb ses 
Poricy ACCouNT. | 
New business written...........) | seeoes | 953,306,017; —...... GES Pete 
New business not taken........)5 ==. eee Ue | a ee pee Bie me Aer 
New business actually paid for..| 1,345,147, 040) 845,347,203) 499, eg 837) 14,419,540,408 
Whole life policies in force... ... 7,554,200,965| 3,746,738,989| 3,807,911,976, — ...... 
Endowment policies in force. . 2,915,650,786| 1,221,685,755| 1,693, 365" 030) ig oe 
All other policies in force... ... ‘al 1,016,264, 007 362,053,313 654, 210, 694! atest 
Total insurance in force... . . +) 11,486,115,758| 5,330,478,058| 6,155,637, 700) A 
Industrial business written......, | 576,203,742; 414,722,127 214,150,429) 5,796,200,527 


Industrial insurance in force. . . 





‘| 2,577,246,881| 995,642,014] 1,581,604, 867) tps 





* Prior to 1901 figures represent United States bonds and other stocks and bonds. a Where 
the various items of a few companies’ statements have not been classified, the total amounts have 
been included in these aggregates. All companies on paid-for basis. 





A WORTHY LIFE, WORK. 


Life insurance is the most influential, the most important, financial 
factor in the world to-day, as regards both capital controlled and bene- 
fits conferred on mankind. 

It is growing in importance year by year. 

It is a clean business, and clean-cut men find it attractive and remun- 
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erative. It is pre-eminently an accumulating business, once the proper 
nucleus is provided, and the necessary impetus attained. Honest can- 
vassing persistently carried out will always bring due returns, and the 
rewards are highly satisfactory. 

You are wise to make it your life work. 

It is certainly an enviable distinction to be known as the most reliable 
life insurance man in your section, but it is attained only by the ener- 
getic agent who accepts his opportunity, and diligently applies himself 
to his chosen business. 

Make this your goal!—Issued by Hartford Life. 





INSURANCE vs. “PET SCHEMES” AND “GILT-EDGED”’ 
INVESTMENTS. 
A prominent Southern gentleman, who is credited with a line of 
life insurance aggregating $700,000, and who has recently added to 
his holdings, writes as follows regarding his insurance: 


The past year has shown a lot of us fellows who carry a heavy 
line of insurance, that as an investment it is a whole lot better than 
some of our “pet schemes” which are so “gilt edged.” For instance, 
at one time when I had to suddenly raise a lot of money, and United 
States bonds were not good collateral at fifty per cent, I found that 
some of my paid-up insurance was good collateral at ninety per cent 
of what it had cost me all told, counting every dollar I had spent 
for it. And taking a line of my fully-paid insurance, aggregating 
over $300,000, I find that it averages 77% per cent of what it cost me 
as collateral, and the average income in cash dividends on all my 
paid-up insurance last year, aggregating several hundred thousand 
dollars, was 1.23 per cent on its total cost, the amount varying from 
the lowest of 1.11 per cent to the highest, 1.39 per cent. I would 
certainly be very happy if all my investments, which are good, would 
show the same average, and all this in addition to the insurance 
feature which I have had for all these years free. 





FIRST SUPPLEMENT TO THE HANDY GUIDE FOR 1908. 


The Spectator Company has issued the first supplement to the 1908 
edition of The Handy Guide. It consists of twenty-four pages, and 
presents new rates, values and policies of the Berkshire Life and 
Massachusetts Mutual, the new values of the New England Mutual 
Life and the new principal and income bond of the Travelers. As 
every agent needs to keep posted on the latest developments in con- 
nection with premium rates, surrender values and policies, a copy 
of this supplement is essential to complete his outfit. Subscribers to 
The Handy Guide for 1908 will be supplied with copies of this sup- 
plement at 25 cents each, or on receipt of 75 cents the first supplement 
will be sent at once, and the second and third as issued later in the 
year. Address all orders to The Spectator Company, 135 William 
street, New York. 





THE STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF INDIANA. 


In the excitement engendered by the life insurance investigation in 
New York during 1905, some companies of other States also came under 
the searchlight. Among them was the State Life Insurance Company of 
Indiana, having its headquarters in Indianapolis. Developments in con- 
nection with an agency company which controlled the State Life re- 
sulted in the resignation of some of the principal officers of the com- 
pany and changes in the directorate. Whether the new men have bene- 
fited the company or not seems to be an open question. A correspondent 
of THE SPECTATOR recently sent in the following communication: 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 
The State Life of Indianapolis seems to be reducing its expenses by 
writing less business, but is apparently putting the saving into the 
salaries of figurehead officers. Last year it sustained a slump of twelve 


* millions in new business—writing less than fifty per cent of the amount 


reported for 1906—and lost five and three-quarter millions of its in- 
surance in force. In spite of this fact it has advanced the salary of its 
president from $6000 to $12,000. He is the postmaster of Indianapolis 
and merely gives the company a part of his time. 

The Marion county auditor has a sinecure official position with the 
company as treasurer at $4000 per year, and I am told there are other 
State officials on its list of salaried officers at a similar salary, just for 
the influence they can exert to restore the company to confidence. 

Mr. Wynn’s salary has likewise been doubled I am told (from $6000 to 
$12,000), but he is the moving spirit and doubtless earns his money. 

Although the company wrote last year less than fifty per cent of the 
amount reported in 1906, its expenses only decreased a little over $100,- 
000, and the percentage of net management expenses to premium income 
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-was 34.83 in 1907, against 37.55 in 1896. 
dently not any better than the old. 
Indianapolis, Ind., July 31. 


The new management is evi- 
CANDIDA. 


On receipt of the foregoing communication we requested a special cor- 
respondent at Indianapolis to look into the matter with a view to ascer- 
taining if the charges made were well founded. He has reported to us as 
follows: 

[TO THB EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

I have investigated the State Life Insurance Company probably as 
thoroughly as I can under the circumstances, and I am now prepared to 
make my report, having covered every item you mention in your letter. 
To do the subject of the State Life justice, I had better touch briefly 
upon some matters in its history. 

In February or March of 1907, the State Agency scheme got the State 
Life into trouble. I meed not give minute details, as you probably re- 
member that a number of suits were brought against the Agency Com- 
pany and a number of injunctions were granted and dissolved. The State 
Agency Company was finally taken over by the Great Western Agency 
Company, and the State Life got rid of what had proved to be a white 
elephant. However, the rumors and charges that were set afloat brought 
the State Life into such discredit that the Insurance Department of this 
State determined to examine the company. The officers of the company 
stubbornly declined to treat the Department with courtesy, but they 
at length submitted with rather bad grace. Then some facts that did 
not please the public were, apparently, disclosed. It appeared that the 
four principal officers of the company had created separate departments 
for themselves and were bitterly jealous of each other. Each officer 
drew several salaries, and each received a total of $18,000 a year, or a 
grand total of $72,000 for the offices of president, vice-president, second 
vice-president and secretary. The examination by the Insurance De- 
partment seemed to show that President Sweeney and Vice-President 
Quinn had received a commission of $25,000 each on the building which 
the State Life had bought. The testimony on this point seemed so con- 
clusive that Sweeney and Quinn resigned, with the announcement that 
they would permit the courts to vindicate them. Accordingly, suits 
were brought against the two ex-officials for the recovery of the $50,000, 
but up to date nothing has been heard from them. 

The investigation, the rumors and the supposed disclosures took up much 
of the space in our local newspapers for weeks during the early part of 
1907, and when the thing came to an end the general opinion was that 
the State Life’s credit was torn to rags. The investigation, however, 
brought out that the company was not only solvent, but its condition in 
general was good. The thing to do then was to patch up the company’s 
eredit again. Accordingly, two changes were made among the officers, 
some departments were created with responsible men at the head of 
them and, as nearly as I remember, four new directors were elected. 

I may say that the salaries of the officers were cut from $18,000 to 
$12,000 a year. H. W. Bennett, then postmaster of the city of Indian- 
apolis, was elected president at a salary of $6000. Presumably he was 
to give as much of his time to the company as he could under the cir- 
cumstances. The State Life’s report to the Insurance Department shows 
that from March to December, 1907, Mr. Bennett received $4,841.67. Two 
or three months ago Mr. Bennett resigned his position as postmaster 
and publicly announced that he did so that he might give all of his 
time to the State Life. The Insurance Department is under the im- 
pression that Mr. Bennett now receives the full salary of $12,000 a year, 
but has no way of finding out until the company makes its report in 
December. 

With the resignation of Vice-President Quinn, Secretary Wynn, who 
also had charge of the actuarial work of the company, was elected vice- 
president. Wynn and Second Vice-President Coffin came out of the 
trouble with clean records, apparently, and with his election to the 
office of vice-president, Wynn is now vice-president, secretary and 
actuary. His total salary is $12,000 a year, as shown on the schedule at 
the State House. Inasmuch as he formerly received $18,000 for being 
simply secretary and actuary, his new honor has not increased his 
emoluments. This, apparently, disposes of the allegation that the sec- 
retary’s salary has been increased from $6000 to $12,000 a year. 

In the reconstruction which occurred after the investigation a treas- 
urer was elected, and Albert Sahm, now auditor of Marion county, was 
chosen at a salary of $4000 a year. The figures at the Insurance De- 
partment show that he received $3,258.30 from March to December. Wm. 
C. Bobbs, Jas. F. Dissette and J. R. Wilson, three of the four new di- 
rectors appointed, received $2,466.67 each from March to December. In 
all, six new men were added to the board of directors of the State Life 
and draw salaries as such. President Bennett and Treasurer Sahm are 
among this number. 

Your correspondent charged that the State Life had fallen into the 
hands of political speculators, and that State officials are on the list of 
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salaried officers. I may say that I find nothing in the company’s report 
to show that State officials are drawing salaries from the insurance com- 
pany. There are no charges to this effect at the present time in In- 
dianapolis and, under the circumstances, I fail to see how I could in- 
vestigate this point further. If the State Life is paying salaries to In- 
diana officials, it is doing it under cover, and if your correspondent has 
accurate information, he has sources which are not open to me. I am 
inclined to think that he is simply repeating the prejudices which many 
of the competitors of the State Life will always feel toward it. 

As to the item about political speculators: Treasurer Sahm has un- 
doubtedly been a politician, but he is supposed to be one of the better 
kind. He was chosen to give credit to the State Life and, so far as I 
know, his reputation is without a blot. He is one of the most popular 
men in Marion county and, being a Democrat, he had to overcome a 
large Republican majority in order to be elected to his present position. 
I know Mr. Sahm, personally, have known him for years, and while I 
feel no special admiration for him, I do not know a single fact that 
would impair his excellent reputation. Since he has been in the 
auditer’s office he has unearthed a great amount of grafting, which has 
further raised him in the public esteem. In the absence of any facts, I 
could hardly take it upon myself to assert that such a man as Mr. 
Sahm would bleed an insurance company to the extent of $4000 a year. 
I may say, however, that it is the general impression that Mr. Sahm re- 
ceives his salary for the assurance which his name gives the public, 
rather than for the actual work he does. If honesty and integrity are 
worth anything to an insurance company, then I should say the position 
of treasurer is not a sinecure. 

President H. W. Bennett has been successful in everything he has un- 
dertaken, and has figured somewhat in politics. He has large business 
interests himself, and his father-in-law is one of the wealthy, influ- 
ential men of our city. Mr. Bennett’s prestige would enable him to get 
almost anything that he might covet, but his reputation is without a 
flaw. He is said to be a man of fine ability, and his name, in the popular 
phrase, is one to conjure with. He was particularly chosen to restore 
confidence in the State Life. He has large business interests of his 
own, but the impression is, that he is able to give the State Life all the 
time and attention that it should receive from him. It would be unjust 
to call him and Sahm political speculators, although I would not myself 
undertake to say that they do or do not earn their money. If a man’s 
services are desired and he puts a certain value upon them, I suppose 
the practical conclusion is, that he has the right to. In general, a man 
is supposed to be worth what he can get in a fair and open manner. I 
am not particularly impressed with the plan of bolstering up the credit 
of an institution with the names of able mien, but the charge that the 
State Life has fallen into the hands of political speculators seems to 
me not well founded. : 

The four new directors that were added to the State Life were se- 
lected from among the ablest business men in Indianapolis. They are: 
Wm. C. Bobbs, Jas. F. Dissette, W. J. Mooney and H. P. Wasson. 

The State Life’s business in force at the end of 1906 was $81,047,860, 
while at the close of 1907 it was $75,281,153. This shows a falling off of 
nearly $6,000,000. 

Now that I have given you what facts that I have been able to get 
hold of, I may say that my personal opinion is, that the statement that 
the State Life has fallen into the hands of political speculators is non- 
sense. I do not admire the business methods which won success for the 
State Life, but I believe, and I think the general opinion is with me, 
that the State Life is a much better company than it ever was. I may 
say in conclusion that the Auditor of State, who has made himself very 
satisfactory to the insurance agents of this State, gives the State Life 
an unqualified endorsement. INVESTIGATOR. 

Indianapolis, Aug. 10. 





The unbiased report of our investigator would seem to dispose, to some 
extent, of our first correspondent’s criticisms. It is satisfactory to know 
that the company is being rehabilitated, and that the policyholders’ in- 
terests are being conserved. The State Life has a substantial surplus, 
and under conservative management should be able to show a material 
reduction in expenses without going backward in the matter of new 
business and insurance in force. If the present management is looking 
for the best interests of the business in general, and its own policy- 
holders in particular, it should not be content with allowing the busi- 
ness to run itself. Even an incompetent management can do that, and 
in the light of the two communications given above, the managers of 
the State Life do not seem to be doing much beyond drawing salaries. 
The company apparently has no reason to hide its standing from the 
public, and it is to be hoped that its managers will be wise enough to 
aid in the restoration of public confidence by making publicly known 
every detail of its transactions and pushing aggressively again for new 
business. 
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HYDROPHOBIA IN BUENOS AYRES, ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
By Freperick S. CruM. 

It is interesting to note, in connection with the heated contro- 
versies which are appearing in the press of this country this season 
concerning the frequency or infrequency of true hydrophobia or 
rabies, that this disease has. passed through the experimental stage in 
Buenos Ayres, among many other foreign cities and countries. 
During the last ten years (1897 to 1906) there have been thirty- 
seven deaths from rabies in ‘the city of Buenos Ayres according to 
the official statistics of mortality, and of this number thirty were 
males and seven females. The detail figures by years were as 
follows: 


DEATHS {FROM RABIES, OR HYDROPHOBIA, IN THE CITY OF BUENOS 
AYRES—1897-1906. 








} | 
YEARs. | Total Deaths. | Males. Females. 
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There seems ito have been some improvement in the mortality from 
this cause. During the first five years of the ten-year period there 
were twenty-three deaths, against only fourteen during the last five 
years. The real improvement was even greater than the actual num- 
ber of deaths indicate, for the population of Buenos Ayres has in- 
creased rapidly in the last decade, and the mortality rate from rabies 
was 0.06 per 10,000 of population during 1897-1901, and only 0.03 
during 1902-1906. 

Some of this improvement has undoubtedly been due to the work 
of the Pasteur laboratory located in Buenos Ayres, where suspicious 
cases have been treated in considerable numbers. These cases are 
received not only from the city but from the whole Province of 
Buenos Ayres. Considerably more males than females have been 
treated, and more than one-half of the cases have come from the city. 

The statistics in detail of persons treated in the Pasteur laboratory 
of Buenos Ayres are presented in detail for a seventeen-year period 
in the second table. 

These figures seem to bear out our assumption that the improve- 
ment in the mortality from rabies in Buenos Ayres has been due, in 
part at least, to successful treatment of suspected cases in the Pasteur 
laboratory. There have been more cases treated in the last five 
years, both of persons resident in the city of Buenos Ayres and in 
the province as a whole, than in any period of similar length since 
the records have become available. During 1897-1901 there were 1493 
cases and twenty-three deaths in the city of Buenos Ayres, against 
1,770 cases and only fourteen deaths during 1902-1906. 

The statistics of the Pasteur laboratory of Buenos Ayres are given 


in considerable detail in the annual reports of the city for the years 
1904, 1905 and 1906. They show that during those three years there 
were 31,803 inoculations, or an average of 16.1 per person; that 
there were 1981 persons treated, 1650 of whom were bitten by an 
aggregate of 1016 mad animals, and 331 by 326 suspected animals. 
Of the persons bitten by mad or suspected animals, 103 were bitten 
on the head or face, 1199 on the upper limbs, 595 on the trunk and 
lower limbs, and 84 on various parts of the body. The injuries or 
bites were inflicted by animals classified as foilows: Dogs, 1852; 
cats, 110; horses, 5; cows, 4; foxes, 4; rabbits, 3; rats, 2, and monkey 
1. Rabies were experimentally recognized in 486 animals, which to- 
gether bit 873 persons. 


STATISTICS OF PERSONS TREATED FOR RABIES IN THE PASTEUR LABORA- 
TORY, BUENOS AYRES—1890-1906. 























| Province oF BuENOS Ayres.| City oF BuENos Ayres. 
YEARS 
Nl l | | 
Total. | Males. | Females.| Total. | Males. | Females. 
249 | 203 46 158 | 130 28 
285 | 197 88 | 188 126 | 62 
334 | 244 90 | 217 159 58 
328 271 57 | 224 181 | 43 
277 195 82 | 212 | 144 
295 212 83 | 295 | 212 83 
249 189 60 249 | 189 60 
392 265 127 | 330 | 223 107 
529 383 146 | 391 284 107 
32 214 109 202 142 
585 410 175 355 256 99 
419 299 120 215 | 153 62 
368 255 113 | 242 | 175 67 
548 377 nm). Ss we 110 
638 444 194 | 422 | 302 120 
686 505 181 | 406 | 305 101 
657 485 "172 | 363 | 290 73 
TOG Secs cs Ve wes vanity eee 5 148 2,014 | 4,806 | 3,498 1,308 











A valuable and convenient contribution to our knowledge of rabies 
is to be found in “Florida Health Notes,’ Vol. III, No. 7, July. 
1908. The facts and statistics reported in that pamphlet, like those 
available in the annual statistical reports of Buenos Ayres, make it 
appear to be unwise to advocate that true hydrophobia is a disease so 
rare that it practically does not exist outside of the imagination. 
Likewise, it would appear to be the better part of wisdom to con- 
tinue to insist that every reasonable precaution be taken by owners of 
dogs and cats in order that the possibility of human infection by 
true hydrophobia or rabies be reduced to a minimum. 





THE SENTIMENT OF PROTECTION. 


There is no sentiment more beautiful than that which prompts us 


to provide protection for our loved ones after we are taken from 


them. " 


We regard it not only a duty but a privilege. It is a means by 
which we can show our concern, our unselfishness, our affection. It 
appeals to our noblest instincts and the highest purpose that we can 
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have in this world. It carries our thoughts to that time, perhaps far 
into the future, when we will no more return from the office, the 
factory, or the field to receive the greetings of our wives and children; 
when they can no longer look to us for protection, companionship and 
counsel, and lean upon us for support; when they must be guided by 
their own judgment, fight their own battles, and meet the responsi- 
bility in their own way. 

When we are listening to the appeal of the life insurance agent and 
signing the application, all these changes that will come to them occupy 
our thoughts. If we had before been influenced by the fear of not 
being able to pay the premium, or the inconvenience of doing so, or 
indifference or selfishness, that influence has entirely disappeared. It 
has been brushed aside by the promptings of a higher and nobler 
part of our nature; by that sentiment which makes us better husbands 
and fathers, better citizens, better men; that compass which directs 
us along the path of duty. 

Show me a man who carries life insurance and I will show you a 
man who is not all bad, regardless of other things he may or may not 
have done. Any man who has insured his life as a protection to his 
wife and children, a brother or sister, father or mother, has responded 
to the call of this sentiment, and has been prompted to act by his 
manliness, his unselfishness and by the real good there is in him. 





NEW OPTION IN TRAVELERS’ CONTRACTS. 


The Travelers Insurance Company of Hartford has added to its 
endowment contracts a new option, which provides a substantial in- 
come for the declining years of life. On the maturity of an endow- 
ment the insured may take a paid-up policy for life for the face of 
the contract and an annuity beginning at age sixty-five. Should the 
insured die before reaching age sixty-five, only the amount of the 
paid-up policy is paid to his heirs. The following shows the amount 
of annuity granted per $1000 of insurance under this option: 
































} ! 

AGE ATTAINED | Amount of || AcE ATTAINED | Amount of | AcE ATTAINED Amount of 
BY INSURED AT | Life Annuity || By INSURED AT Life Annuity || By INsuRED AT | Life Annuity 

Marority or | Payable Maturity OF Payable MATURITY OF Payable 

ENDOWMENT. | as Above. ENDOWMENT. as Above. ENDOWMENT. | as Above. 

$ 3 } $ 
30.. 405.60 eee | OC See ee 141.64 
| 385.0: | 233.91 | 49... 132.24 
82... 364.95 220.37 || 50.. 123.58 
33... 346.34 | 207.37 | 51... 114.89 
34.. $28.11 | 195.33 | 52... | 106.88 
35.. 310.27 | 183.75 53... | 99.08 
36.. | 293.79 || 172.45 || 54.. } 91.89 
_ See ee 277.65 = || Ue) ed a ae 84.90 
DBs Bic. wane ves 262.75 = || 151.56 
! 














On the twenty-year distribution plan a similar option will be found 
of benefit, although the annuity benefits are not as large as under 
the endowment plan, for the reason that the premiums at the earlier 
ages are considerably smaller. 








Ace orIn- | Life Annuity AcE oF In- | Life Annuity | AcE oF In- | Life Annuity 
SURED AT Issu-| Payable SURED ATIssu-| Payable j|/surEpD aTIssu-| Payable 
ANCE OF | as Above. ANCE OF | as Above. | ANCE OF | as Above. 
CoNTRACT. Conrracr. | ContTRACT. 
| 
| § $ $ 
ET 85.64 RRS ae 65.86 | 38. . 50.99 
_; Ra ees 83.07 Ae es | 64.30 1 Oe 49.55 
33... a 80.90 Bi: 61.99 ; 40.. 48.16 
23... 78.41 a2. . 60.39 i on ee 46.82 
24 76.29 33. . 58.75 ee ese 45.37 
25 74.18 34... | 57.28 iy Sea aA 44.17 
26 72.08 35.. 55.55 RY Sea ee 42.93 
27 69.99 . Se 53.98 | 45.. 41.75 
28 sa 67.92 37 52.52 
| } 











It will be noted that this table is operative in accordance with the 
age of the insured at issuance of the contract and not the age of the 
insured at maturity, as is the case with endowment contracts. 





SAMPLE RATES ON THE PRUDENTIAL MONTHLY INCOME 
POLICY. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of Newark, N. J., has placed 
on the market a new contract, providing for the payment of a 
monthly income for twenty years after the death of the insured, or 
maturity of the endowment. The policy will be issued in amounts 
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of from $10 to $500 per month, in multiples of five, at the following: 
rates on the basis of a $10-monthly income: 





























10-Pay- 15-Pay- 20-Pay- | 10-Year 15-Year | 20-Year 
AGE. Whole ment ment ment Endow- Endow- Endow- 
Life. Life. Life. Life. ment. ment. ment. 
$ $ g & 3 & $ 

Mk ste 26.24 64.63 47.83 39.64 161.00 102.03 73.28 
Lee 29.41 70.16 51.99 43.13 161.44 102.56 73.90 
30....... 33.47 76.81 57.01 47.39 162.05 103.28 74.77 
| ae 38.76 84.77 63.07 52.62 162.95 104.38 76.16 
| SE | 45.76 94.38 70.53 59.16 164.33 106.15 78.46 
ee | 55. 106.01 79.82 67.62 166.67 109.2 82.46 
EEE 68.11 120.32 91.77 78.91 170.80 114.64 89.35 
| See | 85.91 137.97 107.36 94.38 177.87 123.78 100.87 
Rr ae | 110.64 160.16 128.41 116.24 189.62 138.99 119.55 
65.......| 145.34 189.27 158.05 147.97 209.16 163.81 149.16 








The company will also issue the monthly income form with pay- 
ments to extend for twenty years and so long thereafter as the 
beneficiary shall live. The rates for this form are based on the 
ages of both the insured and the beneficiary. The following are 
sample rates on this form with a monthly income of $10: 


























WHOLE Lire. 20-PayMENT LIFE. 20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
AGE = EU outa SU ES PREM 
OF | 
In- Beneficiary | Beneficiary | Beneficiary | Beneficiar Beneficiary | Beneficiary 
SURED. | Same Age 5 Years Same Age |_ 5 Years Same Age 5 Years 
as | Younger than as | Younger than as Younger than 
Insured. | Insured. Insured. | Insured. Insured. Insured 
g $ s 3 $ $ 
: Sere 32.19 33.25 47.70 | 49.24 102.66 105.92 
| » 84.81 35.99 50.19 | 51.89 97.68 101.38 
38.25 39.59 53.41 | 55.24 92.57 96.58 
35...... 42.89 44.38 57.61 | 59.53 88.18 92.21 
40...... 49.24 50.85 63.14 | + 65.14 85.68 89.31 
45...... 58.01 59.74 70.67 | 72.68 86.47 89.39 
Se 70.25 72.05 81.12 | 83.06 91.66 93.91 
ee 87.35 89.10 95.82 97.62 102.31 104.13 
60...... 111.41 112.90 117.01 118.50 120.32 121.81 
OB. 5653 145.60 146.59 148.23 | 149.22 | 149.42 150.41 








These rates are non-participating, as the company does not now 
write any participating business. 





NEW RATES OF THE WASHINGTON LI7E. 


On September 1 the Washington Life Insurance Company of New 
York issued new tables of non-participating rates, which are some- 
what lower than those previously in use. The following are samples 
of the new rates: 



































x 10-Pay- | 15-Pay- | 20-Pay- | 10-Year | 15-Year | 20-Year 
Acer. | Ordinary| ment ment ment | Endow- | Endow- | Endow- | 5-Year 
Life. Life. Life. Life. | ment. ment. ment. Term.* 
| 
$ $ $ | $ $ $ 3 
21 15.15 37.20 27.52 22.80 | 91.34 57.88 41.58 9.61 
25 16.61 39.75 29.44 24.42 | 91.53 58.12 41.86 9.90 
30 18.91 43.50 32.27 26.81 91.87 58.53 42.35 10.40 
35 21.90 48.02 35.70 29.77 92.37 59.14 43.13 11.16 
40 25. 53.45 39.9 33.47 | 93.14 60.13 44.42 12.39 
45 31.19 60.03 45.16 38.24 | 94.43 61.85 46.65 14.53 
50 38.49 68.11 51.91 44.61 | 96.75 64.89 50.53 18.60 
55 48.54 78.08 60.71 53.35 | 100.72 70.03 57.03 25.75 
62.51 -61 72.59 65.68 | 107.33 Cee Fe Scat 37.69 
| 





* Non-renewable. 





TALK TO THE POINT. 


“I never could get an application by talking ‘around Robin Hood’s 
barn,’” said an agent, “by ‘beating about the bush.’ I remember, 
some years ago, just after I’ left school, that I was about to start 
cut on the road, in the country, to sell a patent household device. I 
was instructed how to approach, how to introduce myself and my 
goods. If I met the man in the field I was to remark upon the 
wonderful improvements of the times, particularly to farming ma- 
chinery; touching lightly upon certain great inventions, gradually 
working up to the device carefully concealed meanwhile beneath my 
coat. 

“Tf I met the woman of the house out in the yard, I was to casually 
refer to the weather, and then to the chickens or the children, to her 
preserving or strings of dried apples on the end of the shed. 

“But I soon found that I could make a sale a good deal easier by 
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getting right at the point and by making what I had to say about 
my device so interesting that I got and held attention. I have had 
the same experience since I began to solicit life insurance. I never 
could see the sense of wasting precious time, after one has got an 
interview with a prospect, by roundabout talk. -If a life insurance 
solicitor has not the ability to make the subject attractive, to interest 
the prospect in his own behalf, then he is, if not a failure, not an ideal 
success. I know there are certain formulas given in the textbooks 
on salesmanship, and they read first-rate there; but they fall short in 
actual field work—that is, according to my experience.” 





PARTICIPATING AND NON-PARTICIPATING BUSINESS. 


Among the requirements of the uniform blank sent out by the State 
Insurance Departments for the annual statements of the life in- 
surance companies is a showing of the volume of participating and 
non-participating business in force. The accompanying table has 
been made up from such Department reports as have already been 
issued covering the figures of 1907. It will be noticed that in a total 
of over nine billions of insurance in force only a fraction over eight 
per cent is on the non-participating plan. This percentage, however, 
may reasonably be expected to grow rapidly in view of the fact that 
many companies formerly writing participating business are now 
confining their operations to the non-participating form, while several 
new companies are advocating exclusively the latter form. The table 
includes only ordinary companies, as the industrial organizations did 
not separate their ordinary business from the industrial: 


PARTICIPATING AND NON-PARTICIPATING INSURANCE IN FORCE. 


Participating Non-Participating 

NAME OF COMPANY. Business. Rank. Business. Rank. 
EADS PANG. ooo cesses ute sers ences <4 $225,343,186 7 $45,684,388 6 
American Central .............- 18,647,248 3 2,519,830 25 
American of Towa........esceses 3,028,875 42 665,000 32 
Bankers of Nebraska............ 21,555,097 3 241,233 36 
Berkshire Life ...0.c.cccssceses 64,910,790 BOs. F3  as ma 
COnSEI OR Cle Dien dasicedeedavsiacas 9,321,555 39 1,462,000 27 
Columbian National ..........-. 25,606,174 28 9,894,712 15 
Connecticut Mutual ............ 164,009,444 11 11,298,031 2 
Des: Manes: Lede o. ok s cosce c's a cis 24,543,252 29 25,500 39 
Equitable, New York........... 1,247 "516, 930 3 §2,609,424 3 
Equitable of Iowa...........++++ 34 "045,376 25 808,946 31 
SS Ee a Ree: 10,091,744 38 2,015,032 26 
Fidelity: Mutual <2. ...6..00..cs00 119,452,264 3 eens i 
DS ne oa perenne pg ter 27 6,603,895 23 
Germ aie FLMC oss so vecdecccs ob ee 105,930. 15 7,662,889 20 
WRSrHOed Bale. cs dois sbsigdve <acons *11,694, Gr 37 8,707,913 16 
PAGO. TOG osc ccecnsvndcusewacves 73,649,534 19 12,543,763 li 
TRO oe oko diccideneciscwgce 7,099,772 40 81,000 37 
Pianhigiten Title ..6 65 cies dveveve sc 60,778,884 21 8,288,036 18 
Michigan Mutual ............... 20,963,689 3 26,653,424 7 
Minnesota Mutual .............. 19,931,261 32 1,204,155 29 
Wissouri . State oo. ccc e et cecdaces 15,690,795 36 1,134,221 30 
BERGE AOE iis ios css s csreces 427,989,290 5 17,722,665 9 
Mutual of New York............ 1,376,142,144 2 76,610,264 4 
National of U. S. of A........... 37,257,460 24 12,809,473 10 
National of Vermont............- 126,743,755 12 25 035, "527 oe 
ING0y MaMPIGUE i okie sv odes aicce mes 178,872, 320 SS 4 Seeds <a 
New! Vor Bil@) oo000.030 ove cdicxe 1,877,163,487 1 e 128,177,697 2 
Northwestern Mutual........... "868,365, 4 453,625 35 
Pacific Mutual ...............66- 94,393,560 16 8,330,851 17 
Pent Muttial 056. se sscccsceese 425,358,804 6 597,466 34 
Pheenix Mutual ................-. 92,060,732 17 11,019,986 13 
Provident L..and T............. 194,863,827 9 78, 38 
Register L. and A.........-.--++ 5,022,665 41 7,603 40 
Royal Union ............-2ss00- 17,059,587 35 640,500 33 
Wet EAE pis su aiccccdne coecsyon 1,996,960 43 7,822,473 19 
ee Bea ho reo cineicRarace sis ols 74,005,153 18 1,276,000 28 
State Mutual (Mass.)..........-. 116,048,622 14 7,208,822 21 
TEMOIETE ccaiin ceucilicn so oe kieece 18,838,635 ° 3 161,496,785 1 
Uriion’ Cemtral ioe sc sei cy costcice 207,817,129 8 48, 747,437 5 
Riciicas MAUGUGL .. dos5 Coecwesincsnce 56,239,237 22 7 7,064,780 22 
United States Life .............. 30,452,582 66 4,565,496 24 
Washington Life .:..........+.-- 46, 846, 624 23 11,012,597 14 

REI asia taco Ree oa fae IEE $8,584,319,066 we $770,781,439 


* Exclusive of $36,348,550 safety fund business. 
ANNUAL AND DEFERRED DIVIDENDS. 

For the first time in the history of the life insurance business the 
companies on filing their annual reports for 1907 were asked to state 
the amounts of annual and deferred dividend business in force 
separately. A majority of the companies complied with the request, 
and in the table herewith the figures are given for those companies 
having both classes on their books. The industrial companies did 
not separate the ordinary from the industrial business, and hence are 
not shown here, while the Northwestern failed to make the required 
separation in such Department reports as have thus far come to hand. 
The companies having the largest amounts of deferred dividend 
business in force are now prohibited from writing that form, and 
consequently there will be a rapid decline in the next few years from 
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the figures here shown. The totals indicate that out of six and one- 
half billions of insurance in force seventy-three per cent is on the 
deferred dividend plan: 


ANNUAL AND DEFERRED DIVIDEND BUSINESS. 
NAME oF CoMPANY. Annual Dividend. Deferred Dividend. 


FRNA BS Sn Soe a Neviees ee Gans ade didieen $91,414,952 $121,199,513 
Amoritat  COmneh a5 5. cuca oociqrudeswes -basbeu 7389, 7,858,248 
Aimer OF Tees... 2505 deholan lies <kedenn 1,156,225 1,872,650 
Banihere® of: Nebraglen:..:. /-csacaeiciccscsexenwad 17,000 21,538,097 
ORRIN E MG ooo ions oad she oc deeb oa 11,229,252 53,681,538 
COMEERD OEE Aa os 5 Sa Fees wos bine Sock ucameades 772,250 8,549,305 
Columbian National: <<; 05a. cccss cei caghvase 5,995,404 19, 610, 770 
Beaiiaee, iG % ONE soos codec en kbvde ce Peace 202,179,889 1,045,337,041 
Bouitebie Gf LGWas ... 5 oencik bccclucecbcdeete 32,845,876 1,199,500 
FOGGERE, RANE Gao co caw ds co db veccuawes sausnenneee 87,000 10,004,744 
PUGHMUN BANE oral cess oveckss dain ceonneede teas 688,500 26,281,935 
COOUARINEET ERG Co oc Si. 2 ws on cue nce ir netonen 40,207,670 65,722,498 
ERGRIOR PANS. boc cance = sine Feocesudatuaneandesa 456,900 11,238,614 
FRG Ee ov cle cpiGeinn sc Bcectkeckle eek. 15,406,630 58,242,904 
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FAITH IN ONE’S WORK. 


A saleman, an agent, or a solicitor to be a decided success must 
have faith in his house, in his company and in what he is selling. 
Unless he can place an abundance of faith in what he has to sell 
and in himself he would probably succeed better in some other 
vocation than that of a salesman in any line. 

If he thinks he can’t land an order from John Smith, the grocer, 
he will find it reasonably certain that John Smith will not want any- 
thing in his line. The agent who is dead sure that he is right, knows 
that he is on the right track, knows that his company is right, and 
that the rates are right, will prove that he is made of the right 
material and need have no fear of being called down by the home 
office, who sees nothing in him but the orders or applications he 
sends in. 

The pre-eminence of quality is a chief consideration in all lines of 
business. A customer or a client satisfied is worth much more than 
the one who feels that he has not received the value he was entitled 
to. One of the sagest utterances of ancient or modern times was 
by Apollonius of Tyana, who said, “When I pray before the altars my 
prayer is, ‘grant me, ye gods, all that is my due.’” 

A prospect who feels that he is getting all that is coming to him 
is usually well enough satisfied for all practical purposes. 

Faith in one’s work means more earnest effort, and there is no 
success without persistent industry. 








THE FALLACY OF ENDOWMENTS AND OTHER THINGS. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 

A certain magazine, which gives every evidence of being successful, 
has discovered that endowments are a kind of fraud. It does not use 
so strong a word. In fact, it uses the milder term fallacy, and simply 
endeavors to point out to its readers the foolishness of endowments. 
But fallacy or fraud, if its reasonings upon this subject are accepted 
without examination, they would seem to rule the endowment out of 
court and convict anyone of being a simpleton who would attempt 
to carry such a policy. As a very considerable number of the policy- 
holders in America carry endowments, it is appropriate to consider 
why they do. But let us examine first this alleged fallacy of the 
endowment as developed by the magazine: 

The simplest and cheapest form of insurance, now called term, 
requires a very low premium, say about one-fourth of what it costs 
to carry an endowment. In actual figures, if an endowment for 
twenty years costs $48, a ten-year term will cost $12. Now, it does 
not matter whether the comparison is made for one year or for twenty 
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years, it can easily be seen that if a holder dies before the end of any 
given year, he has paid out $36, which he might have saved had he 
known that he would not live. What’s the use of being so foolish, 
says the magazine. Take aterm policy, put the $36 in a savings bank 
or trust company and win at both games! 

This is undoubtedly an excellent programme, and I admit that if 
it could be strictly followed it might, in the course of years, show a 
better investment than an endowment. Unfortunately, the programme 
is impracticable, and I think I could demonstrate it to be so by my own 
experience, even if I had not rather carefully observed a large num- 
ber of other human beings. Take my own case, for example: A 
tendency to be economical seems to be as natural in me as any 
natural process that I have ever seen. I never throw away a piece 
of string, and I always have on hand ten times as much scrap paper 
for figuring purposes as I can ever use. I never leave a room with- 
out turning a gas jet low, and I turn it out upon the slightest excuse 
and stumble around in the dark. My gas and electric light bills are 
about sixty-six per cent lower than the average man’s, and in winter 
[ even sift my ashes to save small pieces of coal that fall through the 
furnace grates. 

Not only this, but I know how to be economical in larger ways. 
If I want to buy a house I look around until I find one that suits me, 
offer what I think it is worth, and then wait until my price is ac- 
cepted. If I see what I think is a real bargain in a piece of real 
estate I buy it, and hold it until someone wants it at a higher price 
than I paid for it. I have made a few dollars in transactions of this 
kind, so that my financial operations have not been limited to accumu- 
lating scrap paper. Notwithstanding I have reduced skimping to a 

_ kind of art, the scheme of carrying term insurance and putting the 
difference between it and an endowment in a savings bank would be 
impossible to me. 

I could manage the term policy without any special exertion. I do 
not carry one at present, but might if I wanted a maximum of pro- 
tection for a minimum cost. I could also make deposits in a savings 
bank. While waiting for the development of a bargain in real estate 
I have occasionally had a small number of thousands of dollars in a 
trust company. So it is not a difficult thing to do one or the other, 
but to carry term insurance and put a small sum regularly into a 
savings bank for the sole purpose of beating an endowment policy 
does not lie within my ability. It would be more difficult for me to 
plan and carry out such a scheme than it would be for the average 
man to turn a gas jet up and down every few minutes. 


Tue Dorncs oF THE AVERAGE MAN. 


And now what does the average man do, the man who is expected 
to be wise, prudent, self-restrained and carry term insurance and put 
the difference in a savings bank and beat life insurance companies at 
Why, he burns string and scrap paper, and every 
piece of material that he don’t see any immediate use for. Is he 
going to waste his energy on such a small thing as a gas jet? No; 
he believes that gas and electric companies have a right to live, and 
so he turns on the electric fan and lets it run all day and all night. 
Suppose he is only cooling an empty room at night, what’s the use 
of making a fuss about a dollar or two? When he does make his 
investments is he usually prompted by his own insight or by the 
importunity of someone who has a commissior to earn? Very likely 
the latter, because when he applies for life insurance he generally does 
it reluctantly and under the supervision of an imperious solicitor. 
Even when he buys real estate, does he generally understand values 
and the thousand and one small items that make one house or lot more 
valuable than another? Surely he shows no real discretion in these 
transactions, because he is generally as ignorant of an actual bargain 
as a deaf man is of sounds. 

This is the average man. About eighteen years’ experience in 
selling everything from a paper of needles to a house and lot have 
convinced me that the average man is seldom moved by the merits 
of a thing, but almost always by the importunity of some other man. 
He would, in most cases, never carry life insurance at all if left to 
himself. This has been said something like a billion times already, 
but it will bear repeating. 

The fact that the magazine’s term insurance and savings bank 


their own game? 
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scheme is impracticable is a reason why it need not be exposed. If 
experience is worth anything such articles will not take $1 out of the 
solicitor’s pocket. I should, then, have no excuse for writing this 
article but for the fact that'a considerable number of insurance agents 
will probably read the magazine article in question, and attribute to it 
more power and influence than it will ever have. The average solicitor 
is prone to become alarmed by everything that does not positively ° 
commend his goods, and so I write to reassure him. 


Att Men Cannot ALways WIN. 


If an agent came to me, after having read an exposé of the en- 
dowment, and asked me how I would talk to a prospect who had had 
his faith destroyed in endowments, I would take some such general 
line as the following: I would remind him first, that no way has 
yet been invented by which all men can always win. I cannot sell a 
man a piece of goods and make a hundred dollars profit in actual 
money and enable him to do the same in the one transaction. If I 
make $100 the buyer may receive what he considers an equivalent, or 
he may make $100 himself in a later transaction, but that two persons 
may make the same kind of a profit in a single transaction is as much 
a consideration as a stick with only one end. The human mind is 
so constructed that we can only grasp one thing at a time, and the 
language we have created shows this. The word gain also means that 
somebody has lost. 

Having made this general proposition clear, I would show that 
even life insurance cannot be so applied as to guarantee a policy- 
holder against loss of every kind. If he knew positively that he would 
die within a year he would be certain to prefer a term policy, but 
he probably would not be able to buy any kind. If he knew that he 
would live twenty years, desired a small investment, combined with 
protection, and found it impossible to think out a feasible investment 
himself, he could not do better than to a buy a ready-made endow- 
ment. If he desired a limited investment, combined with protection, 
he could be suited with the limited payment life policy. I don’t know 
that “limited investment” is an edifying phrase, but I trust that the 
solicitor who reads this will readily understand that if investment and 
protection in nearly equal parts are desired, a limited payment policy 
is the best. 

In fact, if I may be permitted to discourse somewhat upon fallacies 
myself, the fallacy of the magazine’s position upon endowments is 
just this: All men do not have the same needs, and one man does not 
have the same needs all the time. The aim of a life insurance com- 
pany is to furnish whatever may be desired by any respectable number 
of persons. So long as the need is not so much out of the ordinary as 
to involve annoyance in supplying it, a life insurance company could 
afford to satisfy it, even if its preference were against it. Asa matter 
of fact, all life in€urance policies are designed to meet the needs of a 
considerable class of persons. Endowments were not issued until 
it was found that a reasonable number could be readily sold, and the 
same thing could be said of every improved form of policy that has 
been issued from time to time. Why, then, should a magazine, 
individual, or set of individuals, attack a particular form of policy, 
such as the endowment, as being unsuited to any man when, as a 
matter of fact, it is known to be suited to a respectable class of 
men, and no intelligent solicitor ever attempts to thrust it upon any- 
ene? Iam at the present time within two hours’ ride of a man who 
invested $12,000 in a single-premium twenty-year endowment. He 
even deferred his dividends, and no arguments that the general agent 
with whom I have been associated could advance could induce this 
policyholder to figure on the possibility of dying. Now what nonsense 
it is to trouble one’s self about the fallacy of endowments when lots 
of men in the world will have them if they take insurance at all. 

Agents should always remember that a policy should be adapted to 
the individual who takes it, and that there is no such thing as a 
universally good or universally bad policy. I should like to say more, 
because it always irritates me to read about these wonderful truths 
that are applicable to the whole world. As a matter of fact, I have 
always sold a man the form of policy that he thought most suited to 
his needs, and I do not carry endowments myself. I have no par- 


‘ticular admiration for them, but I certainly believe that some men 


ought to have them. 
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A FEW REMARKS ABOUT HUMAN NATURE. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 


Upon looking into a volume which I have before me I find that a 
body of insurance agents, representing perhaps as high a quality of 
ability as might be found in a similar body of men anywhere, not 
long ago elected to hear a paper on the subject of “Human Nature.” 
If insurance solicitors themselves deliberately choose to consider this 
subject when they have their choice of thousands of other subjects it 
must be because they regard it as bearing an important relation to 
their business. At any rate, I have decided to take this for granted 
and to try what I can ascertain that is of interest about “human 
nature.” 

The first thing which occurs to me is a story which appears in this 
same volume to the effect that a Mr. H. was one day standing in a 
clothing store talking with the proprietor, when a man passed. The 
proprietor happened to be one of those persons who like to see things 
going on, and he immediately called out: “Come in, Sam.” Sam 
came, and the proprietor at once introduced him to H. Possibly I 
should have explained that H. was a solicitor, but as that will neces- 
sarily be developed, it does not much matter. However, the pro- 
prietor introduced Sam, and immediately began an exhortation on the 
subject of life insurance. 

“You ought to have some, Sam,’ 
friend. 

“You think it a good thing, Ike?” inquired Sam. 

“The best thing in the world.” 

“You think it a good thing for me?” 

“I do, Sam. I would have this man, if I were you, write me for 
$10,000 on the ten or fifteen-year plan.” 

That I may leave nothing in doubt, I will explain that it was the 
proprietor, and not H., who was so vigorously attacking Sam. Now, 
many experiences similar in kind enable me to see Sam very dis- 
tinctly in my imagination. He was, I take it, one of those slow- 
thinking, matter-of-fact kind of men, and he took seriously what 
some men would have regarded as a joke. He was weaithy, a bache- 
lor, had no one depending upon him, and if he had been ready with his 
tongue he might have offered a hundred excuses for not taking life 
insurance. Instead he appeared rather confused, like someone who 
had been caught and could not escape. He inquired the cost of a 
$10,000, fifteen-year endowment, and the proprietor and H., who were 
both men of quick intellects, saw that here was an almost certain 
application. The proprietor invited the solicitor and the prospect to 
go back to his office and talk the matter over, and I should estimate 
that less than ten minutes elapsed between Sam’s first appearance 
and the moment he signed his last signature. H. knew his man, as we 
sometimes express it,'and the first thing he did was to fill out a note 
for $700 and obtain Sam’s signature. Next he wrote the application, 
and last he called up the physican and went with the applicant to be 
examined. 

In less than two hours Sam was hunting wildly for the solicitor, 
but H. heard about it and arranged so that he could not be found 


, 


sdid he, looking earnestly at his 


until at least twenty-four hours had passed. Then he permitted him- 
self to be discovered, and found, as he had expected, that Sam was in 
a panic and wanted to undo what he had done. He had reflected 
upon the matter, and had decided that he was not quite ready for life 
insurance at present, but would take some later. Of course H. ex- 
pressed his profound regrets, but stated that the application was 
already at the home office, or nearly there, and nothing could be done. 
He then explained very thoroughly the kind of policy which Sam had 
taken, and left him finally in a more comfortable state of mind. The 
risk was accepted, the policy was kept in force, and to-day is almost 
matured. 

The agent who desccribed this experience in his paper took the 
pains to point to the usual moral that applications should be written 
promptly, premiums should be collected with applications, and exam- 
inations should be made quickly. I will, therefore, not dwell upon 
these points at present, but will venture to comment upon what at 
first seems rather strange conduct in Sam. 

Upon thinking it over calmly one might ask, why was it that this 
man, who could have urged numerous and various reasons for not 
taking life insurance, so easily yielded to the solicitor? He was forty- 
five years of age, wealthy and a bachelor. The man who pays $700 a 
year for the single item of insurance must have a pretty good income, 
and a good income implies ability. Furthermore, the fact of being 
uninsured implies the power to resist solicitation, and yet when his 
friend and H. attacked him Sam was like a lamb being led to the 
slaughter. 

Drawing upon my experience, I find two reasons why Sam was so 
yielding and, if carefully considered, they ought to be of some prac- 
tical value to all solicitors. First, although I need a better word, I 
will say that Sam was rather thoroughly protected by his circum- 
stances. He lived, as I infer, in a small city. He was a bachelor, 
wealthy, and it is probable that nothing in his manner contradicted 
the stock notions that are held about such men. We tend to think 
that all bachelors are peculiar, and have none of the softer feelings, 
and that wealthy men are difficult to approach. The wealthy man 
who is a genial fellow is still something of a marvel, and no one in 
this small city was sufficiently expert in reading human nature to find 
out what kind of a man Sam really was. The resident solicitors, if 
there were any, probably reasoned this way: “Sam is a cranky, old 
bachelor, cares for nothing but money, makes it easily himself, and 
there is no way of getting at him.” Of course, as long as a solicitor 
felt this way about a prospect he could not approach him. Now, the 
very first time that Sam came into the presence of men who could 
read human nature he betrayed himself. When in that serious, puz- 
zled tone he asked: ‘You think it a good thing for me, Ike?” H. 
knew as certainly that he could write that man’s application as if he 
had already done it. I should say myself with confidence that the 
man who would make a contract to invest $700 a year without asking 
for details, and then make a desperate effort to have the contract can- 
celed two hours later, was a bachelor mainly for the reason that he 
was afraid of women. The probabilities are that if some pretty 
woman whom he knew well enough to have confidence in had pro- 
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posed to him he would have been as helpless to escape as he was when 
he took the $10,000 endowment. 

I am so well pleased with this explanation of Sam’s character that 
I am almost tempted to omit the second reason which I mentioned at 
the beginning of the previous paragraph. However, this would not 
look well in an article, and so I will proceed to say that a thing may 
often reach our attention indirectly and win a certain amount of sym- 
pathy from us without actually converting us to a decisive step. For 
example, the crusade against the saloon has been rather vigorous in 
the State in which I live. While not taking any active part in it, I 
could not avoid knowing about it, and on the whole I have given the 
movement my passive support. One night this spring one of the 
crusaders came to my house, and almost before I knew it secured my 
signature to a paper which permits him to remonstrate in my name. 
If I had taken time to think I might have refused my signature, but, 
caught in a state of unpreparedness, my sympathy decided for me. 

It is not extraordinary that a man should take life insurance in the 
same mood. A man who is entitled to be called successful cannot 
avoid hearing a great deal about life insurance. If he has a certain 
kind of disposition the very fact that he is not nagged every few days 
to give his application will cause him to be kindly disposed toward it. 
When he is suddenly called upon to decide some day, what has been an 
almost unconscious sympathy will determine his decision. It would 
not be a contradicton to say that Sam surrendered without firing a 
gun, so to speak, for both of the reasons that I have mentioned. 

However, words are accumulating, and there is one important les- 
son in connection with Sam’s case which I must speak of. Briefly, the 
lesson may be stated in this way: Unless a solicitor is so busy that he 
can almost set a value on his minutes he had better, in all his dealings 
with human nature, be guided by what I call the practical test; that 
is, instead of reasoning about a man with whom he is slightly ac- 
quainted and concluding that he is not insurable, he should try to in- 
sure him. At the present time I know a man who will probably never 
be persuaded to take life insurance. But if I can be said to know 
this with anything like certainty it is because of numerous practical 
relations with him; not because I have passed him on the street, be- 
cause he has made an unfavorable impression upon me, and I have 
figured out that a man of this kind is not likely to insure. 

_ Of course, it would be impossible, even if it were not foolish, for a 
solicitor to spend a great part of his time in regularly calling upon 
cranks and that stubborn class of individuals who think it meritorious 
to be different from the majority of mankind; but as a business 
method it is not objectionable, when it happens to be convenient, to 
mention life insurance even to the most impossible individual. If, for 
example, I happened to be soliciting in the Jones block, and the 
prospect with whom I had an appointment could not keep it, if I were 
not pressed for time I might step into Smith’s office for a moment 
before taking the elevator and exchange a sentence or two of 
badinage with him. As I left I might say: “When do you want me 
to write your application?” knowing perfectly well that his answer 
would be “never.” Now, as I have previously said, it would be fool- 
ish to do things of this kind to the extent of wasting time, but a robust 
habit of giving every man an opportunity to reconsider his decision 
wins more applications than is ordinarily supposed. Enough stories 
about hopeless cases that have become applicants could be written to 
make a library of books. 

If it would be safe to make sweeping assertions, I would say that 
some of the most striking failures I know are men of the reasoning 
‘type. If such a man has a set of books to sell he is likely to conclude: 
“Oh, it’s no use to approach Jones, because if he wanted a set of these 
books he would have bought them before this.” If he is a life in- 
surance solictor he will conclude: “Brown can handle his money 
better than an insurance company. 
A very little reasoning will convince one that it is no use to attempt 
to do anything with anybody, and so I assert once more that the only 
test is the practical test of trying. Our friend Sam probably would 
have been easy to most solicitors, but they probably considered his 
character, looked into his affairs and decided the question for him 
without giving him any opportunity to be heard at all. Human nature 
has a fearful temptation to rush to conclusions which, if ever reached, 
should only be reached after an effort has been made. 


I cannot do anything with him.” . 
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ORIGINALITY NECESSARY IN SOLICITING. 


The subject of success in busness and what is necessary to succeed 
is as old as the hills, yet it is ever new. It is conceded, of course, that 
the man who succeeds must stick to business; he must be polite and 
honest and all that, but a recent writer hits the nail on the head when 
he says that the thing that really counts for more than almost any- 
thing else, granted, of course, that the man who has it is honest and 
reasonably industrious, is an original idea. This writer probably for- 
got to suggest that an original idea should have some common sense 
connected with it. There are a good many people who have ideas 
which seem to be original, but which have no sense incorporated in 
them. An orignal idea, which is a “fool idea” that is really useful 
and original, is worth a fortune. 

The writer referred to seems to assume that most people have no 
originality; that they learn to do certain things by imitating other 
people who have done the same things before them. There is a great 
deal more truth than poetry in that statement, but if it had not been 
for the comparatively few people who had original ideas that had 
sense in them the world would have been without any improvements 
whatever. The agriculturists and the husbandmen would have been 
stirring the ground with the same kind of crooked sticks that 
answered for plows three thousand years ago, as they are still doing 
in such countries as Persia and the Philippines; they would be gather- 
ing the grain crops with the same kind of rude sickles that were in 
use from before the Christian era to the days of our grandfathers; 
there would have been no steamships or steam cars or telegraph lines, 
or houses heated with modern devices, or any of the other thousands 
of modern conveniences that we use without even thinking particu- 
larly about how they happened and why we have them. 

The man with an original idea that has the sense in it is a mighty 
useful citizen, and the world is looking for him and ready to do all 
kinds of things for him. 

It is the same way in all lines of business. Go into any town or 
city, and to the ordinary individual it looks as though there were not 
a chance for any more people to do business there. Everything is 
crowded to the limit apparently, but along comes the man with a prac- 
tical, original idea, and he finds a place for it. He sees where there 
is an opening that nobody else seems to have thought about. He has 
thought out a way to get business which is different from any of the 
others, and the first thing the old-fashioned business man who has 
been located there for years knows the man with the original idea and 
sense combined is getting trade away from him. 

So it is that everyone, especially those whose success depends en- 
tirely, or to a considerable extent, upon solicitation, upon inducing the 
patronage of people who need what he can supply, or who can be per- 
suaded that they need it, soon finds himself building up an income 
along lines never thought or dreamed of by those who continue along 
in the same old ruts. 

The most successful man in any field is the one who finds ways to 
accomplish with his brains what other people do with difficulty with 
their hands, and who by superior knowledge of the subject is able 
to present it in such a way as to at once interest the person whose 
patronage is being solicited. 





DECEPTIVE METHODS IN SOLICITING CONDEMNED. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


I cannot read, or even hastily examine, all the insurance journals 
which come to this office, therefore I have selected a few to be read 
with some care; among these is THe Specrator. Your idea of a 
“Fortnightly Life Insurance Supplement” is a good one, and I have 
read with interest some of the articles appearing therein, written to 
aid field men in their work. 

The article in THe Spectator of the 13th inst. entitled “Thawing 
an Iceberg” is well written and interesting. It will attract the atten- 
tion of a much larger number than many better articles which have 
appeared in the Supplement, but I regret that you deemed it wise to 
publish it. So far as it has any effect, especially with reference to the 
younger life insurance workers, the influence will not, in my opinion, 
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be desirable as regards promotion of conservative business methods 
and the best interests of life insurance. The success of the bright 
young man who secured the application after the veteran solicitor had 
failed was not due to fair and straightforward business methods in 
presenting the claims and benefits of life insurance protection, but he 
practiced deception from the start, even to the extent of pretending 
that he was not an agent, and secured his favorable interview, not on 
a business basis or on the ground that he had something valuable and 
important to present quite as much entitled to consideration as the 
business the prospective applicant was engaged in, but by using the 
“social pull” based upon the friendship and business relations exist- 
ing between his father and the victim. The course taken by the young 
man to alarm the applicant by startling telephone messages from a 
confederate by false allusions to his father’s health and by sugges- 
tions that the applicant might not prove to be a good risk was wholly 
unworthy of an upright, honorable life insurance agent and a very 
bad example for the young men engaged in the business. In addi- 
tion to this, there was a suggestion to the applicant to conceal from 
the medical director symptoms which, though almost wholly imagi- 
nary, he had been led by the young man to believe were serious and 
which might cause the risk to be declined. 

Of course, the whole story is a fiction, but the effect upon the 
minds of some men would be the same as if it were a fact, and I am 
sure that no well-managed, conservative life insurance office would 
approve the methods which the story suggests and holds up as bright 
and worthy of emulation. 

In my opinion, the articles published in your Supplement should be 
selected with a view to elevate the business; that nothing should 
appear which has a tendency to indorse or approve sharp practices or 
unworthy methods in soliciting. The life insurance business is one 
of the most honorable and high-toned in which men are engaged, and 
I believe that nothing should be allowed to appear in an insurance 
journal having the wide circulation of THe Spectator which in the 
slightest degree tends to lower the tone of the business. I trust you 
will receive this letter in the same kindly spirit in which it is written. 

Very truly yours, EXECUTIVE. 

St. Louis, September 15, 1908. : 


[The editor of Tue Spectator is very glad to see that you take 
sufficient interest in our Life Insurance Supplement to criticise what 
has appeared therein. It is through criticism that we Jook for im- 
proving our work in general. Our ambition is to furnish such 
material as is desired in the field, and we strive to make it without 
prejudice. 

The article you refer to, “Thawing an Iceberg,” was sent to us by a 
veteran agent who has contributed to our columns at various times in 
an acceptable manner. As you call attention to it, I see that it is 
justly open to the criticism that you make, but I trust it will not be 
attended with any of the serious results you apprehend.—Editor THE 
SPECTATOR. ] 





A WIDOW’S INVESTMENTS. 


When a widow begins to emerge from full mourning and turns her 
attention to the important, but avoided, consideration of the invest- 
ment of her fortune she finds many advisers ready to assist her. 

There is the man with the undeveloped Arizona gold mine, a splen- 
did property needing only the employment of a little money to make 
it productive. 

There is the other man, perhaps, like the first, an old friend of the 
family, with a promising investment in West Virginia oil lands. A 
sure thing, just adjacent to some of the most valuable gushers in the 
State, and certain to make the right investor rich. 

The man with suburban lots; the man with income bonds, payment 
so far deferred, but soon to be begun; the man with stocks that are 
cheap at double their market value. There is no lack of counsellors 
for the widow. The sharks are all ready for their prey. 

She is a woman with a clear head and a firm purpose who resists 
their importunities and betakes herself to the more conservative coun- 
sel of her family lawyer or some business friend of unquestioned 
probity, or, best of all, some trust company. But with the speculative 
instinct strong in her, as in all women, she too frequently listens to 
the persuasive voice of the promoter and eventually finds herself pen- 
niless. 

Husbands realize the dangers that beset a widow seeking to invest 
her money advantageously. They realize the economy that will be 
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necessary where the fortune is small if it is invested with the safety 
that attends a low rate of interest, 

In these circumstances should they put restrictions on the disposal 
of their estates by their widows? The Evening World yesterday sub- 
mitted this question to two Supreme Court justices, men who have 
gained national repute for acumen and wisdom in their decisions 
from the bench. Both admitted that the question was most puzzling, 
but was one that was likely to be greatly influenced by condi- 
tions—New York World. 


The best, surest and safest way that a man can possibly provide an 
income for his widow is to secure a life insurance policy, the benefits 
therefrom to be paid to her in annual, semi-annual or monthly instal- 
ments, as desired. Upon his death these benefits become immediately 
available and are paid in cash as the policy directs. The widow thus 
has a sum in the hands of reliable trustees upon which she can depend 
and which she cannot divert at the instance of any speculative pro- 
moter of wild and visionary schemes calculated to rob the innocent 
and enrich the’ promoter. Furthermore, such insurance cannot be 
attached by any creditor, but is payable directly to the widow at speci- 
fied intervals. An income policy in a sound and trustworthy com- 
pany is the very best provision that can be made for a widow. 





ENDOWMENT INSURANCE AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

In your Supplement under date September 10, 1908, an interesting 
letter from a Western agent discusses in a very sensible fashion the 
relative advantages of term and endowment assurance, drawing the 
proper conclusion that every man should be permitted to have any 
form of legitimate life assurance that appeals to him as best suited 
to his needs and tastes. 

In the course of his remarks the writer makes the generous ad- 
mission that if a young man took a term policy costing $12 a year and 
put $36 a year in a savings bank or trust company he might do better 
than by paying $48 a year for an endowment policy. 

Now, it so happens that a young man of twenty-two took out an 
endowment policy maturing in eighteen years in the Dominion Life 
Assurance Company of Canada, paying a premium of $48 yearly. 
The policy matured last year, and the assured received in cash 
$1,169.74. 

If he had taken a term policy at $12 a year and put the $36 a year 
into a savings bank at three per cent he would have received $868.21, 
or if he had found a trust company willing to pay him four per cent 
he would have received $960.16. As a matter of fact, the insurance 
company paid him almost six per cent on the $36, the investment part 
of his premium, and carried his risk for eighteen years for $12 a year. 

The argument for endowment assurance is therefore considerably 
stronger than it was stated by your correspondent. Yours truly, 

Tuos. Hrii1arp, President Dominion Life Assurance Company. 

WATERLOO, Ont., September 15, 1908. 





A PLEA FOR “RIGHT” AND “STRAIGHT” LIFE COMPANIES. 
(Communicated: ) 


We are in a period of young companies. Some are good, while 
others are better. History has a little habit of repeating itself. The 
“test time” is coming sooner or later. It may be sooner in some 
cases. There is going to be a general “weeding out.” The “right” 
ones will stand and prosper, while the others will find themselves 
ausgespielt. Looks like that time of trial is coming to some now. 
To be “right” a company must first be organized along established 
lines, with an insurance man, not a bunch of investors or speculators, 
at the helm. Then that “right” company must go out after the busi- 
ness in the “right” way. The way is clear to the real insurance man, 
the man who loves his company second to his family, who eats, sleeps, 
drinks and lives his company ; the man who works morning, noon and 
night for his company’s success first—his own personal success last; 
the morally honest insurance man; the man who does right for right’s 
sake, even though the laws do not lay down hard-and-fast rules. 

The “right” company is the one under the direct and sole manage- 
ment of a morally honest insurance man who will stick by the ship 
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even though he is the only one left ; even though he has to sacrifice his 
all for his company’s success. 

Such a company will live to the end of time, and all the fires of 
Hades can’t destroy it. 

Too strong, am I? Well, I am only quoting history. The suc- 
cesses of to-day are but monuments to the lives sacrificed to this 
greatest and grandest cause known to mankind. Any present young 
company not willing to stand the heat of such a test had better decamp 
while yet there is time. The chaff will surely be separated from the 
wheat. 





SUMMARY OF LIFE INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES 
IN 1907. 


In the following summary special attention is called to the returns 
from Texas and Wisconsin. Owing to the large number of companies 
which retired from those States in 1907 on account of restrictive 
legislation, THE Specrator applied to all companies which had left 
Texas or Wisconsin for returns showing what business was still on 
their books in those States. The items given show approximately the 
insurance written and in force in Texas and Wisconsin at the end of 
1907 in all companies: 














Insurance | Insurance A Insurance 
. A Premiums Losses * 
Name or Company. in Force Written ; in Force 
Dec. 31, 1906,| in 1907, | Received. | Incurred |Dec, 31, 1907 
SumMARY. $ $ $ $ 3 
Alabama ...... (Ord.)| 138,561,609 | 23,169,863 | 4,592,272 | 1,740,384 139,233,472 
(Ind.) 5,357,907 | 2,238,300 195,229 56,956 6,214,706 
Arizona ........(Ord.) 17,6608 8,803,191 675,619 190,606 19,512,032 
Arkansas ...... (Ord.) 77,335,241 | 11,246,451 | 2,591,508 733,562 79,396,074 
Ind.) 2,114,227 | 1,381,433 89,203 22, 2,524,278 
California ......(Ord.)| 281,045, 34,426,717 | 10,995,893 | 4,935,794 290,356,621 
(Ind.) 22,798,849 | 9,198,086 916, 212,701 26,588,980 
Colorado ..... ¢~(Ord.){ 116,407,153 | 16,542,404 | 4,195,809 | 1,512,824 119,446,495 
(Ind 5,530, 1,853,982 226,000 62,5 6,181,058 
Connecticut ...(Ord 148,415,022 | 15,327,125 | 5,833,902 | 2,920,259 147,900,420 
(Ind.) 70,310,634 | 11,871,344 | 2,646,405 017,391 72,239,531 
Delaware ...... (Ord.) 19,877,472 | 2,875,855 769,761 162,719 20,391,974 
(ind.) 14,806,417 | 3,332,182 556,640 182,966 15,214,484 
D. of Columbia (Ord.) 61,422,974 | 7,561,788 | 2,325,659 | 1,026,359 62,208,505 
(Ind.) 26,156,355 | 5,472,806 972, 334,774 26,933,301 
Florida ........ (Ord. 53,019,589 | 17,096,919 | 2,078,599 627, 61,605,734 
Georgia ........ (Ord.) 207, 786, 576 | 44,705,133 ,658,1 2,957,724 225,761,614 
(Ind.) 12, 4,619,265 130,67: 13,393,346 
ABW. v5 050055 (Ord.) 13,521,107 1,490,752 495,449 56,132 13,695,370 
BNDNG is sos pase (Ord.) 18,794,983 | 2,905,214 642,856 147,709 19,185,897 
THOS sconces (Ord.)| 766,822,357 |106,123,772 | 27,602,656 | 8,722,321 786,697,522 
(ind. 135,611, 36,180,030 | 5,046,314 | 1,458,682 145,265, 
Indiana ....... (Ord. 11338, 52,679,821 | 9,981,125 | 2,863,041 ,600, 
ad nd.) 65,679,516 | 17,477,913 | 2,478,97% 601,723 70,275,148 
ROWE. vs scxansgis (Ord. 202,473,949 | 24,181,270 | 6,812,2! 1,756,167 208,886,068 
(Ind.) 839, 3,472,088 386, 83, 11,221,149 
ey (Ord.)| 126,016,086 | 28,610,660 | 4,164,574 | 1,322,835 133,400,675 
Ind 1,900, 4,618,132 450,872 107,509 13,454,119 
Kentucky ......(Ord.)} 197,237,453 | 26,221,709 | 6,481,040 | 2,943,770 200,357,425 
Ind.) 49,416,450 | 14,899,762 | 1,836,204 618,477 51,270,234 
Louisiana ..... (Ord.)| 132,681,020 | 15,361,518 | 4,808,475 ,639, 136,702,863 
(Ind.) 24,600,745 | 6,613,080 | ~ 966,471 316,076 26,923,085 
ere (Ord. 082, 28 7,500,253 | 3,379,137 | 1,556,143 92,599, 
(Ind.) 12,230,475 | 2,422,478 422,7: 122,106 12,402,315 
Maryland ...... (Ord.)| 152,585,882 | 16,976,442 | 6,027,012 | 1,806,928 423,084 
(Ind.) 74,606,924 | 18,331,302 | 3,042,649 | 1,019,943 ol, 
Massachusetts (Ord. )| 561,859,763 | 62,973,949 | 22,518,579 | 9,956,037 65,161, 
d.)| 202,131,980 | 53,180,157 | 7,851,313 ,577, 213,529,496 
Michigan ...... ora 242,761,583 | 33,654,160 | 9,297,754 5503, ,055, 648 
{ind} 31,648,533 | 9,735,777 | 1,135,442 276, 554,760 
Minnesota ..... (Ord. 185,036,794 | 20,342,347 | 6,628,688 | 1,817,513 188,976,381 
(Ind.) 9,571,903 | 3,040,035 352,955 85,3 10,399, 
Mississippi ....(Ord.) 97,534,593 | 19,115,387 | 3,465,240 | 1,213,815 104,363,798 
Missouri ...... (Ord.)| 358,846,860 | 52,053,942 | 12,160,393 | 4,348,145 365,515,565 
(Ind.) 95,949,709 | 28,658,810 | 3,509,623 | 1,063,373 100,767,172 
Montana ...... (Ord.) 41,607,048 | 5,699,796 | 1,456,734 367,396 42,132,578 
(Ind.) 1,361,1 492,038 44,714 6,724 ,405, 
Nebraska ...... (Ord.)} 101,334,523 | 14,204,011 | 3,530,956 ,627 105,318,802 
(Ind.) 4,615,868 | 1,779,465 173,664 36,918 071,939 
en TS ae Ord.) 8,535, 2,046,661 390,274 196,763 ,698,924 
. Hampshire pg F 49,356,495 | 4,632,192 ,896,232 57 49,808,996 
d.) 11,324,106 | 2,577,558 366,015 132,923 11,453,541 
New Jersey.. Ord ) 313. 303, 910 48,647,021 | 9,915,670 | 4,965, 323,460,422 
Ind. 24 855,026 38,838,219 599, 3,065,028 213,361 
New Mexico (Ret. ) 18,107,756 | 4,267,102 654,604 214,731 20,273,196 
New York......(Ord.)| 1,568,201,395 {164,517,167 | 63,143, 25,848,922 | 1,603,594,669 
(ind.) 575,477,918 |106,522,317 | 21,372,477 | 8,446,955 593,870,985 
North Carolina (Ord.)| 112,074,277 | 22,268,385 | *4,353,439 | 1,388,994 120,481,084 
(Ind.) 14,258,073 | 7,885,493 71,258 154,792 17,134,188 
North Dakota (Ord.) 39,217,009 | 7,451,026 | 1,448,235 200,980 42,328,970 
URED ivsace eke Ord.)| 586,270,822 | 6,857,980 | 22,366,743 | 17,177,144 604,235,814 
Ind.)| 148,127,475 | 35,442,375 | 5,739,287 | 1,638,089 156,451,795 
Oklahoma ..... (Ord.) 45,130,841 | 11,637,881 | 1,628,366 465,386 46,296,323 
QrOgOR® ....0000 Ord.) 54,328, 8,104,174 | 1,965,008 374,316 55,950,508 
Pennsylvania (Ord.)| 1,098,523,091 [139,434,829 | 41,120,818 | 15,042,625 | 1,129,458,837 
nd.)| 379,840, 77,845,552 | 14,128,657 | 4,895,277 399,436,633 
Rhode Island Gut. ) 69,262,089 | 7,895,914 | 2,655,608 | 1,049,294 71,130,410 
(Ind.) 42,831,107 | 8,226,073 | 1,614,621 616,341 44,376,686 
South Carolina (Ord) 102,379,762 | 22,220,908 | 3,327,366 | 1,296,036 109,389,657 
(Ind 10,269,022 | 5,267,702 404,856 104,683 11,987,914 
South Dakota ra} 33,239,297 | 5,545,046 | 1,185,017 224,024 35,063,126 
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; Insurance | Insurance P Insurance 
F s Premiums Losses 

Name or CoMPANy, in Force Writtea - 2 in Force 

Dec. 31, 1906,| in 1907, | Received. | Incurred |pec, 31, 1907. 
Summary—Cont. $ $ $ $ $ 

Tennessee ro fOnd) 135,912,196 | 22,222,959 | 4,801,858 | 1,654,064 141,788,173 
Ind. 25,567,310 | 10,356,767 896,340 292,375 28,369,398 
TORAE 2s fences (Ord.)| 173,695,349 | 49,997,001 | 6,038,114 | 1,869,698 197,776,620 
(Ind.) 8,522,873 | 3,979,598 303,107 62,460 9,589,784 
Lb WiPeerebes ay (Ord.) 34,510,318 | 7,604,765 | 1,293,530 230,812 38,139,645: 
(Ind. 2,041,194 | 1,196,302 77,261 12,218 2,495,985 
Vermont ...... (Ord. 46,554,170 | 4,156,088 | 1,668,887 806,252 46,383,593 
Saha Ind. 5,078,886 | 1,787,068 195,145 31,321 5,265,021 
Virginia ....... (Ord.)| 148,278,980 | 18,487,665 | 5,240,467 | 1,770,084 150,641,999 
: Ind.) 32,769,884 | 8,588,719 | 1,267,403 445,300 35,018,932 
Washington ++ Ord} 80,089,313 | 17,417,939 | 3,294,805 618,853 88,611,376. 
2 IRs 3,883,526 | 1,274,555 131,679 28,774 4,159,314 
West Virginia (Ord.) 71,746,581 | 15,354,060 | 2,595,135 714,339 78,300,169 
: Ind.) 9,038,085 | 3,327,215 329,948 82,513 10,082,721 
Wisconsin soon Oe 222,972,366 | 20,401,283 | 7,633,914 | 2,256,871 225,430,086. 
(Ind. 23,653,419 | 5,494,283 880,095 203,990 25,038,023 
Wyoming ..... (Ord.) 12,610,292 | 1,672,222 446,998 129,824 12,885,223 
Totals..... (Ord. 9,692,511,821 ayy 358,436,948 |130,819,478 | 9,985,202,333 
(Ind.)| 2,407,080,910 |554,478 90,209,066 | 29,197,603 | 2,530,305,336 
Canada ........ Cord.) 618,535,065 | 89,135,937 | 21,402,403 | 8,215,682 635,894,888 
(Ind. 44,690,265 | 20,530,898 | 1, "742, 601 343,377 49,510,502 














* Includes Life Insurance Company of Virginia industrial receipts. 
ft Includes West Coast Life industrial business. 





AMOUNT OF RESERVES ON VARYING BASES. 


In making up their annual statements for the year 1906, the several 
life insurance companies were asked to state the amounts of reserves 


held on varying mortality tables and rates of interest. 


The accom- 


panying exhibit brings the items together for the companies reporting 
to New York. The total reserves reported amount to $2,546,550,942, 
of which $1,514,876,099 is at 4 per cent; $464,595,956 at 3%4 per cent, 


and $567,078,888 at 3 per cent. 


ment of annuities is $70,447,062. 


The total amount held for the pay- 
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4%. 34%. 3%. Annuities, 
tna Lif . 74 dbs 687 | re 538 ‘ 

Bd, 8 tect Ne choad Veep NY Ag) ot nee 3 5 , 1 
American Central. 885,114 047 nate 
American of Iowa..... 192,609 | —_........ : i ee 
Bankers Reserve....... soe 875,022;  ...... perenne 
Bankers of Nebraska. SOR Sees 1768-916 Se | wes 
Berkshire Life. . cools... | 123392'295 3,071,069 |  ss§. |... Foden crs 
Baltimore Life. . Maat 1,773 178,864 228,099; 3s 1.117 
Central of United States......... BOE eas ite ue le Seat ee ee 
Columbian National............| wes a ee 2,501,888 Pe ths Ge 
Connecticut General... 4,320,985 eT "5 Tes aa 5,308 
Connecticut Mutual.. 25,547,142 | =... 34,452,654 180,402 
Des Moines Lif iS ital chal 1,800,499 ae sage ate RS 
Equitable of United States. ......| 216,925,740 | 10,853,516 | 132,500,246 | 11,500,488 
Equitable « of Towa..........:...| 5,529,184 we rier ae He tas ei ee 
Fidciey Mutual. 221220220000: 5.088158 5,379,648 31,820 41665 

idelity ete Big cia main oO ae ,084, 2,531,820 
Franklin Life.................- 3,266,392 C0 ee Race Kits 
Germania Life... 25,141,727 4, 458, 918 3,408,925 431,683 
German Mutual... "389094 | 2... 68,2 anine 
Heme Tite New Wo 12 185,888 5 opis teas Ses, 
ome Life, New Yor 090, 682, 174,164 
Illinois Life.. TT 7? Bele Se A ea 0 oe 
John Hancock. . 25,015,146 | 16,621,001 Ag ou canteee 
Kansas City. 749, Sh Seine ee al ees: See dy. 8 
Lincoln Seal. aati 53,863 nae aes 
Manhattan Life 358,757 2,885,633 102,581 
Massachusetts Mutual. 33,128,047 9,583,392 83,3: rg 
Metropolitan... 100,312,350 | 79,316,939; ...... 1,098,000 
Michigan Mutual. . 8,769,282 45,871 SAORBs Fee 
Minnesota Mutual... 1,609,406 19 | Se 29,956 
Missouri State. . 34042 11,262 86,813 eee 
Mutual Benefit... 71,705,206 |  —...... 29,149,845 1,549,821 
Mutual of New York.. 250,434,007 | 138,760,720 1,125,713 |  29;828'578 
National of U.S. A.. 5,441,987 1,196,030} °...... 5,533 
National of Vermont............| 24,248'373 | 7”... 8,172,838 2,822'571 
New England.................. 31,593,004 8,445,419 14/822 24] 
New York Life.. 208, 969,122 6,744,949 | 201,105,740 | 16,212'023 
Northwestern Mutual... . re 2300, <p ea RX 66,502,131 819,478 
Northwestern National. . pera 4'396,138 OE Sy MEE ARE Tete Sa or ee 
Pacific Mutual. . ee ,738,729 6,473,122 8,3 92,015 
Penn Mutual.. 48,284,849 (821,027 | 16,352,060 2,569,463 
Phoenix Mutual... 16,460,978 29,159 51,181 112/250 
Provident L L. and T.. 45,413,491 $108 100 eee 692,831 
denti 998, 48,448,140 
Register L. and A.. 57 Re atin 14; ~— 
Blane ie ee ee 1,746,672 ee Rae ie Toes 
Oe ERG vars co ce oasaping « CAM: | More aheneeber a. Mice ee Y 858,146 
Scandia Life. . AERMBE TS Foye ahs o (akg ees oat pes 
Reserve Loan.. 1,008,117 OIG ONO Bio cee eee iced «6 
Security Mutual, ‘New York.. 462,238 365,067 3,090,737 2,434 
State pe 1,695,990 1,417 EBARE eS ice 
State Mutual, Massachusetts. agen 21,424,154 6,283,466 |  ...... 64,721 
Heid aah Cah Siem an Sc iat 38,797,119 2,242,059 272'538 
34,615,343 | 15,754334| °...... 207,287 
9,475,672 | |... 3,424,697 16,854 
6,758,984 1003-980 1S 153,564 
12,564,571 3,683,983 1,062,999 254,745 
Totals.. .| 1,514,876,099 | 464,595,956 | 567,078,888 | 70,447,062 
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BUSINESS IN VACATION. 
HOW ANDERSON DID BUSINESS IN CANADA. 


INTRODUCED TO AN INSURANCE HATER. 


.“My, but it’s hard to get people to join this hot weather,” grumbled 
Wilson, “I do wish John Anderson would show up from his trip to 
Canada. Not that I begrudge the boy his vacation, for he sure earned 
it, but it looks like a funeral here without him.” 

“It sure does,” said Thompson. “I was jealous of the kid at first 
when he wrote more than I did, but he is so white about it I soon 
got over the grudge.” 

“Listen, boys,” called the cashier from the next room, “I have a 
letter from Anderson which has been delayed, and he says that he 
will be here this morning.” 

“Good! Glad to hear it! That’s the ticket!” came the pleased 
chorus. “What does he have to say, Morris?” 

“Not much. He doesn’t seem to like writing letters. I will come 
in and read you his note: 

“AssINoIBAM, P. Q., Can., August 1, 1908. 

“Dear Morris.—How are you and the rest of the boys, old chap? 
Still raking them in, I hope. Look for me home Saturday, the 8th, 
on morning train. Been busy; $45,000. Made agent here divide. 
Canucks are all O. K. ANDERSON.” 


“Now, just listen to that,” said Wilson. “That scamp goes off for a 
month’s vacation and writes more than half as much as our whole 
staff has done.” 

“I'd strike a bee-line for tall timber at once if I could do half that 
well,” said Thompson. 

“But you couldn’t, my boy. You haven’t Johnny’s knack of getting 
‘next,’ ” said old Ike Greene. 

“No knocking,” said Wilson. “There’s John now,” as a cheery voice 
was heard talking to the elevator boy. 

“How are you, boys?” said the newcomer. “My, but I am glad to 
get back to old Chicago. Canada’s all right, but life’s too valuable to 
spend days in hunting and fishing.” 

“You'd rather fish for applications?” 

“You bet! I captured three nice ones while away; $45,000, as I 
guess Morris told you; but Chicago is the best place to throw out 
your lines.” 

“This is Saturday,” said Morris, “and the boys are in the office to 
get their business in shape to go off and lay plans for next week. If 
you are not too tired, Anderson, tell us about those Canadian trophies 
to your skill. We need something to ginger us up.” 

“Anything to oblige,” he laughed. 

“When I got that $500 check for commission I felt pretty tired and 
v.anted to rest. Tried to get Wilson to go to Canada with me, but 
he would not, so I struck the trail alone. I wanted to see the ter- 
centennial festivities and hunt and fish a little. 

“Before starting I asked the governor for the names of some of 
his friends up in that section, as he lived there before he came to 
Chicago, and he was so pleased at the thought of my going up there 


among his old neighbors he gave me a personal note to an old chum 
of his, Luke McArthur, a big lumber dealer. 

“Going up, I noticed a young man near me give the conductor a 
ticket to the town nearest my station, and began a conversation about 
the country. ’ 

“‘Best place on earth,’ he said. ‘More game to the square mile 
than any place in America. The fish are plentiful and so game it’s a 
pleasure to angle in any trout stream you strike. I was up here last 
summer, the guest of Luke McArthur, the great Mogul of these 
regions, and at his request am going back for my vacation this 
summer.’ 

““T have a letter of introduction to him,’ I said, and handed him 
my card: ‘John Anderson, Jr., Representative of the Consolidated 
Life Insurance Company.’ . . 

“Well, Mr. Anderson, if you want a good time hunting and fishing, 
Mr. McArthur is a prince of good fellows to meet; but no introduc- 
tion would make him take a policy; he hates insurance agents as 2 
class.’ 

“T laughed heartily, to his astonishment, and told him about dad 
and McArthur being chums when boys, and that I was on a vacation 
for a good time, not looking for insurance prospects. 

“*Then come right on with me and we will look him up at once.’ 

“I agreed, and we became good friends. He is bookkeeper for 
Chase & Co., wholesale grocers, or was; hereafter he will be time- 
keeper at McArthur’s biggest lumber mill, at twice the pay. 

“It was nearly dark when we reached our destination, but I could 
see it was a comfortable, roomy old house, in a grove of lofty pines; 
very home-like looking, and the odor of fried fish and freshly-baked 
bread from the kitchen made me hungry as a hunter. 

“McAthur, who came out on the porch to meet us, welcomed 
Bryant most heartily, and the latter introduced me as his friend 
Anderson. 

““Glad to know you, sir, said our host. ‘Any friend of Ned 


Bryant’s is welcome in my house, and the longer you stay with us the ° 


better.’ 

“*Thank you,’ I said. ‘I appreciate your welcome for Bryant’s sake, 
but I think you will welcome me for my father’s sake, also.’ 

“And who may your father be?’ 

“*John Anderson of Chicago, formerly from this section.’ 

“Not canny John, who has made his mark in the soda business?’ 

“*The same. Here’s a letter from him.’ 

“Well! I never! And to think old John has sent his boy to see 
rie! Young John, you are welcome a thousand times! Your father 
and I were as good friends as men ever get to be. You don’t look 
like your father, you young giant.’ 

“‘No, sir. I take after my mother’s side of the family in looks 
and size.’ 

“‘Mary, Mary, come here and see Johnny Anderson, canny John’s 
son!’ he called to his wife. ‘ 

“That motherly lady came out from the dining room and welcomed 
me most cordially, and so did the two sons and three daughters of 
the house. 
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“That was a vacation right. Old Luke and the boys planned all 
sorts of amusements for us. Then the girls joined us sometimes, and 
were always ready to entertain us indoors. They are all pretty as 
pictures, too, strong and healthy and full of life and fun. Ned 
Bryant is in love with the oldest one, and I think it will be a match. 

“One day it rained so hard we stayed indoors all day, and McArthur 
informed the other young people that they could amuse themselves. 
Lut he intended to talk to me about my father, as they had given him 
no chance before. 

“I enjoyed that talk very much, and told him all about father 
and his ways, winding up with an account of how he had turned me 
out to rustle for myself. 

“*That’s just like canny John,’ he said ‘How long did he try you?’ 

“<Still doing so, I guess. At least I have never asked him for any- 
thing. Then I told him how I got started writing insurance and 
what I have done. 


Hap No Use ror Lire INSURANCE AGENTS. 


“‘Well, well,’ he said. ‘I like your grit, and to think you have done 
all that getting men to insure! I have never taken any stock in life 
insurance agents; have looked on them as mere idlers and parasites, 
tut I see there’s more in it than I thought. And to think you got old 
John Sevier in for $50,000! Why, as a young man he was the 
greatest prig on earth, and from what you say is growing worse. 
He and your father and I were partners in a big timber deal once.’ 

“*How much insurance do you carry, sir?’ I inquired. 

“‘Not a cent on my life, but a good deal of fire. If it had not been 
for that this forest fire would have about put me out of business. 
I lose a quarter of a million in timber by it, but it was well insured.’ 

“*You were wise to take the protection, Mr. McArthur, and the 
results justified your forethought; but you doubtless know others who 
argued that the forests had never burned during the life of their 
grandfather, their father or in their lifetime, and who preferred to 
carry their own insurance. Is it not so?’ 

““Only too true.’ I have a half dozen friends asking me for as- 
sistance now, to start over.’ 

“*They only took a chance. The timber might never have burnt. 
But insurance on a man’s life is a necessity. He has got to die 
sometime, no hope to escape, and the only element he has to gamble 
on is when,’ 

“*That’s so,’ thoughtfully. 

“‘Now, you do not need the money to keep your wife and children 
{rom want. They will have plenty in land; but the way matters stand, 
could either of your boys take hold and manage your business like 
you do?’ 

“No, John. Honestly, they could not.’ 

““And as you are too good a business man to let money lie idle, 
they could not easily obtain a large sum of money in cash to tide 
things over during their inexperience ?” 

““Not without mortgages and ruinous interest.’ 

“Then, as a good business man, would it not be well to carry 
protection on your life, the most valuable asset you or your family 
own, under a policy contract on which you can raise cash any day you 
want it, and which, when you die, will mean five, ten or twenty 
thousand in cold cash to use, so your investments need-not be touched 
to get ready money?’ , 

“Tt might be well, John. I will consider it.’ 

“Tf you live to the full limit of your expectaticy of life, and you 
seem good for it, you will get back all you have paid in and three 
per cent interest. Now, wouldn’t the protection you have had be 
worth the extra two or three per cent you may make on the money 
invested some other way? Your family is certain to get the money 
if you keep the premiums paid.’ 

“*That’s so.’ 

““T am a great believer in life insurance and so is my father, and 
T hope you will take some out soon. Our company has an agent at 
Mortreal.’ 

“*Ves, I know him. He and his men have tried every way to get 
me to take a policy for five years or more. No, he shall not have it; 
when I have said no I mean it.’ 

““But he will gladly send another man out.’ 
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I threatened 
tc have the last one run off my gftounds by the dogs, or else have him 
arrested for trespassing.’ 


“Qld Luke laughed, and said: ‘Not much, I guess. 


McArtHuR YIELDS TO ANDERSON’S ARGUMENTS. 


“Say, John,’ he said, confidentially, ‘I do want a policy on my life 
ncw and one on the boys, too. Why can’t you write it?’ 

“*This is not in the territory of the office I work under.’ 

“*Shucks! They won’t care.’ 

“It would not be fair to the. Montreal man.’ 

“Well, maybe you are right. You are straight, anyway, worthy to 
be your father’s son. But if you don’t find a way to write those 
policies I will not take them out at all.’ 

“Do you really mean that ?’ 

““T certainly do. You shall write them and get the commission, or 
the company will not get the business.’ 

“““How much do you want?’ 

“ “Twenty-five thousand on myself and ten thousand on each of the 
boys.’ 

“*Then I will see the Montreal man when I go down to the ter- 
centennial, and see what can be done.’ 

“*We are all going down then, and I will call on him with you. 
What commission dees he get?’ 

“Sixty per cent of the first year’s premium, I suppose. Our Chi- 
cago manager does, and pays his agents fifty per cent.’ 
“*Then this man McGuire ought to pay you forty. 

fair?’ 

““T think so, but I was not figuring on commission when I asked 
you to take out insurance.’ 

“*T know that, boy, and that’s why I appreciate your advice. I 
know it is honest, and your honest advice in your business is as good 
as mine is on lumber. If your father and John Sevier need insur- 
ance, I do, too, for they both have more than I own, and since you 
make your living writing insurance, you shall profit by my taking it. 
Even if you do come from the States, and we feel rather jealous of 
you Yankees; some of you are such sharp customers. McGuire wants 
the forty-five thousand insurance, I know, and he will make twenty 
per cent on it, instead of ten, as he would pay fifty to one of his 
agents. You leave me to deal with that Irishman.’ 

“T did. We went to see him while at Montreal, and he was very 
cordial to me, as it seems he was acquainted with my work from the 
company’s progress bulletins, and he seemed to have kissed the 
blarney stone in talking to McArthur, whom he was evidently aston- 
ished to see in his office. 

“That gentleman listened with a dry smile, and went straight to the 
point. 

“*Mr. McGuire, you and your men have tried to get me to insure 
for years, but I would not hear of it. Anderson here is a son of an 
old friend of mine, and he put the matter in a different light.’ 

“McGuire beamed, and said he would be delighted to write him a 
policy.” 

“*Ves, I guess you would,’ said Luke, ‘but I don’t think you will get 
the chance. I said I wouldn’t take it with you, and I won't.’ 

“McGuire’s face grew long as my arm. 

““*No, John here persuaded me that I needed insurance, and then 
refused to write me, saying it was out of his territory, and telling me 
to come to you.’ 

“McGuire nodded his approval: ‘Quite right,’ he said. 

“Luke took him up sharply: ‘Well, right or not, your company can 
have the business, forty-five thousand dollars (McGuire’s eyes opened 
wide), if you pay John the commission on it like you do your own 
agents, and you will get yours above that. If not, I am going over 
to see the Unlimited Company, and they will be glad to get it.’ 

“But our company is the best, oldest and strongest’— 

“*Perhaps; and your company has the first show.’ 

“But it is very irregular, and I would have to confer with the home 
office.’ 

“*Then wire them particulars and get them on the long-distance 
phone. I will tell them myself that it is up to them to take the 
business or not. I will pay for the messages if they refuse.’ 

“The company took the business and wired me their congratula- 
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tions, and when I told McGuire that under the circumstances I thought 
forty per cent, and not fifty, was enough for me he got in good humor, 
and said he would not be averse to coming to the States and handling 
a staff of such agents. 

“McArthur and the boys all three passed fine examinations, and 
the policies came just before I left Assinoibam, for I went back with 
them from Montreal, and wrote you from there, Morris. 

“Yes, I got your letter this morning, as it was delayed, and won- 
dered how you pronounced the name of the place. We are proud of 
you, Anderson, and glad to see you back.” 

“I am glad to be back, and I am glad I induced the MacArthurs to 
insure. They are fine fellows and ought to carry protection, but I 
honestly did not mean to profit by the advice I gave them.” 

“That’s it, son,” said Ike Greene. “You have the knack of getting 
‘next.’ You show the fellow so plain what you would do in his place, 
and why you would do it, that he forgets John Anderson and sees only 
his own interests.” 

John laughed heartily. “I guess they do forget me, Greene, and I 
don’t wonder. I forget myself and my commission when talking in- 
surance, and put myself in the other fellow’s place in my feelings. I 
know he needs the insurance, and needs it at once.” ; 

“Then we had all better go in for such philanthropy,’ said Wilson, 
“but come on, John, and let’s go and get lunch. I have lots to tell 
you and ask you, and plenty of lines out that I want you to help me 
get in.” 

And Morris smiled in his solenmn, wise way, for he saw that the 
force was “gingered up” now, and he could expect results. 





A COMPELLING FORCE. 


. “Ten years ago,” said a salaried man, “when I did not receive so 
much as I do now by several dollars a week, I saved money, and 
quite a little lot-of money, too. Now I do not lay by a cent except 
what I pay on my life insurance premiums; if you call that ‘laying up’ 
money. I suppose the reason why I cannot save money now is 
because the cost of living has increased in proportion far beyond 
the increase in my income 

“Partly that, but not wholly,” said the life insurance agent with 
whom he was talking. “You do not live as you did ten years ago, as 
you can very well realize, if you will let your mind go back. You 
and your family demand more, have more. You demand more of 
the good things of the world, you demand and have more luxuries; 
you, yourself, want and do have an easier time. You ride where you 
used to walk and think nothing of it, and you know it. There are 
some people—you among them—who are always wailing about the 
increased cost of living. I will admit that it costs more; but, with 
your income of to-day, if you will bring yourself down to your 
standard of living ten years ago, you can still put money in the 
bank. But you won’t and you can’t. Your advancing age and your 
increased wants forbid it. Therefore, you.can readily see the 
advantage, the necessity of life insurance. You have admitted ,that 
you cannot save any money—that is, over and above what your life 
insurance policy compels you to save. You are still young enough 
to take out more insurance, and you can assure your future and that 
of your family by so doing. Even if you were laying by a little 
money you could never, dollar by dollar, amass a competency. The 
mere signing of your name insures you a competency, the policy 
which guarantees it compelling you to maintain its integrity by keep- 
ing the premiums paid. Isn’t this simple, isn’t it paternal, this 
compelling force, for your own good?” 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SAVING. 

Psychology is a big word and it stands for a big thing, but the 
psychology of saving is a simple matter. A man in business may be 
making a living, or even more, but business is uncertain, and what he 
can save from it and invest carefully insures him against future un- 
certainties. What is meant is this: Beside the actual amount of 
money accumulated by systematic saving there are very valuable 
mental effects. Saving creates a desire to get ahead, and it is the 
first step toward attainment. Saving frees one from worry about the 
present and from anxiety for the future. Therefore, the psychologi- 
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cal effect of saving is that one is enabled to give his whole attention 
and best advantage to his business or work, whatever it is, because 
when one saves regularly he can do better work and more of it. 

Strong national or savings banks encourage thrift by paying as 
liberal interest as their business will allow. Many a man has lost 
good business opportunities by not being prepared financially to grasp 
them. A skilled machinist in an Eastern city who had always earned 
a good salary recently sold a valuable invention for a small amount 
because he had not saved any money, and did not have the capital to 
float it. 

He stated that if he had had even a small amount of capital he 
could have made a fortune out of the device. 

Now, past middle life, he must keep on working, when he might 
have retired in comfort. 

Every man should insure his opportunities by means of saving in 
some way. It may be through a savings bank account or through an 
insurance policy, preferably the latter, if he has anyone dependent 
upon him. 





AN ALMOST PERFECT FAMILY HISTORY. 


The Oregon Life has sent us a copy of an application which it re- 
ceived from a man thirty-five years of age. It shows a family history 
which is about as nearly perfect as it is possible to be. The appli- 
cant’s parents and all his grandparents are living and in good health, 
at ages ranging up to ninety-two years; his two brothers and four 
sisters are all in good health (no brothers or sisters have died), and 
the applicant himself appears never to have had any serious illness. 
His father had ten brothers and sisters, all of whom are still living 
except one who died in childhood as the result of a runaway accident ; 
and his mother had nine brothers and sisters, of whom all are still 
living except one sister who died of dysentery when eight years old. 
The applicant is 5 feet 11% inches in height and weighs 170 pounds. 
Such a clean application is a joy to the agent, medical examiner and 
the company, but is seldom met with. 





CLEAR MENTAL FACULTIES. 

One of the best and one of the most nicely balanced and successful 
general agents in the life insurance business is a great believer in 
the principle that a man’s success depends upon the perfect clearness 
and freedom of his mental faculties. He cites a case where one of 
the best solicitors, a man splendidly equipped, thoroughly imbued 
with and versed in life insurance in all its intricacies, a good pro- 
ducer, became afflicted with a mental worry, a matter which he was 
unable to banish for a moment from his mind; and this man slumped 
from a large writer to a very small one, when for several months he 
did not write a single application. 

I try to take good care of my agents, and watch over them as I 
would a high-strung race horse. If I have a good man who strikes 
bard sledding and needs money, he gets it, and I tell him that his 
credit is good at the cashier’s desk until things come his way again. 

But I tell you that a man’s mind must be balanced or he is no 
good. It makes no difference whether the state of mind is due to 
debt, family troubles or what not, the effect is the same when it 
comes to the impairment of his working faculties. A young man who 
is “stuck” on a girl is in the worst possible mental condition. If 
he were in my employ, I think, for my and his own sake, I would 
urge him to cut the courtship short and marry the girl, so as to 
settle his mind down to work. One whose success depends upon the 
exercise of full and free mental faculties must not have any distract- 
ing influences about him. I must either get a man out of such a 
state or get rid of him. I can’t have him impairing my office 
efficiency. 





In the table showing annual and deferred dividend business pub- 
lished in The Supplement of September to the figures of the North- 
western Mutual Life were omitted. The Connecticut report gives the 
figures as follows: Annual dividend, $723,760 566; deferred dividend, 
$144,604,840. In the same issue the Massachusetts Mutual should 
have been included as having in force. all participating business 
amounting to $213,475,260, and ranking number eight in that column. 
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HOW ONE POLICY LOAN WAS USED. 


An act, not by any means to be commended as a rule, but which in 
this particular case turned out well, was that of a young man of the 
mcdern alert type who can see an opportunity and take advantage 
of it. Last winter, during the lowest ebb of the financial depression, 
when all securities were very low and there was such a good chance 
for a small investor with cash to pick up some really gilt-edged stocks 
to put away, this young man looked about to see how he could man- 
age to benefit by the situation. He had no money, at least not enough 
to serve the desired purpose, but he did have a good insurance policy 
which had been in force several years, and he went to the company 
and secured a substantial loan of money. This money he invested in 
a well-known seven per cent preferred stock which for no reason 
other than a sympathetic one was at that time selling below par, so 
that it paid the purchaser rather more than seven per cent net. This 
stock is as safe as a Government bond, and is now quoted at about 
130. The young man has his stock safely put away in his safe-deposit 
vault, and he told the writer a few days ago that he would have the 
loan repaid to the insurance company in about a year. 





LIFE INSURANCE HIS ONLY ESTATE. 


A general agent recently told the writer about a gentleman who 
makes life insurance his only investment and makes no effort to 
accumulate any other form of property. This man has an assured 
life position at a very generous salary. His family is small and the 
future of his children is well assured. Aside from the money which 
he invests in life insurance he lives up to his income, and says that he 
sees no reason for doing differently, inasmuch as he is sure of his 
position and ample salary while he lives. So he and his family enjoy 
all the good things of the world that they desire; all the luxuries they 
wish for; all the amusements that appeal to their tastes. His in- 
surance is so divided and arranged that sufficient money will be paid 
to him to assure a comfortable old age in any emergency, and at his 
death to provide for those who remain behind. Of course, not every 
man could adopt this plan, for it requires more than the average 
salary, and he carries a very large insurance of different kinds to 
make his plan safe and sure. 

From the insurance agents whom he has taken intimately into his 
confidence he has selected three whom he has designated as his 
executors, and he feels that he has an estate which is not only safe 
from any chance of shrinkage—for the companies in which he is 
insured have been very carefully selected—but he has the kind of an 
estate which gives him the least trouble, none, in fact, requiring no 
repairs, no taxes, only the regular payment of fixed premiums. 





RECIPROCITY. 

One live agent applies the principle of reciprocity in pursuing his 
calling as a solicitor of life insurance. He has a family, and he makes 
it a conditon with those whom he patronizes for family supplies, food, 
clothing, fuel, etc., that they shall in turn patronize him by purchasing 
life insurance of him. If anyone cannot, or refuses or neglects to do 
so, he transfers his patronage to someone who will. 

This seems only business, and it results, to a considerable extent, in 
giving him a permanent business of which he is reasonably sure. And 
it seems to be a fair enough proposition to make. No one is obliged 
to accept it, and he in turn is perfectly free to trade with whom he 
wishes. , 





SOLICITING MILL EMPLOYEES. 


A certain life insurance solicitor did a handsome stroke of business 
in this way. He went to the proprietor of a large establishment 
where mill machinery is made, where the employees are mostly skilled 
machinists and mechanics, and are paid more than ordinarily good 
salaries. 

He secured the co-operation of the manufacturer in impressing 
upon the men employed in the shops the desirability of saving and 
providing for their families by means of life insurance. The agent 
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was given full permission to solicit the men, and he was backed up 
by the manufacturer, himself a liberal patron of insurance, who ad- 
vised the men to take all the insurance they could comfortably carry. 
A large percentage of them have purchased policies, and some of 
those who have not, promise to do so as soon as they are free from 
certain regular obligations which they are now carrying. 

The powerful influence of the manufacturer who takes a great in- 
terest in the welfare of his employees is, of course, of great value to 
the agent, who is so well pleased with the success of the plan that he 
intends to follow it exclusively. It requires but little traveling about, 
for most of the solicting is done in the shops; it is compact, so that 
the agent is able to utilize nearly all of his time in actual personal 
solicitation. 





TUBERCULOSIS AS AN INDUSTRIAL DISEASE. 


The subject of tuberculosis as an industrial disease was discussed at 
length at the International Tuberculosis Congress, by Frederick L. 
Hoffman, statistician of the Prudential. Mr. Hoffman presented a new 
occupation classification by kind of dust exposure, grouping the different 
employments considered in detail into such as expose to the continuous 
inhalation of metallic dust, mineral dust, vegetable fiber dust, animal 
and mixed fiber dust, general organic dust, and municipal or street dust. 
Some thirty specific occupations were considered in detail, including 
practically all of the more important industries and trades. The speaker 
dwelt upon the problem of tuberculosis prevention as a labor question, 
bringing out in startling contrast the needless waste of life in American 
industry. Summarizing his remarks, Mr. Hoffman said: “It is not 
going too far to advance it as a fundamental principle of sanitary legis- 
lation, that the consumption death rate among male wage-earners can 
be reduced, by intelligent methods, to at most 1.5 per 1000. 

“If such a reduction should result, there would be an annual saving 
of 28,000 human lives. Since the average age at death of persons dying 
from consumption is 37.4 years for all occupations, and probably not 
much more than thirty-two years for men employed in strictly dusty 
trades, and since the normal average age at death in the mortality from 
all causes is 52.8 years, there would be an expected gain of at least 15.4 
years of life for every person whose death from consumption was 
avoided by rational conditions of industrial life. Such a gain would 
represent a total of 444,750 years of additional lifetime, and by just so 
much the industrial efficiency of the American nation would be increased. 
If we place the economic value or net result of a year’s lifetime at only 
$200, the total economic gain to the nation would be $3080 for every 
avoidable death of a wage-earner from consumption, representing the 
enormous total of $88,950,400 as the aggregate annual financial value in 
the probable saving in years of human life.’’ 

The address was illustrated by a series of beautifully executed dia- 
grams derived from the industrial mortality experience of the Pru- 
dential. 





INSURING A POPE. 


If Pope Pius X. resided in your town would you have the nerve to so- 
licit him for insurance, and if so, would you know how to go about it? 
It is a difficult matter for anyone to get audience with the Pope, and 
there are numerous men in every town whom the average agent hesitates 
to approach as he hesitates to approach a powder magazine. On the 
authority of the Marquis Crispolti, an officer of the Papal Court, an 
English paper published in Rome tells the following story about Pope 
Pius X., and how insurance was placed upon his life: 


While the Pope was Patriarch of Venice he was so pestered by in- 
surance agents that at last he refused to see one, or even to have the 
subject opened in his presence. 

But one day a real diplomat in the business got a chance of a talk with 
the Patriarch on some other business, and presently he skilfully steered 
the conversation to the subject of the persistency of insurance agents. 

The Patriarch told how he had been pestered, and how he had at last 
got rid of his persecutors. The agent sympathized, and added: ‘Of 
course, it would be absurd for your Eminence to insure your life—you 
have no near relative depending on you for support.”’ 

“That is not exactly true,’’ interposed the Patriarch, ‘‘for I have rela- 
tives living with me, and for whom I must make some provision.’’ ‘‘In 
any case,’”’ replied the other, ‘‘your Eminence has no need to insure, 
for of course you have saved something, and your relatives would be 
provided for in any case.’”’ 

“Saved something!’’,said the Patriarch, ‘I’ve never saved anything 
and I possess nothing.” 

The agent simply added: ‘‘And then?’’ and a few minutes later he 
was instructed to make out a policy on the life of Joseph Sarto for the 
benefit of certain persons closely related to him. 
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ON ELEVATING THE BUSINESS. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 


In a recent issue of the Fortnightly Supplement, a gentleman who 
signs himself “Executive,” and writes from St. Louis, criticises the 
methods by which a young man is said to have “thawed an iceberg,” 
, as described in Tue Spectator of recent date. 

Up to a certain point I heartily sympathize with “Executive’s” 
views. It would be so nearly impossible for anyone to worry or nag 
me into a business venture that I could not attempt to do it in the 
case of anyone else. I should readily see through any such devices 
myself, and I should be afraid that the prospect would detect me. 
Not only that, but I am so heartily disposed to give a hearing to 
every honest enterprise, when I-can spare the time, that I get all out 
of patience with anyone who approaches me:stealthily. For example, 
about one year ago a New York publishing house wrote me a letter 
offering me three og four books free of cost so far as money was 
concerned. In return for the books, however, I was to examine an 
encyclopedia, or history, or some collection of masterpieces, and 
write a favorable opinion of the work. As I have never. expected to 
get something for nothing, I knew at once that there was a scheme 
at the bottom of the offer, but I had a curiosity to find out what it 
was. 

A printed postal card, requesting further information, accompanied 
the offer, and I signed it and sent it on its way. Perhaps six months 
elapsed and I heard nothing more of the matter. I sometimes re- 
called the proposition and speculated as to the cause of delay, and 
was sometimes tempted to decide that it was one of those abortive 
enterprises which unbalanced men undertake and cannot finish; but 
I wrote no letters. In the course of six or eight months an energetic 
young man presented himself at my office one morning, and an- 
nounced himself as representing a certain house. I recalled instantly 
that it was the house that had offered to give me some books, and 
I awaited developments. By the way, I am partly in error. The 
young man did mention the publishing house, but described himself as 
being connected with a firm that had a contract to do a certain amount 
of advertising for the publishing house. He had come to see me to 
show me the work that I was expected to endorse and to give me 
such instructions as might enable’-me to do it properly. I looked at 
the work for an instant or two, recognized it as a standard work 
which I would be glad to own if I could afford it, and expressed 
myself as willing to give any reasonable testimonial. However, this 
was not exactly what the young man had planned. He had used the 
gift offer as a subterfuge to get an interview with me, but in the 
process of educating me as to the merits of the publication he hoped 
that I might become interested and spend $100 or $200 with him. To 
be as brief as possible, the whole intention of the offer was to sell 
me a set of books and to do it in such a way that I might not realize 
that I had been solicited. 

I told the young man very forcibly before we had gone very far 
that I would always be glad to look at his books and give them a fair 
consideration, but that I had no patience with a design that came to 
me in the form of a pretense. I may be a monumental egotist, but I 


do not believe that any man in the world could sell me in the form of 
a scheme what he could not sell me by open and direct means. 

Therefore, I say that my constitution does not permit me to ap- 
proach many prospects for life insurance in a manner that could be 
remotely compared with the young man’s method of “Thawing an 
Iceberg,” and yet when I consider the almost rabid desire which 
human nature has to accomplish its own destruction, and its im- 
patience with anything which is for its highest good, I often say that, 
in general practice, if the end is good one need not be too nice about 
the means. 

THe AveRAGE MANn’s METHOD. 


Notice what the average man will do when he can. If he is a 
salaried man, working for a successful business corporation, the earns 
in one or two days the salary that is paid him for a week. All the 
rest of his labor is profit for his employer. This he sometimes knows 
and chafes about. Now, if he would deny himself small luxuries, 
save every dollar that he reasonably could and put it in life insurance, 
or invest it elsewhere. he could in time acquire a position that would 
make him more or less independent of his employer. Instead, what 
does he do? Perhaps he has paid for a small home. An automobile 
comes along and he is immediately seized with a frantic desire to own 
it. He at once mortgages his house and buys the machine. He then 
firids that gasoline, pneumatic tires and other items consume a con- 
siderable part of his income, and that he can meet his usual obliga- 
tions with difficulty. However, he keeps up the reckless pace, drops 
his life insurance, if he ever carried any, takes his family out riding, 
meets with a level stretch of road, throws open the throttle, and 
winds up with himself and family in the hospital. No eloquence could 
have prevented him from buying the automobile, and no arguments 
could have induced him to put his savings into lifé insurance. 

Now, it does not matter what my personal opinion of this man 
may be. The question is, has he not practically ruined himself? Are 
there not hundreds and thousands of men who are ruining themselves 
in ways just as foolish, although perhaps not as expeditiously? Sup- 
pose it is possible to get some of these persons to provide for their 
own real interests? Suppose the ways and means are honest, shall we 
reject them merely because they are a trifle devious? 

I could not myself join with a confederate in worrying a man over 
the telephone about his father; but if I knew that man was about to 
wreck his little fortune and kill his family merely for the sake of 
reeling off space in an automobile, I would think it desirable to worry 
him day and night to keep him from it. If it would have the effect 
of giving him insight and self-control one could almost recommend 
a flogging. I think, then, that if life insurance is desirable in itself and 
will have a beneficial effect upon-the character and fortune of a man, 
the method by which he has been induced to take it need not be 
examined with a microscope. I say this unreservedly, although fully 
conscious at the same time that there are numerous devices for moving 
men that I could not use myself. 

“Executive” says that “the life insurance business is one of the most 
honorable and high-toned in which men are engaged.” Now, I am 
always pleased when a man takes that view of the work he is in. I 
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have never thought that he should consider it a humbug just because 
there is humbuggery in it; but I think we should also remember that 
we know nothing about life insurance except so far as it deals with 
men and ‘women, and since a large percent of those who take policies 
are not burdened with what we call honor and high tone, I cannot 
see how the business itself can be so superlative. It certainly is not so 
good that it ought to refuse to accept a man unless he comes with pure 
and lofty conceptions as to the benefits and responsibilities of the 
institution. Whenever I talk to a prospect for an entire hour, address- 
ing the highest motives which are supposed to be in human nature, 
and then find that he will insure his life at once to be in the same 
class with his neighbor, it has a notion to shatter my notions as to the 
nobility of life insurance. 
the average of human nature but no nobler, and it would strike me as 
a good working theory that if we hope to put a man in a position to 
enjoy what we regard as benefits, we must adapt our methods to the 
material we work with. I never sold a special contract in my life and 
would not accept one for myself as a gift, and yet hundreds of 
thousands of them have been eagerly snapped at by men who had the 
bargain instinct strongly developed. How are we going to impart 
honor and high tone to such persons? 


HeEtp To ELEVATE THE BUSINESS. 


I agree with “Executive” that we should do all we can to elevate 
the business of life insurance. Rebating, twisting and all special 
methods of securing applications are now in disrepute. They have 
not yet actually passed away. In fact, they may, in some degree, 
survive even the present generation; but they are passing away, and 
it would be folly to attempt to restore such practices. When I suggest 
that a solicitor should adapt his methods to the quality of the material 
he is working with, I do not mean that he should attempt to revive 
ancient history, but that he simply use any method that does not 
violate common morals or the instructions of his company. 

Finally, a practical man, and especially one who has not been blessed 

with ordinary gifts, should limit his efforts to elevate the business to 
what promotes but does not hinder his success. It is by no means 
clear that our real business in this world is to be moral. We must, 
first of all, supply our physical machinery with materials from time 
to time, and the struggle to get hold of such materials is called 
making a living. We must wrest this living from the world. We are 
seldom presented with it, and when we find it a sort of chronic prob- 
lem to get enough commissions to make ends meet, we do not go into 
raptures over the proposal to elevate the business. It is well enough 
for the man who writes applications so easily that it is almost a dis- 
grace to him to talk about raising the standard. This may cause him 
to exert himself and make his occupation somewhat more interesting, 
but the man who can almost succeed at writing life insurance, and 
there are probably 50,000 of him in America, would rather see the 
business made easier than elevated. 
_ The truth of the whole matter is, I think, that a solicitor must do 
the best he can with the faculties with which nature has supplied him. 
Schemes for getting into a man’s office in disguise make me shudder, 
but if any struggling solicitor is helped in this way let him use them. 
I might give him a lecture if he approached me personally in this way, 
but I could not tell him to abandon what might be his very staff and 
prop. At the worst, I would tell him to make a careful study of his 
prospect and try to adapt his approach to the individual. Solicitors 
must reckon with their own temperaments and the temperament of 
the prospect, and a method should always be adapted to the solicitor 
and the prospect. I am assuming, of course, that methods should 
never violate company rules, but the attempt to limit a solicitor to 
any particular style of working will generally do him an injustice. 





PRESENT LIFE INSURANCE CONDITIONS. 


President Joseph A. De Boer of the National Life announces to the 
field force that after giving special consideration to current life 
insurance conditions, the executive has determined to make no change 
in its system of rates and reserves, as adopted January I, 1901. 
Owing to general agitation of life insurance subjects and the organ- 
ization of many new companies in the South and West, a decrease 
in new business has resulted for many of the older companies and 


I then conclude that it is just as noble as, 
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made old business difficult to obtain. Some companies have en- 
deavored to meet these conditions by a reduction in rates and increases 
in endorsed values, which the National considers constitute an impair- 
ment of future strength. Therefore, the company considers that 
neither the laws of States nor the science of life underwriting call 
for any change whatever in its system of policy work. » 

Another interesting feature of the announcement is that its divi- 
dends on participating policies, now maintained and gradually in- 
creased for many years, will be advanced in 1909, and that the com- 
pany’s condition and expense will warrant the adoption for that year 
of a liberalized surplus scale. 





LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS IN TEXAS. 


In the issue of THe Spectator for September 24 there was pre- 
sented a summary of the life insurance transacted in 1907 and in force 
at the close of the year in the several States. Particular attention 
was directed to the figures for Texas and Wisconsin, as, owing to the 
large number of companies which withdrew from those States last 
year, the returns made up by the Departments were incomplete, as 
showing only companies still operating. The Insurance Commissioner 
of Texas calls our attention to the fact that in giving our total of 
$173,695,349 in force at the end of the year a number of the retiring 
companies were omitted. These companies failed to reply to our 
request for the figures, and were they included would increase the 
volume in force at the end of 1907 by some $100,000,000 and the new 
business by possibly twenty per cent. It would therefore seem that 
the ordinary business outstanding in Texas at the close of 1907 was 
in excess of $275,000,000, which contrasts strongly with the showing 
of the Texas Department for the companies now operating there of 
only $66,366,583, including more than $10,000,000 of industrial business. 





MORTALITY UNDER EXTENDED INSURANCE. 


At the meeting of the Actuarial Society of America, held at 
Newark, N. J., last week, E. E. Rhodes, mathematician of the Mutual 
Benefit Life, read a paper on the mortality experience of that com- 
pany under policies that had been extended as term insurance. The 
Mutual Benefit first began that practice in 1879, and the policies 
actually extended have been sufficiently numerous to give the requisite 
data for a mortality investigation. 

The following extracts from the paper will serve to bring out the 
salient points: 


‘ae following table summarizes the footings of the sheets comprising 
able A: 


























Year “0.” OTHER THAN YEAR ‘‘0.” 
Mope oF Exit. 
Policies. Amount. Policies. | Amount. 

Y $ 3 
2s | RN irae haar ARE Dee llega 1,979 5,409,704 19,379 | 46,603,217 
CAMEOS SCF re htt cae vin ule hare 1,156 2,954,950 2,259 5,993,250 
[a ee ae See 3,849 6,608,763 
fn 1,069 2,789,136 

Total decrements............... 3,135 8.364,654 26,556 | 61,994,366 
3,135 8,364,654 
Tetel date. ASE. 29,691 | 70,359,020 








It will be observed that 29,691 policies insuring $70,359,020 were ex- 
tended. Of this number, 3135 policies, insuring $8,364,654, were counted 
as not exposed to risk, leaving 26,556, insuring $61,994,366, which actually 
entered into the investigation. The total exposed to risk was equiva- 
lent to 97,012 policies, for $224,429,217, at risk for one year. As 26,556 
policies, insuring $61,994,366, entered into the investigation, the average 
duration of exposure was 3.65 by policies, and 3.62 years by amounts. A 
noteworthy feature is the large proportion of the data terminating 
naturally. The percentage for each mode of exit is as follows: 




















PERCENTAGES BY 
Mope or Exit. 
} 
Policies. Amounts. 
|e ns RRL Rates een DENN Ara Fenn YA a Be 72.97 | 75.17 
Canceled G2 ei SiR LAS ow eis OE RE oe eae eee 8.51 | 9.67 
WN iS. aie Pek sean bs FE ere Loan peated 14.49 | 10.66 
100.00 | - 100.00 





The insurance under many policies is extended by reason of careless- 
ness or financial inability on the part of the policyholder. In some cases 
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extended insurances may have been in force at the death of the insured 
and the company not have been informed of the death. This would 
apply more particularly to those early policies which contained no non- 
forfeiture provisions. If there be any such cases, the mortality has been 
understood. 

Two hundred and eighty-seven policyholders died during the first year 
ef extended insurance. The causes of death were as follows: 


Tuberculosis .................. 25 | Diabetes ...........s.eeeeeeees 2 
CUM ale e's wigsinc ee tdeceaveue 13 | Unclassified, 

Bright’s disease............... 18 OCRvania: see esse vedisie sews 13 
Apoplexy, or brain disease.... 47) Acute ........... cece eee eens 115 
Heart disease.................. 24 — 
PIIBIOE oic-< civics ble ale weuaeUuacihk, Se RE nc Va otaw sen cep elweglote. 287 
Alcoholism ...............2e00- 8 | 


The loss papers inthe above cases were carefully examined in an 
effort to ascertain the proportion of cases in which it might be reason- 
able to assume that the insured was so far aware of his physical con- 
dition as to justify him in allowing his insurance to be extended. To 
illustrate: Mr. F. B. W. died of tuberculosis eight months after his 
policy had lapsed and the insurance been extended for five years and 
seventy-six days. The loss papers show that he was aware of his condition 
when the policy lapsed, and the company’s correspondence shows that he 
desired the insurance to be extended. We are safe in assuming that in 
such a case the granting of extended insurance was a determining factor 
in the lapse of the policy. 

The following tabulation shows the number of cases in which death 
occurred the first year, and in which it is either certain or probable 
that at time of lapse the insured knew that he had only a short time to 
live, and that the term of the extended insurance’ would cover his 
probable lifetime: 


Tuberculosis ..........0ee+eeeee 19 | Diabetes. ....0c0c ces cesceeacnse 2 
GAMCER dso ii nciedeaeaid swine véise 11 Unclassified, 

Bright’s disease................ EE} CRRA i acoxe cicero vareenes 11 
Apoplexy, or brain disease..... 22 | ACUTE 2... cece cece eee ewe e eens 0 
BieCGrt GiGGGOE <0. 6 ccc cecccccves 14 | at 
CL” INCOMES? SSS oe Aaa a ae Br Ota occ bitccccaticeantronsedws 95 
BICGRONGDD oi ic sic sce cccssiscne 0 | 


On the other hand, the loss papers show that in many cases the insured 
were not in any physical condition at time of lapse to attend to business 
matters. It is, of course, in its application to such cases that the system 
of extended insurance finds its greatest justification. 

There have been fifty-seven cases of suicide under extended insur- 
ance. Of these, thirteen have occurred within less than one year from 
the date of expiry; eight between one and two years from the date of 
expiry; nine between two years and three years; seven between three 
years and four years; three between four years and five years; three 
between five years and six years; six between six years and seven 
years; two between seven years and eight years; four between eight 


years and nine years; one between nine and ten years; and one be- | 


tween ten years and eleven years. There have been proportionately five 
times as many cases of suicide under extended insurance as there have 
been in the company’s general business (excluding extended insurance) 
since the adoption of the non-forfeiture system in 1879. 


TABLE E. 


This table shows the company’s experience on extended insurances by 
calendar years according to the American table, compared with the 
company’s general experience during the same time, excluding extended 
insurance: 

MORTALITY EXPERIENCE—1879-1906. 
By YEARS OF MEMBERSHIP. 





| PERCENTAGE AcTUAL TO Ex- 
| PECTED DEATHS, AMERICAN 





























| EXPERIENCE, 
Amount Actual = Bal Lv Be, Ty Ves SO Pa 
at Risk. . Deaths. | 
YEARS OF MEMBERSHIP. (Extended (Extended | Company’s 
. Insurance.) Insurance.) (Ritended Phar 
| xten xperience 
| Insurance.) (Exclusive 
Extended 
| Insurance.) 
8,241,573 | 49,519 57.1 55.8 
18,978,863 | 127,528 63.6 62.3 
21,127,747 | 176,250 78.3 64.6 
050,971 | 168,328 78.0 65.2 
18,032,306 167,328 84.0 71.1 
15,852,687 | 123,051 68.8 73.2 
14,087,541 142,598 86.9 73.0 
12,345,012 150,606 102.7 71.0 
128,716,700 1,105,831 77.9 66.0 
66,400,222 993,594 106.1 91.6 
20,677,182 488,200 103.8 101.2 
4,489,330 167,500 96.5 97.5 
..| 220,283,434 2,755,125 91.9 88.0 
| 
CONCLUSIONS. 


I believe that the results of the investigation warrant the following 
conclusions: 

The company’s system of automatic extended insurance, on the whole, 
has been entirely satisfactory. It has not proved burdensome to the 
company, and experience has demonstrated its attractiveness to the in- 
suring public. 

Any system of extended insurance requires safeguards if the company 
is to be protected from loss. There is undoubtedly an adverse selection 
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on the part of members taking extended insurance, the full effect of 
which is not revealed by the present investigation. 

Inasmuch as under automatic extended insurance many policies are 
extended without thought by the insured as to their disposition, the 
adverse selection would be greaters with a company which allowed ex- 
tended insurance as an option instead of automatically. 

There should be either a surrender charge during the years in which 
lapses are most frequent, or the extended insurance should be bought at 
loaded rates, if the persistent policyholders are to be protected against 
adverse selection. 

The mortality savings of any favorable years, and any excess interest 
earnings, should be held by the company to meet the unfavorable mor- 
tality of other years. In other words, the extended insurance should 
be on a non-participating basis. 

The sufficiency of the American Experience Table of Mortality, as a 
cae of the mortality on American insured lives, is again demon- 
strated. 





“Many think that neither knowledge of the business, nor industry, 
nor brains are needed to secure applications for life insurance. But 
if they will consider the conditions of success in any pursuit, they will 
perceive that man must learn how to do his work, whatever it may 
be.”—The Life Agents Primer. 





THE TIME TO INSIST. 


There is such a thing as a man ‘missing his vocation at first—that 
is, the calling to which he is best adapted—and then finding it. But 
even then, if he lacks energy and creative faculty, he will never rise 
above the commonplace in his business. 

“The most successful life agent,” says one of them, “is the man who 
puts his whole personality into his work, who makes himself a 
part of it, who so impresses a prospect with his knowledge of life 
insurance that he, the prospect, makes application because he believes 
that the agent knows better than he what is best for him.” 

Not long ago an agent had been working upon a prospect who was 
“almost persuaded,” but not quite, and who finally concluded that he 
would wait awhile longer. 

The agent made his last stand. “See here,” he said, “I have been 
trying to show you the, benefits, indeed the necessity of life in- 
surance. I have not yet assumed to advise you; but I am going to 
now; and if you ever have cause to regret it I will never offer it again. 
Take out life insurance; give me an application, and do it now. You 
may not be alive next week, or next month, or next year.” 


The prospect thought a moment. “Hand me an application blank,” 


he said. 





LIFE INSURANCE SOLD ON ITS MERITS. 


“T have never written a dollar’s worth of business in my life by 
means of a trick or subterfuge of any kind,” said a life man who is 
now a member of a general agency firm. 

“IT sell insurance exactly as a salesman sells high-class goods in 
which he has absolute confidence—simply on merit—which I make it 
my business to demonstrate. I always work by direct contact, open 
and above board, and I never make use of go-betweens. I always 
make appointments with the distinct understanding that I am a life 
insurance agent, and that my business is to sell life insurance. I 
respect my calling and I respect myself; and I am entirely confident 
that all my clients respect both my calling and me.” 





THE AGENT’S BUSINESS. 


The farmer is in business to dispose of his crops. 

The agent is in business to collect premiums. 

It is better for the farmer to be idle than to plow, sow, reap and 
harvest a crop, and then stop. 

It is better for the agent to save his time than to talk life insurance 
to a man and fail to get the man’s signature to an application. 

The agent must understand how to explain life insurance; how to 
answer every question, and meet every objection; but he should use his 
knowledge only so far as it may be needed to write applications, collect 
premiums, and keep policies in force.—The Life Agents Primer. 





LIFE AGENTS PRIMER.—This instructive work, extracts from which 
are given in this number, is by William Alexander, author of The 
Successful Agent. It is instructive to new agents and a constant help 
to men of experience. The Life Agents Primer is published by The 
Spectator Company, 135 William street, New York, and sells at $1 per 
copy. 
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HOW A LADY HELPED AN AGENT, 


A solicitor for one of the well-known life companies tells a curious 
and rather pretty story about how’a worthy young man came to take 
his first life insurance. He held a responsible position, and one of 
trust and authority, in connection with a certain business, In the 
office there was a stenographer, a young lady of. beautiful character, 
for whom the young man had very tender feelings. 

Here is the story; the young man told it on himself: After the 
solicitor had called and had gone away, failing to secure an applica- 
tion, the young man remarked, in the hearing of the stenographer, 
that his life wasn’t worth insuring. 

“T think it is,” observed the girl, in a low, sweet voice. 

The young man’s heart thumped and beat faster, and he went to 
the solicitor’s office and signed an application. Now they are looking 
for another stenographer, for the young man says he will not have 
anybody else in the office bossing “her” around. 








SELLING WHAT A MAN NEEDS. 


Shall an agent sell to a man what he wants or shall he demonstrate 
his genius and salesmanship by seMing him what he objects to buying; 
provided, of course, that for the length of time necessary to get his 
signature on an application he can convince him that he wants what 
the agent is trying to sell him? In other words, shall the agent kidnap 
the consent of his prospect and abduct his signature, as it were? 

No matter to what line of business this may apply, it is a matter of 
simple salesmanship which has been many times raised’ for discussion, 
and it does not seem probable that it will ever be answered unani- 
mously. It would be absurd, of course, to expect that a man who is trying 
to sell something and who believes in asking a man what he warts, 
when the man insists that he does not want anything, will politely bow 
and withdraw. That would be poor policy, and no business of any 
amount would ever be done along that line 

Of course it is impossible to sell a man ,what he actually does not 
want. His consent to signing an application depends upon his be- 
lieving temporarily, at least, that he does want the form or plan or 
line of goods which the agent is trying to sell him. Therefore, the 
proposition—‘“shall one sell a man what he wants”—is hardly prac- 
tical; but a question really practical does arise in this connection. 
It is, shall one sell a man what he needs, even though he is skeptical 
regarding his actual need for the article? The answer to that would 
be emphatically, “Yes,” especially if it is evident that, considering his 
condition and circumstances, that is best for him. The agent and the 
salesman faithfully serve the interests of their customers and clients 
by trying to sell them what is best for their particular individual 
needs, their standing, income and general condition of life considered. 

Don’t sell a prospect a “gold brick” just for the gratification of 
handing in a big line to the home office. It is no sign of smartness on 
the part of the solicitor, but it is rather a sign that the prospects 
cannot withstand his persuasiveness, even when their common sense 
warns them to resist him. If a customer is dissatisfied, he remains 
a grumbler, he is prejudiced against the system and against every- 
thing connected with that line of business, and his prejudice will 
poison the entire community in which he moves. There is generally 
no danger in selling a man what he wants; but if he does not know 
what he wants, or what is best for him, it is always safest to sell him 
what the agent believes is best for him. 





LIFE INSURANCE SELLING A DIGNIFIED PROPOSITION. 


There was a time when thrifty people, especially those in the 
country, thought much of government bonds as investment for their 
savings. They felt that because the government stood behind the 
bonds they were safe. It was a very natural feeling in those days 
when there were few other forms of investment available to small 
investors. Then the country and its industries were undeveloped. 


Life insurance was almost unknown, and by many viewed with sus- 
picion and almost terror, because it depended upon the contingency 
of death. Since life insurance has become almost an exact science, 
since its development into one of the most perfect and safest forms 
of investment. people are finding that they can provide for their 
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dependents, leave a substantial estate for a minimum amount of 
money invested, and with less physical effort than in any othef way; 
that they are able to enjoy more of the comforts and luxuries of life, 
because it takes so little of their income to carry a substantial line of 
life insurance. Indeed, it is fortunate that this is so in this day of — 
liberal living. The writer was conversing a few days ago with a 
man whom he would least suspect of carrying any large amount of 
insurance. It developed that he has $30,000 of insurance, which he 
regards simply as a matter of course, something which he did purely 
as a matter of business, and something which any careful man would 
naturally do. What is fast becoming a general attitude toward life 
insurance, and the time is near an end when selling life insurance 
means selling a man something against his will, persuading him to 
do something he does not want to, by long argument, subterfuge or 
sharp practices. Selling life insurance is beginning to be carried on 
along as dignified lines as selling gilt-edge bonds. It is getting above 
the level of the lightning-rod, hay-fork and book-canvassing business. 





“An infant cannot walk until after many failures. More depends 
upon the way the agent begins than is generally supposed. Men 
are educated by trial and experience. The sooner the agent learns 
his business the greater will be his ultimate success.”—The Life 
Agents Primer. 





HOW DO YOU TALK COST? 


When you have succeeded in interesting your prospect in the contract, 
how do you describe the cost? Do you say ‘one hundred and fifty-eight 
dollars a year,”’ and scare away his enthusiasm? A great many agents 
make this mistake. They succeed: in convincing the man that he ought 
to make provision for his family, that the proposition presented admir- 
ably meets his needs, and that after all it involves only a little self- 
denial, but when it comes time to say how much it is going to cost him, 
they sum up his self-denial for three hundred and sixty-five days and 
say “fone hundred and fifty-eight dollars.’’ Lay a half-dollar on the 
table and tell that same man that he can provide his wife and children 
with $5000 protection for fifty cents a day, or about the cost of his cigars, 
and his conscience won’t let him quibble about the price. Give him an 
object lesson, a parallel, but let it be something he can grasp. Avoid 
big figures. To be sure, it will cost him $158 a year; so do his cigars, 
his theatre, perhaps, and a thousand and one other luxuries; but he 
doesn’t realize it; he’s not accustomed to considering these expendi- 
tures in a lump sum. We’re talking self-denial to him; let’s talk in 
language he can understand. The Rate Book shows the annual premium 
only for the reason that it is most practicable to have premiums paid 
annually; this is purely a matter of facility. If the space permitted, it 
would be a good plan to show the daily cost as well. The cost per day will 
bring a man face to face with his obligation to his family and go far to- 
ward breaking down the barrier of selfishness, but let him dwell on the 
“annual premium,” and he will begin to look upon the whole transaction 
as a burden too great for him to assume.—Fidelity Monthly Bulletin. 





AFRAID OF THE EXAMINATION. 


It has always been hard for many outside the life insurance business to 
understand why rush methods are so successful in this business:and so 
disastrous in other lines. There is one great reason why men have to 
be driven into taking their life insurance in many cases. They are afraid 
to be examined. There are thousands of good risks who would buy life 
insurance to-day if you could waive the examination. They have to be 
almost pushed into the doctor’s office. When it is all over and the policy 
is issued they are a good deal happier to get it than they will confess. 
Such a man will put an agent off continually, and unless the agent is 
strong enough to force things he will never write his application. When 
a man fears the examination he is not likely to say so. The agent who 
can calm a man’s fears and get him examined promptly is the one who 
makes the money. We always have on hand a number of applications 
awaiting examination. Experience shows that unless the applicant is 
examined promptly he is likely never to be. 

In this matter of examination you must use great tact. Get your 
applicant examined within twenty-four hours if you have to stay up all 
night.—Reliance Life Bulletin. 





TO THE AGENT. 


If you have a piano for sale and your customer is ready to buy, get 
his check and close the deal at once. 

Don’t waste time playing on the piano or explaining its good qualities 
unless you can thereby expedite the sale. 

But remember that if your are an expert performer and know.all about 
the mechanism of pianos your knowledge will, if used with restraint and 
judgment, facilitate quick sales. 

Thus it is if you are a seller of life insurance. Your business is to 
sell policies. Therefore, make only such explanations as will expedite 
your sales.—The Life Agents Primer. 
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TAXATION AND INSURANCE. 


The executive committee of the Board of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, at the annual meeting, made a recommendation calcu- 
lated to bring home to the attention of the insuring public the fact 
that the person who pays the premium pays the unjust tax which is 
levied by the several States. The committee urged that every com- 
pany sends to its policyholders with the premium notices the state- 
ment given below. Inasmuch as the arguments apply to all forms of 
insurance, other companies than casualty and surety might properly 
use the statement herewith: 


TAXATION AND INSURANCE. 

People who are so prudent as to cover by insurance any of the 
hazards, whether of life, accident or health, or of property to which 
they are subject, will do well to consider the following statements, in- 
tended to indicate that they are heavily and wrongly taxed for their 
prudence: 

Ist. Taxes are levied on each and every premium. Taxes so levied 
vary from one per cent to five per cent. 

2d. The policyholder pays this tax with not less than fifty per cent 
added thereto, because of expenses incident to its collection. 

3d. The burden goes over to the policyholder because taxation 
cost is one of the costs of insurance that must be provided for in the 
premium charge. 

4th. A premium tax is wrong in principle. It is a tax on a process 
of trade, not a tax on property or profits. It is as such an almost 
unexampled tax and one condemned by all economists. 

5th. It is illogical. So far as the insurance taxed is on property 
it is a double tax. So far as the insurance is on life, limb or health, 
elements are being taxed which are not properly taxable at all. 

6th. It is a discriminating tax. It applies to the prudent only and 
its proceeds go to lessen the taxes of those who are not prudent. 

7th. It is unjust. It taxes men who are trying to save taxable 
values from destruction, or to save dependents from want. 

8th. It is a heavy tax. The revenue is not less than $12,000,000 a 
year. 

While insurance companies regret that these taxes are levied, ex- 
perience shows that they cannot dissuade legislative bodies from 
causing them to be levied. Legislative bodies consider the representa- 
tions of insurance companies as intended to help them to make money. 
They do not study the matter far enough to see that the burden to be 
lifted is a burden upon the policyholders. 

Those who insure are very numerous. They are influential be- 
cause they represent the best of our citizenship. Legislative bodies 
would listen to their representations. . 

The companies will do what they can to lift this burden. Will not 
policyholders do what they can? 

Insurance organizations incorporated as stock companies and for 
the purpose of making profits for stockholders, should be taxed, of 
course, just as other corporations are taxed, on their proper property 


or on their profits. The taxation of premiums—taxation of a mere 
process of trade—is quite another thing. It is against this that insur- 
ance managers protest, and their protest does not go further. 





PROPORTION OF LIVES INSURED TO THOSE INSURABLE 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 
© By Lucius McApam, Actuary. 

This is a subject of some interest to the life insurance companies 
as well as to the soliciting agents. 

Heretofore it has been assumed that the great mass of the people 
was still without life insurance, except that given by fraternal orders, 
or in spots by the industrial companies. Occasionally some hap- 
hazard figures might be given for a State or two in proportion to 
population. 

The object of this paper is to attempt to give a fair approximation 
to the proportion of those actually insured as compared with those 
who might be insured, and thus show the vast field still open for the 
work of the life insurance solicitor. 

It is manifest that the entire population is not insurable, for even 
the industrial companies have a limit of age at one end of the table 
and the other companies at both ends. 

Statistics appear to show that about sixty per cent of the population 
are between the ages of fifteen and sixty-five. It is also safe to say 
that ten per cent are not insurable for medical and other reasons. 
Hence, I conclude that fifty per cent of the population may be taken 
as a fair estimate of the lives, male and female, which might be the 
subject of life insurance. 

The number of lives actually insured is perhaps nearly represented 
by the number of policies in force. Although this is a matter of 
record in the several State insurance reports, but few of them are 
out for this year, and the exact figures are not available. 

I, therefore, make use of THE Spectator Summary of Insurance in 
Force, published in the Supplement of September 24, 1908, and arrive 
at the number of lives, by assuming an average policy of $2000 each. 
This is doubtless inaccurate, but may not greatly affect the percentages 
shown. 

From these data I have compiled the following table, in which the 
first column gives the name of the State, the second fifty per cent of 
the population of the State according to the last census, the third the 
number of lives insured in the State, and the fourth the percentage or 
proportion of lives actually insured to the lives insurable. 

The results shown are highly interesting, and in some points sur- 
prising. 

The general average of the whole country is 12.52. 

It has been supposed that the older States would show a larger 
proportion of insured lives, and this, is partly true. 

For example, New York gives a percentage of 19.88; Massachu- 
setts, 18.88; Pennsylvania, 17.92. And yet Colorado shows 22.13; 
Nevada, 22.91, and the District of Columbia, 22.32. 

This may be due, however, to the fact that the average amount of 
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policy in those cases is much greater than $2000. And this will, of 
course, explain many eccentricities in other cases. 
TABLE SHOWING THE PROPORTION OF LIVES INSURED, AS COM- 


PARED WITH THE NUMBER OF LIVES INSURABLE IN THE 
UNITED STATES, BY STATES. 

















Lives Lives 
STATE. Insurable. | Insured. | Per Cent. 

. | | | 
BOON nik MO nag bx Ses Rae Lie Rite ee { 914,348 | 69,617 | 7.61 
gis yin Ge eT oR ee eee 61,466 | 9,756 | 15.87 
Arkansas Peep beleset ho’ ores oe Uw kine bee | 655,782 | 39,698 6.05 
RMEMIR so S560. 5s elk 24 eke ete AR othe | 742,525 | 145,178 | 19.55 
foe he AEE OEE Oe Seis GERM one OEE 269,850 | 59,728 | 22.13 
eoaernoet S opie nla vibive 4be'h a asetele we EN o's 454,210 | 73,950 | 16.28 
NE Ss chble bss aes ctvab cetloe Oe teks | 92,368 | 10,196 11.04 
District of ‘Columbia... 2.5 S50 oie cits 3s] 139,359 | 31,104 | 22.32 
Florida Lch:p nen Pros yolk os Rie pene we one ulna oad 278,345 | 30,303 10.89 
ES ACRES CE Ue isa Ns iN Ga | 1,161,818 | 112881 | 9.72 
TR ay ee Rr ee RE x IVS ee 77,000 6,848 | 8.89 
BN Golo asy aietahn ind ies a CAS see 5 SR. 80,886 9,593 | 11.86 
DINE eles Si ofp dah cas o16o-d die Sete e | 2,410,775 393,349 | 16.32 
EE eee PE eee par a nee ae ae | 1,258,231 144,800 | 11.51 
NE RES CRF, Te key Se ee | 1,105,169 104,443 | 9.45 
Kansas ES ODES tc View Gh OR se bow Pale eh ee 772,484 66,700 | 8.63 
yan, BET a er ee | 1,078,587 100,179 | 9.33 
oN Se Man ie ae ee | 690,813 68,351 | 9.89 
eS FRE Ea op ee 347,233 46,300 | 13.33 
DIME Do. cocycle 6 0 oe oct Oe as | 594,022 78,212 | 13.16 
Massachusetts oa Febalé ic baas eee are | 1,501,840 | 282,581 18.82 
ME EMININY a Stan's o sipsaidyo:bnicib« bo eyeiwn Wis oir pie | 1,265,008 125,778 | 9.94 
Minnesota pala idarnps ie tie wi pli ane 6 RG baths tes | 989,956 94,488 9.54 
AMINO a o-a fp os. gies 6 win bacloreibieis ere Libera. | 775,635 52,182 6.73 
MTG s cob a shah t Feo Uehceaciesk links 1,553,333 182,758 11.77 
Montana WALL aR ONG Wik Gb ote a bol texan: ale pi ee | 121,665 21,066 17.31 
— BI ee ee ee En ee | 533,150 52,659 9.88 
ORO Be eerie eee ee ere | 21,165 4,849 22.91 
PUCW SARIIDETNLO oo oe oo 5 5 oe hinielnre ss | 205,794 24,904 12.10 
New Jersey 00.0.0 ccceccesedeccccsecss | 941,835 161,730 17.17 
EME | MOINS ps, 6'p Fo sis o Celene eka OSS p's | 97,755 20,137 | 10.37 
New York fee cece occ scernveccscens | 4,033,336 801,797 19.88 
North SIMMS 5 erik dute eee poe beat 946,905 60,241 6.36 
OL EAE ee er PS gray 218,535 21,164 9.68 
Ss pga bi Wee eso bd chee Wh ee aicb Secale 2,078,773 302,118 14.53 
CMMI soc wy eas Fs’ no di o.esivesewe aacens | 707,089 23,148 3.27 
EROS SOR pre: Canes seh ta tiah tas | 206,768 27,975 13.53 
her gh irre’ OL Oe EE OT ey ee | errr 564,729 17.92 
TREO, |, a:t-o-v.coe'pw e¥ NSH Abies eos es | , 35,565 14.81 
Sorith MBF ONE. Sin wc. Pe ieee eek s 946,905 54,695 5.78 
SE RORMIBEM. Skin's vcs dons s sites Duden | 227,795 17,527 7.69 
WIRED > 5 vps bos ores Craven o wat we + | 1,010,308 70,894 7.02 
EE. Gas gw sig oR shared Dk ORES awe Ss | 1,524,355 98,888 6.49 
RUNING 'p-6 Sra ken dea hubs bees bu Sibtgla es nD | 138,375 19,070 13.78 
1 EOL IET Sy SRNAAELS | 171,821 23,172 | 13.50 
WIGININ nore ooo divine vee weep Wes e:tibbine.s's | 977,092 75,321. 7.71 
MOO. ons vine dart nr as pared Nr 437,409 44,306 10.13 
WVCEE CW MALONE oc. b ovis os'sd pee Siena Coble soe | 479,400 89,150 8.17 
WISCONSIN ..... 02. ccceseccccsenscveecs | 1,114,475 127,715 9.85 
DOORS. Sb 0a 80.80 CCR sp ya TCs SA ob oe > | 55,908 6,443 11.52 
Totals, United States............ | 40,142,773 5,028,231 | 19.52 

| 











THE MORAL HAZARD. 
By a WESTERN AGENT. 


Perhaps the simplest way in which to define the moral hazard would 
be to say that it is any element of risk which is not physical. Ordi- 
narily the greater part of the risk which a life insurance company 
assumes is physical. That is, a policyholder while engaged in the 
simplest occupation may meet with an accident which will result in 
his death. He may scratch his hand with his pocketknife, and develop 
a case of blood poisoning. He may fall down stairs in his own home 
and break his neck. He may drink infected water, without knowing 
it, and die of typhoid fever. Once it would have been said that he 
might have a tubercular taint of which he was ignorant, and so be 
exposed to the danger of infection from consumption. As I have 
said, this is the physical hazard, and it is the element about which a 
life insurance company is generally most concerned. 

However, the moral hazard occurs in several different forms. For 
example, a man may be an almost perfect specimen of physical man- 
hood, have an irreproachable family history, and yet be so far de- 
fective in practical talents as to be unable to succeed in life. The 
scientist says that in a case of this kind nature has been unkind, she 
has failed to adapt a man to his environment; and while most human 
beings are so far adapted to their surroundings as to be able to get 
what we call a living, still, it is a scientific fact that many persons are 
born in this world for whom no place is ready. It often happens that 
such a person reaches a reasonably mature age, marries, becomes 
the father of a family and keeps up an appearance of getting on for 
many years. At last, however, feeling that any further struggle is 
hopeless. he decides that those who have been more generously pro- 
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vided with gifts should make him some compensation. Accordingly, 
while his affairs still have an appearance of being prosperous, he 
quietly insures his life for as large a sum as he can obtain, and at 
the proper moment commits suicide. 

In a certain city, a young attorney, a few years ago, was a member 
of a firm that had acquired the reputation of having a large business. 
The young man’s way of conducting himself and manner of living 
gave the impression that he was not only in receipt of a splendid 
income, but that he had unlimited expectations. It aroused no sus- 
picion, therefore, when he gradually increased his life insurance. 
However, when his wife went calling one evening he retired rather 
early, and left a note to the effect that, as he was feeling somewhat 
restless, he had decided to take a little morphine. What appeared to 
me a plain confession of suicide was the fact that he took the pains 
to explain that he understood three grains to be a regular dose, and 
had taken that quantity. Now, it was apparent to everyone that this 
young man was acquainted with drugs, and that he knew that three 
grains of morphine are a fatal dose. At any rate, he was found dead 
the next morning, and his widow became the beneficiary to $150,000 
life insurance, part of it in the form of incontestable policies. An 
examination of the suicide’s affairs disclosed that his prosperity had 
only been feigned, that he had been in a bad way for years, and that 
he had probably planned to provide for his family at the expense of 
the insurance companies and the general public. In the adjustment 
which followed the widow consented to accept about half of what 
the policies called for, but it was generally thought that she ought to 
be able to worry along with $75,000. 


PREMIUMS OUT OF PRroporTION TO INCOME. 


The moral hazard in this case consisted in the fact that the policy 
holder contracted to pay premiums that were out of all proportion 
to his income. It is probable that his total income was not as large 
as the amount he had agreed to pay the various insurance companies 
in which he had taken policies. 

A living costs a certain sum of money. This: will be more or less, 
according to the tastes and surrounding of the individual. An un- 
skilled laborer will not live as high as a successful attorney, but 
after a reasonable part of a man’s income is deducted for living 
expettses, an insurance company cannot safely permit him to invest 
any more than the remainder in life insurance. Under certain cir- 
cumstances a large life insurance policy is a temptation. Not that 
men are fond of dying, even for a large reward, but the man who 
attempted to pay for $100,000 life insurance out of an income of 
$6,000, would often find his burden so great that he would be tempted 
to find an easy method of getting rid of it. Where the amount of 
insurance is large and the income is small, the moral hazard is so 
great that no responsible life insurance company will voluntarily 
assume it. 

One company is so distrustful of intoxicants that it will not even 
insure the employees of a brewery. Now, there are doubtless many 
brewery employees in the United States who are temperate. Not 
only that, but probably a considerable number could be found who 
never have indulged in intoxicants, and yet this company would not 
accept even a total abstairier if he worked for a brewery. Why? 
Because, no matter what his personal habits or inclinations may be, 
a brewery employee is constantly surrounded with a temptation to 
drink. This company assumes that there is a decided moral hazard 
when a man is constantly surrounded by drinkers and intoxicants, 
and it declines to accept this hazard. 

One sentence from an address on this subject deserves to be 
quoted: “The moral hazard exists when the insured is under strong 
temptation to misappropriate trust funds, or to commit any crime.” 
Figures in a matter of this kind cannot be taken as final, but I would 
suppose from what I have seen and heard of human nature, that eight 
or nine persons out of ten would be tempted to make a free use of 
trust funds, even under normal circumstances. The president of a 
bank sees tens of thousands of dollars pouring into his vaults every 
day, and it is just as impossible for him not to look upon this 
treasure as in some sense his own, as it is for him not to consider the 
clothes upon his body as his own. If he is not personally as suc- 
cessful as he wishes to be, and he needs funds for his own transac- 


_ tions, it is easy for him to argue: “I am responsible for this ‘money. 
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If I use it I am not only liable to the fullest extent of my possessions, 
but the penitentiary is waiting for me. If I am responsible for this 
money it is practically mine.” 

Reinforced by this kind of argument many a banker borrows what 
is not his own, and does it with no dishonest intentions; but, if he 
has a weakness for speculating a condition may come at almost any 
time when he will be compelled to misappropriate the money confided 
to his trust. If he gambles in stocks and robs his depositors to the 
tune of fifty or one hundred thousand: dollars, suicide or prison is 
ahead of him in any event, and why not make the life insurance 
companies take care of his destitute family? At any rate, insurance 
companies take this view of the matter. They look upon a speculator 
who has acquired a position of trust as being a very dangerous policy- 
holder. His fondness for taking chances makes him a decided moral 
hazard. 


“CRANKS” ARE Not DESIRABLE POLICYHOLDERS. 


I have so little inclination to approach people who hold peculiar 
notions, that it had not occurred to me that “cranks” are not looked 
upon as desirable policyholders because of the moral hazard. Per- 
haps no definition of the word will be altogether satisfactory; but 
in my mind, the name is associated with an individual who holds 
some narrow little view with the obstinacy of the law of gravitation. 
Such a person is generally no more open to persuasion than a stone, 
and he will cheerfully risk his life for the sake of some little “ism.” 

I have in mind the case of a young man who suddenly lost his 
balance on the subject of mental healing. He decided one day that 
doctors are swindlers, that medicine is a fraud, and that henceforth 
he would cure himself by the simple method of denying that he was 
sick. It so happened, however, that he had a hernia, and when he 
confidently abandoned his truss, strangulation followed. When death 
was only a few hours off his wife told him plainly that if he did not 
send for a surgeon she would leave him. Fortunately, he did care a 
little more for his wife than he did for his notion, and by a timely 
operation the surgeon saved his life. He is just as much a fool as 
ever, and has actually gone into the practice of mental healing, but 
it was due to the good sense of his wife that he did not become a 
claim against a life insurance company. 

Any man who is extraordinarily obstinate in his temperament is 
likely to make trouble for a life insurance company sooner or later. 
If things are not done to suit him he becomes an implacable enemy of 
life insurance, and annoys the agent who insured him in every pos- 
sible way. I have had to correspond with some of these cranks 
occasionally, and I know that they are in every way objectionable 
tisks. 

The address which suggested this article closes by citing the fol- 
lowing additional cases which involve a moral risk: 

When there is great temptation in the circumstances of the insured 
to commit suicide. 

When the insured drinks too freely. 

When his associates are of the kind that is called “fast.” 

When the insurable interest of the beneficiary is doubtful. 

The moral hazard of partnership insurance is greater than in ordi- 
nary cases, because it might even lead to murder. A wife or daughter 
might be supposed to care more for the insured than for money, but 
money might sometimes be more useful to a firm than the life of a 
partner. 

Applications are occasionally rejected because the risk is largely 
moral, and the nature of the information upon which the medical 
department’s decision is based is such that the agent cannot be taken 
into the company’s confidence. I trust that what I have said on the 
subject of moral hazard may throw light upon mysterious rejections 
which may have troubled the reader in the past. 





DEATH LOSSES IN FIRST POLICY YEAR. 

From time to time life insurance agents have the uncertainty of life 
brought vividly to their attention by the death of some person who has 
been insured less than one year. A few companies occasionally state 
the number of claims paid in a year where but one premium has been 
received. Of course, every life insurance company expects that some 
of its new policyholders will die within a year after insuring, and 
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makes proper provision therefor. It is doubtful, however, if the 
general public realizes how much is annually paid out on first-year 
claims. The table herewith, compiled from returns made to the 
several insurance departments for the year 1907, shows that sixty-nine 
companies incurred death losses in that year under policies issued 
between January 1 and December 1 of about three million dollars. 
Assuming the average policy to be two thousand dollars it will be seen 
that some 1500 persons who passed a satisfactory medical examination 
some time during 1907 died before the calendar year closed. Inas- 
much as the new policies were issued throughout the year the table 
does not show the full mortality likely to be incurred, but gives a 
sufficiently close approximation to point the moral as to the uncer- 
tainty of life and the ever-pressing need for insurance: 


DeatH Losses on Poxicres Issttep IN 1907. 


Expected Death Losses 

Death Losses. Incurred. 
MER PARE) ooo ee eee $60,258 $12,000 
American Central... ......5...34.0. 55,135 27,159 
American. of lowa:.... 5. c0<cc<0e oa 10,845 2,000 
Bankers of Nebraska.............. 21,204 13,500 
Bankers ‘Resetvé: . 602) a, 2.505 Ge 13,578 14,500 
Berkshive 38h. is 5: 55 e RRS 12,305 1,000 
Poster Matnale ooo ocr ete 31,089 22,721 
CADE ME. noni ou 20,914 11,000 
WEUAE ADIOS 23. 2 3.0.55 eee ape ee 
Central of (U.S. Aloe. oe eae 24,620 6,700 
Uslorado National: ......:.2555. 520.4. 14,460 17,000 
Columbian National............... 14,321 6,250 
Connecticut General.......... AAR | Ce ee Tis 
Connecticut Mutual............... 70,342 20,000 
Des Momes Fife. ...0. icidecdeus 28,304 4,900 
Equitable, New York.............. 280,632 131,000 
Equitable of Iowa................. 25,398 5,500 
PeGeea bare... 22s 6 32k coe nee 16,069 3,000 
Fuighty Muattal. .. 22205 053 sake 66,506 50,196 
Preastel Bale, 22.02 sees tees 22,717 2,000 
Germania he. sce fee 49,507 16,701 
Great. Western... . 05.0 an iascees 30,000 3,000 
Gaasanty ‘Muttial: «053.53, cacsec ub 10,392 4,717 
Piactiond. LAG... «<5 2+ cacauusee 18,607 9,000 
Home of New York............... 31,372 11,500 
Dil Ahe.  05'05, 6 ccccscepanecu 91,476 15,000 ° 
Imer-otate Lite... oo. cc cinaneonaes COs iam ma meee? 
Jobinelancookess . 6. ickie psn dowregy 141,500 45,500 
Escola National. ...........5iceeun 3,141 1,000 
Maughattan: Life... ...5 0... cisnseeous RES 6-82 re SE oe 
Massachusetts Mutual............. 106,770 9,500 
Metranoltian -...... . 5s... .eeeene 1,046,240 562,227 
Michigan Matual.........cssecssime 22,857 18,500 
Miaak PAGE. 5 oi 0s. ccc vesadece eee yO, aR ene hi 
Minnesota Mutual................. 6,837 3,000 
Missourr States: oo o2. .. ctapwadieane 31, 19,043 
Mutual Benefit... ...2). 4... scccesloaga 250,000 78,500 
Mutual of New York.............. 232,696 97,823 
Natscual Ee: = 5. sok ocedenda cee 93,505 54,603 
Natienat-of 'U.:S> Asso. 3-52 ods has 56,386 24,215 
Newritietanes oo ic oes se i cdawaee 72,222 8,000 
NewovVotk Lites. oc. sseccesessde 501,279 515,670 
North Americatt: 5. 2. cc 060.6 vucteie'ne Waa Oa 
Northern (Illinois)..............- 7,311 3,000 
Northern (Michigan)............. BNGA o's Eee eee. 
Northwestern Mutual...........:.. 218,360 108,000 
Northwestern National............ BEES i) ok, Ree 
Pacthie Mutual... oc 6 ocd cisacesees 90,707 35,600 
Peover :Matial. 22 0 oo oa Se gerne 304,568 205,632 
Phrenic: Mutuals. 2... 5555.4:45 8 50,084 5,000 
Provident Life and Trust.......... 95,417 50,255 
PvUMi@neiate 5.5 bs oc ack ele cvatedae aon 972,165 404,429 
Relimucé’ Life. 2... 2.2.0-5 5 hoes 23,678 19,500 
Register Life and Annuity......... BOO ar gs hie ee 
Royal Use. & hac. cb oe awa 32,390 8,000 
Scandia Lae. x4. a. Sls das cae eee 5,124 1,000 
Security Life of America.......... 20,134 II,000 
Security Mutual (New York)...... 18,905 15,000 
Sitter Ete. oo ac cai eeaidas's adwaches 42,249 31,8890 
State Mutual (Massachusetts)..... 46,935 9,500 
TraWOheee fGen Soc 8 eeerer eas 107,504 21,000 
Unto Ceminabin co... 20h es oes 127,140 000 
Ularideey CS oo as are 12,177 19,000 
United States Annuity and Life..'. 12121 —— ..... 
United States Este ci... ihc sa eres 8,689 9,000 
Washifgton-bife.-...... 50. cetaeste 18,303) “see ae 
Wrest: Gomat-Eethesr. 2... i vcuim cao - 16,383 12,309 
Western Mutual (Iowa).......... 9908) 2° fae See 
Wisconssiv bile. Sear ees F008 OO Fe ea 
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EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS SHOWING THE OBNOXIOUS 
CHARACTER OF THE INSURANCE PREMIUM 
INCOME TAX. 


The executive committee of the Board of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers in its annual report presented the following extracts concern- 
ing the insurance premium income tax, taken from the reports of State 
Insurance Commissioners, from the recent report of the ‘“‘committee of 
seven” appointed at the 1907 convention of Insurance Commissioners, 
and from other authoritative sources. They are in harmony with one 
another and with the opinions of all investigators who have studied 
carefully the question. They all condemn the tax. 


IT IS LIKE A TAX ON SCHOOLS, CHURCHES AND CEMETERIES. 


“Because of the beneficent character of insurance, I consider it 
equally as unjust to exact from policyholders anything above a suffi- 
cient sum to maintain supervision, as that of imposing a tax on school, 
church, or cemetery property, which is everywhere exempt from such 
extortion.”’ (Thomas E. Drake, Superintendent of the Department of 
Insurance of the District of Columbia, in the Fifth Annual Report.) 


IT IS LIKE A TAX UPON THRIFT. 


“The receipts of this Department from (insurance) license fees and 
taxes are nearly ten times the cost of operating the Department. * * * 
In view of the fact that this excess is a tax upon thrift—the savings of 
the insuring public—coming almost directly from the pockets of the 
policyholders, it seems only just and fair that it should be reduced. 
* * * The Insurance Commissioners at their last convention unani- 
mously passed a resolution urging a reduction, or at least an equaliza- 
tion, of taxation of insurance companies by the various States.” (E. E. 
Rittenhouse, Insurance Commissioner of Colorado, in the Twenty-sixth 
Annual Report.) 


AN INJUSTICE TOWARD THE INSURANCE BUSINESS. 


“Within a few years, in the evolution of a State policy of indirect 
taxation, insurance corporations have had laid upon them a share of 
the burdens of taxation for general purposes, by the imposition of an 
annual tax upon the gross amount of premiums received for business 
done in the State. * * * It would seem equitable that the exac- 
tions of the old law might be relinquished when the later and heavier 
imposition by a fixed tax rate is levied upon this special class of busi- 
ness. * * * It is believed that the work of this committee of In- 
surance Commissioners will be of great assistance in enlightening the 
public mind as to existing injuries and injustice toward the insurance 
business of which few persons are aware, and it is hoped that a remedy 
may be found of such importance as to secure general recognition and 
eventual adoption by all State Governments.” (Otto Kelsey, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, New York, in the Forty-ninth Annual Report, 
1908.) ¢ 

IS THE TAX JUST AND EXPEDIENT? 

“Tt will be seen, therefore, that during the last fiscal year Michigan 
collected from the insurance companies authorized to transact business 
in this State $464,871.02 in excess of the total cost of conducting the 
Insurance Department of the State. The aggregate of fees and taxes 
annually paid by the insurance companies to the various States of the 
Union is, in round numbers, $12,000,000, while the cost of maintaining 
the several Insurance Departments is but $2,000,000. Inasmuch as all 
this vast sum is paid by policyholders in the shape of increased rates, 
the justness and expediency of the tax is a matter worthy of serious 
consideration.’’ (James V. Barry, Commissioner of Insurance of Michi- 
gan, in the Thirty-eighth Annual Report.) 


THE INSURED PAYS THE TAX. 
All of the insurance companies that regularly transact busi- 
ness in this State are compelled * * * to pay a tax upon their pre- 
miums, which tax, however, is * * * paid by the insured.’’ (E. 
Myron Wolf, Insurance Commissioner of California, in the Thirty- 
ninth Annual Report.) 
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THE TAX SHOULD BE DECREASED. 


“TI had intended to recommend some measures to the last legisature 
lessening the taxes on insurance, but thought it best to await the report 
of the committee appointed by the last Insurance Commissioners’ con- 
vention of Richmond, Va., which is considering this subject and will 
report at the convention of the present year. Doubtless their report 
will contain valuable information and make recommendations for adop- 
tion by all the States.’”’ (B. F. Crouse, Insurance Commissioner of 
Maryland, in his Report for 1908.) 


IT IS A TAX UPON CALAMITY. 


“The present license fees and taxes on insurance premiums, in ex- 
cess of an amount sufficient to cover the cost of State supervision, are 
unwarranted, unjust and should be abolished. 

‘“‘While insurance officials, State officers and others who have looked 
into the subject are in full accord with this view, yet, so far, no or- 
ganized or concerted effort seems to have been made to right this 
wrong upon the policyholder and the company which is protecting 
aan?! eS" S 

“Those who have investigated this question are almost unanimous in 
the belief that this tax [premium tax] is eventually paid by the policy- 
holder, and that it therefore operates to penalize the thrifty and prt 
dent citizen who provides his family with insurance protection. * * 

“It is not only a tax upon thrift, but goes further than thrift. It is 
a tax upon calamity. Human misfortune and sorrow are made to pay 
tribute to the State treasury.’”’ (E. E. Rittenhouse, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Colorado, in an address delivered before the Convention of 
the International Association of Accident Underwriters, held at At- 
lantic City in July, 1908.) 
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AN EQUITABLE ADJUSTMENT OF THE TAX SHOULD BE BROUGHT 
ABOUT. 


“The subject of taxation of insurance companies should be treated 
from a standpoint of equity. * * * 

“It is firmly believed that an equitable adjustment should be brought 
about.’”” (Commissioner of Insurance Julian of Alabama in a recent 
letter to the mayors of the cities of the State.) 


A “DIRECT DISCOURAGEMENT TO PRUDENCE AND 
FORETHOUGHT.” 


The political economists, too, are against this kind of a tax. 
Stuart Mill in his ‘‘Principles of Political Economy’”’ (Vol. II., 
has the following condemnation of it: 

“Some of the taxes on contracts are very pernicious, imposing a virtual 
penalty upon transactions which ought to be the policy of the legislator 
to encourage. Of this sort is * * * the tax on insurance [which is] 
a direct discouragement of prudence and forethought. 

* * * Tf this tax [i. e. heavy fire insurance tax] existed in France, 
we should not see, as we do in some of her provinces, the plate of an 
insurance company on almost every cottage or hovel. * * * A tax 
of so extravagant an amount would be a heavy drag upon any habits of 
providence.”’ 


DISCOURAGES PROVIDENCE AND FORETHOUGHT. 


McCullough, in turn, accepts this view of Mill, when he states that 
such a tax ‘discourages that providence and forethought, encourage- 
ment of which ought to be an object with all prudent governments;”’ and, 
“seeing the vast importance of insurance, it may well be doubted 
whether it ought to be charged with any duty, however slight.” 


THE TAX EITHER INCREASES THE COST OF INSURANCE OR 
DIMINISHES THE AMOUNT OF IT. 

At the annual session of the National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners held in Richmond, Va., in September, 1907, careful considera- 
tion was given to the matter of excessive taxation of insurance in- 
terests in view of the increasing and inconsistent tax rates and op- 
pressive. measures being enacted by State legislatures. A committee of 
seven was appointed to investigate the matter. This committee made a 
report at the convention held at Detroit, in August, 1908. Although its 
investigation was confined largely to life insurance, nevertheless the 
committee’s conclusions are applicable to other lines. The following 
passages are taken from its report: 

“The State should insist upon the faithful conservation of life insur- 
ance funds and their application to their intended use. It should be as. 
reluctant itself to divert them [i. e., by ‘imposing an income tax on 
premium receipts’] from their intended use as to permit individuals to 
employ them for political purposes or in extravagance of management.”’ 

“Does not two dollars taken from the [insurance] company by the. 
State out of every hundred dollars a policyholder pays for premium 
either correspondingly increase the sum the policyholder may pay, or 
reduce the insurance benefits he thereby buys?” * * 

“Life insurance taxes either increase thecost of insurance or diminish 
the amount of it. In the one case, they fall on the policyholders, in the. 
other, on the beneficiaries of the insurance.’ * 

“The special form of premium income tax mali not to be imposed at 
all, directly or indirectly, upon “ premium income, derived from purely 
benevolent life insurance.” * 

“Having taxed the real abate wink other property of these corpora- 
tions on the same basis as other property is taxed, and imposed upon. 
them in the form of fees, the payment of the cost of their own super- 
vision, further and additional taxation is unjustifiable. The mere de- 
sire to raise revenue does not warrant imposing upon life insurance a 
special form of premium income tax.” 

With four exceptions, the Commissioners assembled were in favor of- 
reducing taxes along the lines proposed by this committee of seven. 


John 
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ARE YOU A WOMAN AND DO YOU LONG FOR 
INDEPENDENCE ? 


Are you unwilling to rely upon the charity of friends or relatives? If 
so, have you thought of life insurance as a profession? It is not only a 
dignified but a publicspirited calling. 

Any woman of intelligence, integrity, and diligence, can soon master it. 

Such a woman can earn a liberal income while teaching others to save. 
In the very act of earning a living she will teach men to protect their 
wives and children against destitution; and while laying up a capital, 
for herself will be teaching other women self-reliance and indepen- 
dence—The Life Agents Primer. 





If you can write an application and get a check for the premium. 
without first talking life insurance or advocating the company you 
represent, do it. 

Talk is but a means to an end. Don’t waste time over the means if. 
you can reach the end without talking —The Life Agents Primer. 





LIFE AGENTS PRIMER.—This instructive work, extracts from which. 
are given in this number, is by William Alexander, author of The 
Successful Agent. It is instructive to new agents and a constant help 
to men of experience. The Life Agents Primer is published by The 


Spectator Company, 135 William street, New York, and sells at $1 per- 
copy. 
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THE ART OF CLOSING. 
By a WESTERN. AGENT. , 

While there are many things in connection with soliciting that are 
important, some things are more important than others, and I suppose 
that if a manager could confer a gift upon an agent it would be the 
power of closing, of actually writing an application and securing the 
first premium. If he ever made an appeal to successful managers, 
practical solicitors or students of human nature, he would say, “By 
all means, tell me something that will help my men to close.” Realiz- 
ing his needs, I have put together a few suggestions which I will call 
“Closing Principles.” 

I must take the precaution to say in advance that every man, 
whether he is a solicitor or a prospect, is largely a law unto himself, 
and this has caused an eminent educator to say, “The psychology of 
individual types of character has hardly been sketched as yet.” A 
man is so largely limited by his temperament and surroundings that 
it may be doubted if there are any principles, strictly so called, which 
apply to closing. Nevertheless, the human mind has a passion for 
principles and generalizations, which is shown by the wonderful 
achievements of the sciences, and it may be that I can work out a 
few rules for application at the climax of an interview which will be 
helpful to the field man. 

Closing is not a gift, or a faculty, as some practical but unanalytical 
minds pronounce it to be. It is undoubtedly true that some men are 
born with great natural energy, great passion or remarkable ability 
to acquire, so that they achieve more as solicitors, more as writers, 
more as financiers, or more as statesmen, as the case may be, than 
other men, but whatever the particular talent may be it is always 
acquired. Scientists are now practically agreed that there is no such 
thing as a specific gift or general ability. But inasmuch as my readers 
are probably not very familiar with scientific teachings, I will give one 
or two illustrations of the thought which I wish to emphasize. 

My father was a harness maker until I was fifteen years old. My 
first recollection, almost, is of tools, and before I left school I had 
in a sense completed a trade. At fifteen I read a story which took 
hold of my imagination and caused me to attempt to learn the printing 
trade. Virtually I served an apprenticeship, and could earn my liveli- 
hood at it.if I were ever compelled to. With an almost hereditary 
liking for mechanics, and a-long, practical experience with tools, I 
naturally delight to work with them to this day. Notwithstanding all 
this: varied exercise in the use of tools I undertook to get into a new 
kind of water valve the other day and failed. I not only had to 
make two or three efforts before I succeeded, but had to go to a 
mechanic for information. Although I had had a lifelong experience 
I had to. learn how-to handle a new appliance just as if I knew 
nothing about mechanics. The only way in which my practice helped 
me was.that I knew how to use tools. That is the only general train- 
ing or ability that we can acquire—the ability to use tools. The closing 
of applications being a special thing, must be acquired. It is no more 
a gift than the ability to set type is a gift. Every solicitor has learned 
to close, whether he knows’ it or not, and I offer a few theories which 
‘wilt help toward-a better art-of clesing: 


Propuce Decision By PRaAcTicAL ACTION. 

It is impossible for me to know whether this article will be read 
by beginners, by experienced solicitors, or both, but it may be wiser to 
assume that I address beginners, and some novices at soliciting may 
be greatly surprised at first to find that it is a rare thing that a 
prospect independently considers the subject of life insurance and 
decides that he will give his application. Generally he will be reluctant 
to receive a solicitor, will declare that he has all the insurance he 
wants, or does not want it at all, and he will be guilty of an amount 
of vacillation and inconsistency that would drive a scientific tempera- 
ment to the verge of madness. When he finally does reach a decision 
by signing an application he decides by acting rather than by thinking. 
It is so seldom that a man decides what he will do by clear and con- 
tinued thinking about it, that an eminent educator has said that “To 
a very large extent we only find out: what we want, if at all, in the 
process of attainment.” The actual getting of a thing is often what 
decides us. Almost always when I go into a tailor shop and examine 
a score of samples I become so disgusted and confused that I have 
to settle the matter simply by saying that these goods will do. After 
the suit is made and I have worn it once or twice I like it, and it is 
only then that my decision is really perfected. The beginner, then, 
must not expect men to know what they want or ought to do in the 
matter of taking life insurance, and it-must be a part of his art to do 
their thinking and deciding and to tactfully produce decision by 
practical action. If it is ever his good fortune to address an un- 
usually intelligent prospect who shows indecision, he can call atten- 
tion to the fact that decisions are most often reached by action, and 
show how many applicants he has known who did not realize that-they 
wanted life insurance until the policies were in their possession: 

One closing principle is that a solicitor should prepare for the end 
and keep it in view from the very beginning. A house cannot be 
roofed until the foundation and a certain amount of the super- 
structure is completed, and an application cannot be written until a 
prospect has been fully instructed and thoroughly interested in the 
merits of life insurance. I will not here go into the question of the 
management of papers and documents. I will take it for granted 
that the beginner knows how to manage his papers. This being 
assumed, the solicitor should find out, in one interview, or many, 
what the material is which spontaneously interests the prospect. 

For example, I am just now cultivating a lawyer who is experiencing 
a periodical dullness in his business, such as occurs to most men. 
Naturally, his own affairs hold his attention, and I not only find it 
difficult to get an opportunity to say anything to him, but I cannot: 
even get him to talk except about himself or his business. He has 
numerous plans for branching out and for getting rid of the depres- 
sion, and the moment I touch upon these he will brighten up and 
discourse by the hour. I have found it possible to further his plans 
without any strain upon myself, and I expect later to secure his 
application, but at present the matters which engage his thoughts are 
his own affairs, and I am compelled’ to work with these. Plain, 
unadulterated life insurance would not now movehim at all) As a 
part of the closing plan, then, I would say to the beginner, start out 
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by addressing the selfishness in a prospect. I do not mean by this 
the nasty, petty quality which so often disgusts in the persons we are 
accustomed to call selfish, but, say, the principal occupations of a 
man’s life, the personal interests which chiefly engage his attention. 


Tue APPEAL TO THE SELFISH INSTINCT. 


I suppose it would be possible to reduce almost everything to selfish- 
ness, since we all undoubtedly like to do or to receive what pleases 
us, and we rarely choose to do or to endure what displeases us, but a 
man may be unéelfish in the sense that he does ‘not work for imme- 
diate and petty personal ends. For example, I know a solicitor who 
likes to write applications so much, that he would enjoy writing them 
part of the time for nothing, if it were not for the sentiment which 
has now grown up against rebating. The first question on the lips 
of some men is always, “What is there in this for me?” On the other 
hand there are plenty of men who almost never calculate in this way, 
and who enjoy exercising certain talents without any thought of 
immediate personai profit. I like to make a dollar as well as anyone, 
but I also enjoy some kinds of intellectual activities whether I make a 
cent or not. I enjoy it so much that it is almost as much a necessity 
to me as meat and bread, and I am always willing to spend some 
money in order to gratify it. The man .who came to me and said, 
“Here is something you want; it will throw you among men of energy, 
intellect and character; it will give you opportunity.to exercise the 
talents you most highly value, and so increase the happiness of your 
life,” would fix my attention in an instant, and if he justified his 
assertions he would secure a customer, 4 subscriber, an applicant or a 
stockholder, as the case might be. He would appeal to what is, if 
I understand myself, the dominant motive of my character. I don’t 
want to starve to death or to be a martyr for any cause that I have 
yet become acquainted with, but after discharging the duties which 
naturally fall to me, my ruling passion is to exercise certain faculties 
which I imagine myself to possess. Anyone who appeals to this 
passion will receive a hearing instantly. If I were being solicited 
for life insurance it would be the solicitor’s business to say, pros 
vided such a thing were true, “This policy will positively advance you 
in life in that special way in which you most earnestly desire to be 
advanced.” For these reasons I have set it down as a closing prin- 
ciple, that a solicitor should find the dominant motive of a prospect’s 
character and accumulate all the possible arguments that will appeal 
to it. It is not safe to talk bald, prosaic dollars and cents to most 
men. The uncultured mechanic may like the sound of these words, 
but most men like to have their ambition expressed in such terms 
as advancement, reputation, usefulness and success. They will serve 
to cover up an appearance of sordidness and reach the dominant 
motive of most men’s character. They should be present in some 
guise in all closing arguments. 

The liking for personal possessions is so nearly universal that it 
has been called the instinct of ownership. We all like to own things, 
and by appealing to this instinct we can sometimes accomplish pur- 
poses which are otherwise unattainable. For example, I know an 
unusually successful solicitor who never could put a dollar in his 
pocket or the bank and enjoy the idea of its being there. To save he 
always had to buy something, and during the first ten years of his 
career as a solicitor he frequently applied for more insurance. When 
he had reached the $50,000 mark he could no longer pass in his own 
company, and he then began to buy houses. He has now over 
$50,000 invested in real estate. I have heard him say himself, and I 
know him well enough to believe him, that he never could have saved 
anything except upon the plan of buying something. After he had 
made a purchase he enjoyed.the idea of being an owner so much that 
he had no difficulty in paying off any indebtedness which he had in- 
curred. The instinct of ownership is so powerful in most men that it 
may safely be appealed to without any indirection. Assure a man that 
when he has a policy of his very own that he will be unwilling to part 
with it, and a forcible closing argument has been advanced. 

The “psychological moment” is a pleasing expression which has 
become popular in recent years. In an insurance interview it is the 


time when the proposition has been fully unfolded, the prospect’s 


interest is at its height, and the solicitor is ready to ask for a signa- 
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ture to an application. It is then that insistence upon action, argu- 
ments addressed to the dominant motive-and the instinct of ownership 
should be energetically urged. . 





THE COST OF NEW BUSINESS. 


A supplementary. sheet to the Gain and Loss Exhibit of life in- 
surance companies, now demanded by the several Insurance Depart- 
ments, calls for a showing of the expenses directly chargeable to the 
procurement of new business and the loadings on the premiums 
received on such business. In the accompanying table these items are 
presented for sixty companies as filed for the year 1907. The ‘per- 
centage of loading to new premiums is taken from the exhibits as 
filed, and in making up this table there has been added the percentage 
of expenses to loading, the new business actually paid for (excluding 
all revivals and additions) and the apparent cost per $1000 of 
business thus secured. A division of the companies into three groups 
shows, first, the companies using the net valuation from the start; 
second, the industrial companies, and, third, the companies using the 
preliminary term plan: 
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: Per 
Loading | Centto} Expenses Per Cost 
NAME OF COMPANY. on New New on New Cent to New per 
Premiums. | Pre- Business. |Loading.| Business. | $1,000. 
miums 
Mab fapeid 14 Bie $143,770 | 20.06 $417,486 | 290.38 | $27,158,873 | 15.37 
ns oh ite Nebraska... 38,438 3.5 110,167 | 286.61 ,824,003 | 22.84 
Berkshire Life......... 23,094 | 25.9 466 | 209.82 3,021,000 | 16.04 
Columbian National... . 25,733 | 20.99 112,412 | 436.84 5,616,774 | 20.01 
Connecticut General... . 20,792 | 15.62 52,998 | 254.89 957,828 | 8.89 
Connecticut Mutual... . 90,382 | 18.26 193,613 | 214.21 11,767,748 | 16.45 
Equitable, New Vork.. 625,332 | 26.97 1,160,453 | 185.59 | 69,491,044 | 16.70 
Equitable of Iowa..... - 42,901 | 22. 132,556 | 308.98 5,678,376 | 23.35 
Germania Life........- 102,887 | 24.23 185,526 | 180.32 11,238,576 | 16.51 
Home Life, New York. . 63,903 | 24.64 112,084 | 175.46 7,379,650 | 15.19 
Inter-State. ...:......- 12,761 | 37.49 22,246 | 174.33 793,481 | 28.04 
Manhattan Life.......- 17,784 | 24. 39, 219.53 3,519,600 | 11.09 
Massachusetts Mutual 149,560 | 25.32 297,016 | 198.59 | 21,096,796 | 14.08 
Mutual Benefit........- 328,110 | 18.6 786,664 | 239.75 055,041 | 15.72 
Mutual of New York. 416,111 | 24.04 974,523 | 234.19 | 44,092,857-|. 22.10 
National Life.........- 94,076 | 21.64 240,185 | 255.31 | 16,951,537 | 14.17 
New England.........- 126,754 | 25.2 245,377 | 193.59 | 15,259,478 | 16.08 
New York Life....... . 861, 23.38 1,846,428 | 227.42 | 135,371,754 | 13.64 
Northwestern Mutual 753,835 | 21.9 1,798,507 | 238.58 | 102,242,289 | 17.59 
Penn Mutual ........- 434,142 | 24.59 25,827 | 213.25 937, 15.45 
Phoenix Mutual....... : 99,091 | 21.5 241,713 | 243.94 272, 18.21 
Provident L. and T....- 148,018 | 19.47 316,729 | 221.46 | 21,930,317 | 14.44 
Reliance Life.........- 49,103 | 23.1 192,148 | 391.31 5,802,979 | 33.11 
Scandia Life.......... 8,720 | 21.66 33,804 | 387.66 920,644 | 36.72 
Security Mutual, N. Y 25,896 | 21.62 59,284 | 229.32 4,970,450 | 11.93 
ravelers............. 122,751 | 16.8 341,831 | 278.55 | 23,420,041 | 14.59 
Union Central........ : 252,825 | 22. 563,169 | 222.75 | 32,868,700 | 17.13 
Union Mutual........ . 18,034 | 21.35 41,869 | 231.61 ,282,701.| 18.34} 
United States......... . 5,522 | 16.8 15,825 | 286.61 529,345 | 10.34 
Washington.......... . 13,021 | 13. 40, 826 | 313.54 3,620,100 | 11.27 
Industrial Campanies. 
Guaranty Mutual 23,482 | 60.8 31,817 | 135.52 2,234,607 | 14.24] 
Metropolitan.......... 2,959,721 | 29.37 4,826,877 | 163.09 | 339,730,106 | 14.21 
Prudential............. 1,297,594 | 32. 3,284,593 | 253.13 | 232,439,876 | 14.13 
West Coast............ 9,064 | 75 101,901 | 172.54 5,551,496 | 18.36 
+ Company uses preliminary term basis on ordinary policies. 
COMPANIES USING PRELIMINARY TERM PLAN. 
Per Y 
Loading |Centto| Expenses Per Cost 
NAME OF COMPANY. on New New '|' on New | Cent to New per 
Premiums. | _ Pre- Business. | Loading. ; Business. | $1,000. 
miums. 
American Central...... $159,969 | 52. $180,439 | 112.80 | $6,006,080 | 30.04 
American Life, Iowa... . 30,525 | 74.5 37,582 .| 123.12 1,178,250 | 31.90 
Bankers Reserve....... 164,614 | 75.9 176,506 | 107.22 5,845,750 | 30.18 
Capitol Life........... 131,437 | 76. 130,322 | 99.15 4,902,250 | 26.78 
Cedar Rapids.......... 12,470 | 70.5 16,421 | 131.52 568,669 | 28.86 
Central of U.S........ 96,151 | 88.71 122,055 | 126.94:}- 3,419,000 | 35.70 
Colorado National...... 91,420 | 76.5 100,021 | 109.40 3,170,659 | 31.54 
Des —- Life....... 145,229 | 77. 186,184 | 128. 5,555,753 .51 
Federal Life........... 26,602 | 46. 39,7 156.77 3,063,733 .00 
Fidelity Misia tae he" 271,057 |. 54.8 260,966 | 96.28 | 15,098,511 | 17.59 
in Life.......... 829 | 66. » 94,731.| 110.37 5,231,651 | 18.10 
Hartford Life.......... 84,958 | 70.1 97,270 | 114.50 3,481,777 | 27.93 
Illinois Life............ 217,684 | 74.5 241,183 | 110.80 390, 25.68 
Lincoln National....... 17,277 | 71.5 19,936 | 115.40 19, 31 
Michigan Mutual...... 89,877 | 76.8 129,053 | 143.59 5,296,074 | 24.37 
Minnesota Mutual 1,095 |. 74. 35,576 | 114.41 1,622, 21.93: 
Missouri State... a 175,703 | 64.58 221,318 | 125.96 6,329,696 | 35.00 
National of U.S. A.. 258,942 | 63. 412; 538 | 159.31 11,979,167 | 34.44 
Northern of Illinois.. 32,916 | 69.48 37, 113.01 1,900,000 | 19:59 
Northwestern National... 71,204 | 80. 55,138 | 77.43 3,061,788 | 17.44 
Pacific Mutual......... 527,694 | 62.7 526,943 | 99.86 | 18,327,503 | 29.00 
Register L. and A...... 8,240 | 74.59 8,679 | 105.31 403,345. | 21.53 
Ro a eas ys 5% 89,105 | 74.1 127,315 | 142. 3,546,718 | 35.90 
State Life............. 298,759 6 ,030 | 127.20'| 11,829,962 | 32.12 
U. S. Annuity and Life. 57,047 | 67. 65,614 | 115.00 2,906,343 | 22.57 
Wisconsin Life......... ,520 | 93.87 *. 7,907 | 121.27 202, 39.00 
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‘UP AGAINST IT. 

Stories about life insurance agents, their experiences and their 
travels are generally permeated with success. No doubt at least sixty 
per cent of this so-called success may be nominal. Some time ago 
the writer had occasion to go to a section on the Eastern coast to 
represent one of the strongest companies in the field, and incidentally 
to assist the local agent at that point; he having submitted many 
excuses to the general agent for placing no business in that section. 
It may be understood at the beginning that the above territory repre- 
sented a wealthy section. Crops were good and bringing high prices, 
and farmers. were hetter off, financially, than ever before. 

Arriving at the appointed town, and having been met at the station 
by the local agent, we proceeded to the home of prospect number one. 
He was a healthy, robust prospect of forty-two years, who besides 
having a wife and three small children (all under five years of age) 
owned a small farm. mortgaged for half its value. He could easily 
have protected his family to the extent of $5000 and live comfortably 
after paying living expenses and providing for a reduction of the 
mortgage. We spent half an hour explaining the beauties of in- 
surance, pointing out the fact of his home and farm being mortgaged 
and the calamity that would befall his wife and children should he 
die before the mortgage was paid off. He thoroughly believed in 
insurance and thought well of our argument, but the only answer we 
could get from him was, “Not to-day; I’ll have to think it over.” It 
may be added that we called on this gentleman a week later, but found 
the usual “cold feet” in evidence. 

Our next man (age thirty-nine) was equally as good a prospect, to 
whom agents of other companies had explained insurance quite a 
number of times. His signature was almost attached to the applica- 
tion when he saw an outlet by which he might escape (we having used 
much persistence). Here he started in on the strength of the com- 
pany represented. To our ammunition box we darted and brought 
forth figures which could not be questioned, but owing to his lack of 
intelligence, to him it was evidently so much Greek. Nevertheless, we 
closed up this means of exit, and just as he was about to attach his 
signature and pay over the first premium his younger brother 
leisurely strolled in. Of course. introductions caused another delay, 
and although we held tightly onto the strings, we lost him. The next 
‘day we called on his brother, but could not interest him. 

These are fair specimens of just what prospects we were up against; 
of course not stating the times we came upon prospects to whom our 
company had been knocked, but these were quickly set right. 

Notwithstanding the many obstacles in our path we rounded up a 
fair business, having never lost confidence and exercising the same 
energy throughout our canvass. Possibly, if we had had another 
week at them we would have landed fifty per cent of the hard cases. 


Some of these had bought policies of agents which were entirely . 


different from what they were represented to be, and had so worked 
up their feelings that it was impossible to interest them in any kind 
of insurance project. If the foregoing incidents need a moral it would 
be that we all endeavor to do an honorable business, and not try to 
sell insurance by “knocking,” twisting and prevaricating, as an agent 
who is guilty of any or all of these practices carinot survive long in 
the insurance field. 





TAKE AN INTEREST IN THE BUSINESS. 

There are many bright young men who are soliciting life insurance 
to-day who will never be anything but small writers. . They have 
ability but they will not rise in their calling. Why? The reason is 
because they are not interested. They look upon life insurance as a 
temporary calling rather than one in which they are to remain and 
protect themselves. Without interest, intense and absorbing, in any 
calling or vocation, there can be no advance. 

It is difficult to see how any man can be associated with life in- 
surance without taking a keen interest in it—its origin, development, 
its scientific points and the human nature which so strongly and 
intimately enters into it. Naturally bright, this kind of men pay 
little heed to their vocations, and spend the largest. part of their 
mental power upon things which may be classed as incidental. The 
life insurance solicitor who does not experience pleasure in the study 
and pursuit of the business will not find profit, and he will not 


succeed. : 
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A POINTER FOR BRIDEGROOMS. 


“Men sometimes look on matrimony as a benefit conferred upon . 
women. They have so long regarded themselves as the prize package ~ 
in life that they cannot help feeling that a woman who has the luck 
to draw one ought to sit down and spend the remainder of her life 
congratulating herself on her good fortune. This is a mistake; 
marriage is serious enough for anybody, but for a woman it is the 
doorway to paradise or perdition. It is an episode in-a man’s life. 


It is the whole of a woman’s life. The man has his business to 


occupy his mind, his:career and friends and diversions from the out- 
side. The woman has only her husband and her home and God to. 
help her the day she starts out to hunt for comprehension and 
sympathy and happiness outside of them. Reward her for her 
sacrifice and her devotion by safeguarding her future comfort and 
ease through that surest and safest of all investments—life insurance.” 

The above appears on a printed: slip which an enterprising life 
insurance agent uses freely as “campaign literature.” He mails it 
to young married men, and especially to bridegrooms, keeping a 
careful watch of the matrimonial announcements in the daily papers 
for that purpose. 





COMPLIMENTING BUSINESS ACUMEN. 


“Most men who are getting along in the world,” said a well-known 
life insurance agent, “like to feel that they possess business acumen 
and sound judgment regarding investments, and things financial in 
particular. Therefore, in recent years I have found it a more suc- 
cessful procedure in soliciting. life insurance to compliment a pros- 
pect upon the soundness of his business judgment, for most men like 
to think that they are looked up to and that the qualities that they 
feel they have are recognized by others.” 

“T even think that, with most men, this line of procedure is a shorter 
cut to a signed application than an appeal in the interests of the 
widow and the orphans. 

“I refer to their evident success and general prosperity, which is 
recognized by the business world and the general community, and at 
the same time I make use of a list of prominent patrons of life’ 
insurance, some of which every man in almost every calling is sure 
to recognize. The point which is almost sure to appeal to the 
average man is this: if the men whose names are shown him, who 
are recognized as successful men and powers in the financial and 
business world, think so favorably of life insurance, why is it not 
wise for him to emulate their example? He will take insurance as a 
business proposition, as an investment, because in so doing he feels. 
that his judgment leads him along’the lines followed by wealthier 
and more successful men. 





SECOND SUPPLEMENT TO THE HANDY GUIDE FOR 1908. 

The second supplement to the 1908 edition of The Handy Guide 
co Premium Rates, Applications. and: Policies, just issued by The 
Spectator Company, contains a variety of new premium rates, sur- 
render values and policy forms. Its contents include the new guaran- 
teed premium reduction policy of the Hartford Life, the surrender 
values on twenty-year endowment policies of the Berkshire and 
Massachusetts Mutual, the guaranteed investment policy of the Pacific 
Mutual, the rates: and policy form of the Prudential’s new monthly ~ 
income form, new rates and policy of the South Atlantic Life, and 
the new rates of the Washington Life.. This supplement brings up 
to date the variety of information contained in The Handy Guide 
for 1908 and the first supplement’ thereto, and is needed by every 
active agent. Deliveries are now being made to subscribers to the 
annual set. Copies will be furnished to purchasers of The Handy 
Guide for 1908 at 25 cents each, or 75 cents for the three supplements, 
the last of which will be issued early in January. The price of each 
supplement to non-subscribers to the’cyrrent edition of The Handy 
Guide is 50 cents. Address all orders to The Spectator Company, 
135 William street, New York. 





The agent must know all about life insurance and the company he” 
represents, but as a rule one argument or a mere offer of the policy 
will suffice. Don’t waste your ammunition.—The Life Agents Primer. 
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PROVIDING FOR THE: SENTIMENTAL CAPITAL. 


The custom of the heads of business enterprises carrying a large 
amount of life insurance, payable, in case of death, to the company or 
corporation, is becoming more and more common. In a way, ‘itis 
regarded somewhat as fire insurance is; that is, the loss of the head 
of a business house is an actual loss to the business; and one that 
cannot be replaced even by the services of another man of equal 
ability. There cannot help but be a loss in credit when the head of 
a business enterprise passes away, and it is this that the taking out 
of life insurance is supposed to offset in some degree. For example, 
some man by his genius and personality builds up a great business. 
That man’s personality is an asset in the business. While his genius 
may be replaced by some other man’s the personality cannot be; it. is 
a sentimental capital—it might be so called—which is a total loss 
when that man passes away. It requires time for the company to 
establish the same feeling of security, no matter how able the new 
management, and to insure the same credit and confidence that the old 
management enjoyed. Less than a year before his death the head of a 
large concern took out $1,000,000 in life insurance, payable at his 
death to his company. When he died the business passed into younger 
hands; and while it has been ably managed ever since, and no ques- 
tion has arisen regarding the credit of the company nor the ability 
which dominates it, it has not, of course, had the guiding hand that 
built it up to one of the greatest of its kind in the world. Yet, 
through his foresight, the company has had the advantage of a 
great working capital, which has maintained its credit, and, in part, 
has offset the loss of a sentimental credit due to his personal manage- 
ment. The younger men at the head of the company have, through 
very successful management, established a sentimental credit that is 
of value, and in case of their deaths, or the death of any one of them, 
there would be another loss that would be difficult to replace. Realiz- 
ing this the president and vice-president of the company have adopted 
the policy above described in the matter of life insurance. and each, 
recently, took out a policy for half a million dollars, the company 
being the beneficiary. 





ADVICE TO THE MAN WHO IS THINKING OF BECOMING 
AN AGENT, BUT WHO HAS NOT YET 
COME TO A DECISION. 

Life insurance is not a luxury, it is a necessity. Wherever civiliza- 
tion extends there life insurance flourishes. The people want it—can’t 
do without it—must have it—get it. But they do not go in search of 
it. They have formed the habit of waiting until the agent brings it, 
explains it and aids them in selecting the kind that will best serve 
their puposes. 

Every good company is looking for industrious men of integrity and 
reputation to sell its policies. 

Experience is not essential. Any intelligent man or woman can, from 
the very start, earn a fair living as an agent—under the guidance which 
the company will give. 

An energetic and resourceful agent can in time accumulate a liberal 
income if identified with any company deserving and enjoying the con- 
fidence of the public. 

If you are in a business that gives you a big income, and are laying by 
surplus every year, these remarks will not interest you. But if you 
wish to improve your circumstances and want to find a congenial occu- 
pation that will yield good pay from the start, go into life insurance. 

There is no reputable calling in which a man of character and energy 
(who lacks capital and expert knowledge) can make so large an income 
and (if he is prudent and saving) build up so rapidly a large capital; 
provided he identifies himself with a strong and prudently conducted 
company. 

Success to such a man, representing such a company, is limited only by 
his capacity and diligence. 

Experienced agents testify that it is easier to write life insurance to- 
day than ever before; provided, the insurance offered is of the best 
quality, and is issued by a company founded on scientific principles, 
whose financial strength and reputation for fair dealing have given it 
standing in the community. 

Every such company is looking tor capable men (with or without ex- 
perience) to represent it. There is no line of business that yields to 


the man of character and trate six so certain, so liberal and so prompt 
a return, 

There is no business whose foundations are more secure, and wens 
affairs can be conducted with more absolute safety, than those of a 
_ prudently managed life insurance company.—The Life Agents Primer. 
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THE POOREST INVESFMENT HE EVER MADE. 


He called at the home office to surrender a life insurance policy which. - 
he had been carrying for thirty-five years. He was now an old man—a. 
little too old to. work—and as his children were all able to provide fer- 
themselves he thought he might as well have the cash value of his life. 
insurance for the use and comfort of his own declining years. The. 
policy was for $5000, and the cash surrender value was found to be ap- 
proximately $3000. 

He was plainly disappointed in the amount and petulant) he declared, 
that it was the “‘poorest investment he had ever made.” said 
he, “I have paid nearly that amount in premiums. I ought at ‘Teast to. 
get my money back with savings-bank interest.”’ 

“One moment, pardon; have you had your house insured during these. 
years?”’ 

“Yes; when I owned: a house.” 

“and when you no longer. needed fire insurance, did the company re- 
turn to you the premiums you had paid in with savings-bank interest?” 

“Of course not. If-my house had burned they would have paid me the. 
face amount. of the policy. They could not pay for all the houses that; 
burned and yet return to all other policyholders the premiums they had@ 
paid in with interest.’’ 

‘‘And you have had your life insured for thirty-five years. If you had . 
died in any year during that time the company: would have paid your 
beneficiary $5000. You did not die, but a large majority of those who 
insured with you thirty-five years. ago did die, and their policies have; 
been paid in full. The company cannot pay for all who die and still. 
return to those who surrender their policies while yet living all the pre- 
miums paid in by them with savings-bank interest. On a policy as old 
as this, however, it can and does return to you a little more than you 
have paid in, notwithstanding you have had the full benefit of $5000 life- 
insurance protection for a period of thirty-five years. I regret that you 
are disappointed, but if this be the poorest investment you. ever made, 
you have at least the satisfaction of knowing that your more successful 
ventures have provided a competency that will preserve you from want.’”” 

He paused, apparently in earnest contemplation. ‘‘I was wrong,’ he. 
said. ‘Of every dollar I ever earned, of every investment I ever made, 
this is all that I have left for the support of my old age. You have 
proved to me that, instead of the worst, this is the best investment I 
ever made,”’ 

The story but recites the experience of the average man. The great 
majority of persons who live to old age, no matter what periods of 


‘prosperity they may have had in their lifetime, leave no estate at death 
‘except their life insurance.—Mutual Interests. 





CAN’T DO IT ALL IN ONE DAY. 


What would you think of the farmer who expected to plow his field, 
harrow it, sow the seed and reap the harvest, all in one day? It can’t 
be done. So don’t feel disappointed if you don’t take a man’s applica- 
tion on your first interview. Be patient. That’s only the plowing. You 
have left great furrows from cne end of the field to the other if you’ve 
done your work well. Go again and smooth them out with a harrow. 
By this time you will have a good knowledge of what kind of seed this 
soil will grow best. Go again, taking the seed and sow it. Then watch 
and wait for the harvest. It will come. Only remember that, even if 
you have prepared the soil and sown the seed, the harvest is for the man 
who is on hand at the right time with his reaper all tuned up. Be that 
man.—Pittsburg Life Pusher. 





ETERNAL VIGILANCE IS THE PRICE OF APPLICATIONS!t 


The following true story illustrates (1) that an agent never knows 
whom he can insure, (2) that, to get the best possible results, he must 
‘always be on the alert, (3) that no possible chance should be overlooked 
by him simply because he imagines that there’s no use in soliciting ‘John. 
Jones’’ or ‘Bill Smith.”’ 

Every person who is in a position to pay for an insurance policy should 

have your attention. 
- An agent recently wrote the application ef the manager of a large 
bank in a distant city. He also wrote the application of the bank cashier. 
But he overlooked that the assistant manager ought also to be a good 
prospect, as he was perfectly able to take and pay for a policy. And 
besides, the manager and cashier had just been insured. Furthermore, 
the agent knew the assistant manager, but dumbly thought, if he thought 
at all, that the gentleman possibly might not be favorably inclined just 
then. 

But mark what happened. A little later another agent, learning that 
the manager and cashier had been written, walked in and interviewed 
the assistant manager and, lo and behold! took his application for a 
good-sized policy. The assistant manager said he had actually been con- 
templating insurance for some time. Thus the man who might have had 
the business for the asking let it slip away. 

With these facts in mind, think carefully as to whom among your ac- 
quaintances you have not solicited, or of whom you may have thought 
recently but dismissed as not being probable. prospects just then. Think 
carefully also of the acquaintances, friends and business connections of 
the men whom you have insured. You will find among these many good 
prospects with whom you can do business. 

The. man who to-day does a good business is the one who has his eyes 
open all the time, his ear to the ground, and is ee: thinking whom 
he can insure. —New York Life Bulletin. 





LiFE AGENTS PRIMER.—This instructive work, extracts from which 
are given in this number, is by William Alexander, author of The, 
Successful Agent: It is instructive to new. agents and. a. constant help- 
to men of experience, The Life Agents Primer.is published by The 
Spectator Company, 135 William street, New York, and sells at $1 per- 


copy. 
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CONCENTRATED WORK. 


ANDERSON SECURES BUSINESS IN BULK. 


“What is the matter, Anderson? You seem to be in a brown study,” 
said Wilson, patting his friend on the shoulder. 

“So I was,” John answered, rousing himself with difficulty. “You 
see, I have used the pater’s name on all his special friends and have 
about used up all my social, club and school acquaintances that are 
easy to get at, so now I have to get out and strike cold from the 
shoulder. I know it was not up to the ethics of the business to side- 
swipe old Johnny Sevier in like I did. Honest, I’m rather ashamed of 
doing it, too, and will not again.” 

“Got religion ?” 

“Perhaps. I have been going to a Methodist-revival lately, and the 
preacher handed out hot shot to hypocrites, whited sepulchers, Phari- 
sees and their ilk. I’ve never pretended to be a saint, but I do not 
want to do anything I feel is small of me, or that could in any way 
reflect on my company or the life insurance business in general.” 

“And you never will,” said Wilson, heartily. “You are too true to 
yourself and to your friends not to-do right.” 

“Thanks, old man. Take a cigar for the bouquet. Now to get 
down to those thoughts you inquired about. Do you know Clarkson, 
ex-president of the Monktown Iron Works?” 

“The queer old fellow who looks on himself as the ‘father of his 
people, and goes out and putters around the works every day, 
although he turned over the business to his sons years ago?” 

“Yes; he’s a fine old fellow, they say. McArthur gave me a note 
of introduction to him when I was in Canada this summer.” 

“And how do you expect to use him? He’s too old to take out 
insurance.” 

“T know that, but the men who work for the iron company are 
not; and if he has the influence over them that he is reported to 
have, they will insure if he advises them to.” 

“T suppose they would; but John, my boy, I have seen men try 
and work such places before, and it is always a freezeout. The com- 
pany does not want to bother with the matter of collecting, and the 
men bitterly resent anything like interference on the part of the 
company as to how they shall spend their wages.” 

“Yes, I know that. I had a long talk with the manager this morn- 
ing, and he told me the same thing; but still, he said, my originality 
might pull it through, and that it was a gold mine if it worked right, 
so he gave me the best rate he could on the place and told me I 
could try my hand. I think of going out to the works early in the 
morning; would you like to come along?” 

“Certainly. I want to hear you talk insurance straight, where you 
cannot ring in a personal pull of any kind. The letter of introduction 
don’t amount to anything; I have had hundreds of them and they 
never did me a particle of good.” 

“This is my first experience with one, but I feel it will count.” 


GetTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE WORKERS. 
The train which carried those of the workmen who lived in 
Chicago to the works next morning also numbered two insurance men 
among its passengers, Wilson grumbling that he had overslept and 


left without any breakfast, and that he had partly dressed in the 
street while racing for the train. 

Anderson laughed, and said that it would not hurt if the ex- 
perience of early rising came oftener, and leaning over asked a man 
in the seat ahead if there was a lunch stand at the station. Being 
assured that there was, Wilson grew good natured, and began to 
look around him with interest. 

The man who gave the information remarked that they were 
strangers, and asked John if he was to be the new timekeeper in 
Department B. 

“No,” he said, “we are simply going down to see Mr. Clarkson, Sr., 
on business.” 

“He will be down at the works about ten,” said the workman; 
“put I am foreman of one of the crews, and if you will come over 
after you have breakfast,I will have you shown through.” 

“Good!” said Anderson, “that is just what I would like best.” 

“I knew it; could tell by the cut of your jib. Wish you were the 
new man we expect. You’d make a jimdandy timekeeper.” 

“Wouldn’t I make a good one, too?” laughed Wilson. 

“Yes, you’d do,” said the foreman, dubiously; “but he has a smile 
that gets inside of you and goes clear down to your boots. He would 
jolly the boys where you would bless them out, and he would get 
twice as much work out of them, too.” 

“And that’s the truth, if ever you told it,” said Wilson. 

After the laugh subsided, Anderson turned the conversation upon 
the ex-president of the iron works, and the foreman waxed en- 
thusiastic. é 

“The old man! Well, you just bet he’s all right! The whitest 


heart God ever put into a man’s body, and good to his hands as a’ 


father.” 

“Do all the men feel that way?” 

“They'd better, or they would get pitched out pretty quick. No 
man can go around our works and say a word against our old man. 
We know him.” 

And when they met Mr. Clarkson, neither Anderson nor Wilsor 
wondered at the way the men felt. Taller than most men, the weight 
of his seventy well-spent years had not bent his form; his snow- 
white hair was still thick, and his penetrating blue eyes were but little 
dimmed. A kindly nature, and a man to be safely loved and trusted, 
was the impression he always made upon people at sight. A little girl 
clung lovingly to his hand as he came through the yard; but seeing 
that the two strangers wished to speak to him, he patted her on the 
head and told her to run off and amuse herself. 

“My name is Anderson,” said John, presenting his card, and this is 
my friend, Mr. Wilson. .We came down to see you on a little matter 
of business, and I have a letter of introduction to you from my 
friend, Luke McArthur of Canada, at whose home I visited. last 
summer.” 

“Old Luke! Why, bless my heart! Luke and I used to coast down 
hill on the same toboggan, and race: all over the country on skis 
every winter, and hunt and fish together in summer. It does me good 
to see his old fist on paper again.” 

“Mr. McArthur is a fine man.” 
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“Indeed he is; ngne better, And what ean I do for his ffiend, 
‘young John,’ as he calls. “you! ? ¥Wodld you like to go over the works? ? 

“We have béen over, thank you. We became acquainted with 
McCue, one of your foremen, on the train this morning and he showed 
us through. Said if I wanted to be timekeeper he would: recommend 
me for the job.” . 

“Bravo! So you impressed Billy that much! 
study ‘a’man six months to say he will do.” 

“T am glad he took a fancy to me, for I want his influence.” 

“You are not a labor agitator, I hope, Mr. Anderson?” 

“No, indeed; my mission is most conservative. To explain, I wish 
to ask’ you a few questions. If éne of your workers gets hurt or dies, 
the company usually has to help meet the expenses, does it not?” 

“I often do so personally.” 

“Are not fatal accidents in’ the works of rather frequent occur- 
rence?” 

“We try and guard against them all we can, but they will occur 
sometimes.” 

“Would you like to see each of your men with a thousand dollars 
to his credit laid up in eta to help him over such a time?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Could not each mani who is making fair wages easily lay up a few 
dollars when paid off to create such a fund?” 

“He could and should do so, but he will not.” 


Usually he has to 


GETTING TO THE Pornt. 


“Now this brings me to my mission here. I am not running a bank, 
and I am not interested in any fake scheme to get your men’s money, 
but I can provide each man with a comfortable sum each week if he 
gets sick or hurt, and money enough to care for his family in case 
of death, at so low a price he will hardly miss the money.” 

“In what way?” 

“By means with which you are familiar, but have probably never 
thought of in this light. Mr. Wilson and I represent the Consolidated 
Life Insurance Company, one of the strongest in the world, and it is 
putting out a new combination health and accident policy, with a 
death benefit of $1000 in case of death from either natural causes or 
through accident. _The contracts are only written on first-class 
physical risks.” 

“Our men are that or they could not do our work.” 

“And the work they do carries a little higher rate than some other 
occupations ?” 

“Tt is more dangerous.” 

“Do you pay off monthly, Mr. Clarkson?” 

“No; weekly.” 

“Then all that would be needed would be for us to write the men 
who wished such protection, and let them give to some designated 
man, preferably one of your bookkeepers, from fifty cents to one 
dollar a week, according to age, to pay for their protection. They 
could give an order for this sum to be deducted weekly, and at the 
end of each month the bookkeeper would send in a statement of the 
business to the insurance company, together with the claims of any of 
the men who had been sick, and he would also look after the filing 
of death proofs in case-his services were needed. It would take very 
little of his time, and the manager of the company in this district has 
given me permission to say to you, that if we can make such an 
arrangement he will, in consideration of the fact that we will not have 
to keep a regular agent of the company at this point, allow the book- 
keeper five per cent of all money collected, in payment of his services, 
and ask the company to make a special rate in such cases for the men, 
for which they will be compensated through the reduced agency 
expenses. In this way the men can get the best of protection with 
our company more cheaply than from another reputable company, 
which could not afford to carry the insurance at the rate we can 
give.” 

“Excuse me for a moment, if you please, gentlemen,” said Mr. 
Clarkson. “I will be back in a few moments.” In about five minutes 
Mr. Clarkson returned and resumed his chair. 

“Have you approached other firms with this, Mr. Anderson ?” 

‘No; it is a new policy, just out. And as Mr. McArthur had 
spoken so highly to me of you and your works, I came down to give 
you the first chance.” 
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“Ah, yes. Did McArthur take out insurance with you?” 

“Yes, Sir ; a large policy upon:himself and upon ‘his two sons.’ 

“Would you mind giving me the names of a few men in arte 
whom you have insured, personally?” John gave him the names of 
a dozen prominent business men and the size policy each had taken. 

“So old Johnny Sevier took out a policy for fifty thousand; that 
surprises me. I never thought he would pay such an amount in an 
insurance premium.” 

“Everyone was surprised—himself the most of all, I think.” 

“Well, my boy, I like your looks and. your earnestness, and it looks 
like the policy you describe would be a good thing low the men, all 
tight. I don’t mind telling you that I have called up my friend 
Judson in the State Treasurer’s: office at Springfield, to find out what 
he thinks of your company, for I may be able to recommend it to a 
friend sometime who happens to want some insurance, but I am 
frank to say I do not see my way clear to giving you permission to 
address the men and try to interest them in insuring, They would 
be sure to think we were trying to dictate how they shall spend their 
money, and that would breed discord and dissatisfaction. I am sorry, 
but you will have to see them at their homes, and make it a purely 
individual matter if you insure them.” 


BRINGING OTHER INFLUENCE TO BEAR. 


Wilson’s face fell, and it was plain he was willing to take his hat 
and go; but John had no idea of going yet if he could find any pre- 
tense to linger. Seeing the little girl who had come to the works with 
Mr. Clarkson peeping into the door to see if they were gone, he 
called to her: “Come in, little lady, and get acquainted. I usually 
have some bon bons in my pocket for nice little girls.” She came in 
shyly, but, won by his pleasant smile, was soon seated in his lap, 
chattering like a magpie. 

“And what is your name, girlie?” asked John. 

“Jessica Imogen Clarkson.” 

“My granddaughter,” said the ex-president, fondly. 
think of Mr. Anderson, Jess?” he inquired. 

“Oh, he’s a dear!” throwing a little arm around his neck. 

“Quite a conquest,’ smiled her amused relative. To return to 
the insurance matter, I will say again, frankly, that in view of the 
way the men would most certainly resent anything which they could 
construe as interference with their rights and pfivileges, I can do 
nothing for you.” Wilson looked at Anderson for a motion to go; 
but to ease matters over, his friend continued to talk to the child. 

“Have you any brothers and sisters, dear ?” 

“No, sir; there’s just me.” 

“Don’t you get lonesome?” 

“Course not; there’s plenty of chillens here.” 

“Jess is the special friend of every man, woman and child on the 
place,” said her grandfather, proudly. 

“And which of the children do you like best?” said John. She 
paused, as if deeply considering, and replied: “Nance and Bob Ellis; 
but they’s so poor they don’t come to school any more. Their papa 
got killed and their mama takes in washing, and they have no clothes 
fit to wear.” 

“My, my! I must see to that,” murmured Mr. Clarkson. 

“And who do you like next best?” continued Anderson. 

“Tom Simmons. He let’s me ride on his sled and in his wagon, 
and brings me nice red apples to school off of their tree.” 

“And what does Tom’s mother do?” 

“She don’t do nuffin’ at all but keep house. Tom’s papa’s dead, too; 
but he was in a showus company, Tom says, and they paid his mama 
lots and lots of money, so she bought their house. She wears the 
beautifulest long black veil when she goes out, and Tom’s new over- 
coat is trimmed with big brass buttons. Bert Armstrong called Tom 
a dude when he first wore it; but Tom knocked him down, and I 
laughed, I did.” 

“Isn’t it a pity that Bob and Nance’s father was not in the in- 
surance company, too, so their mother would not have to do washing, 
and they could have pretty clothes, too?” 

“Yes, sir,’ she answered, much interested ; 


“What do you 


“can all mens get in?” 


“Certainly, dear, and it does not cost them very much.” 
“Then, gwanpa,” sitting up straight and looking very important, 
“you make them do it.” 
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“You think I -am-very appertedt; Jess, but ‘they do an Want to 
soot their money: to: insure.” 

“But they will if you tell them to;:gwanpa:- If you don’t try its part 
your fault.that Nance-and Bob don’t come to school.” This acctisation 
from the innocént, kind-hearted little girl seemed to trouble’ her 
grandfather very much, and there was silence of the most intense 
kind for a few seconds. 


SEEING THINGS IN THE RicHT Licurt. 


“Out of the mouths of babes cometh wisdom,” he finally quoted. 
“Perhaps Jessica is right, and it is really my duty to the men to point 
out to them their duty to their families after death. Anyway, boys, 
when I hear from the insurance authorities down at Springfield, if 
they say| that your company is all right, and fair and square in every 
way, I will give you a chance. You can stay with me while in town, 
for a friend of McArthur’s will always find my latch-string out. You 
can explain fully about your contract this afternoon, and tell me all 
about old Luke, then I will call a meeting for the men at quitting time 
to-night, and you can address them. I will follow with a few words, 
telling them that I am not trying to influence them in any way, but 
simply want to give them a chance to provide protection for their 
families in a good, safe company, should they desire to do so; and 
that this one is all right I know, for I telephoned down to the capital 
to find out. You can talk to any of the men who are interested, per- 
sonally, and those who want to join can have the time off to get ex- 
amined by the doctor.” 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Clarkson,” said Anderson. That is all 
we could possibly ask of you, and more than we could reasonably 
expect.” 

“No thanks are due, Mr. Anderson. I am glad to oblige you, and 
while I hesitated to do so, from business reasons, it puts the matter 
in a different light when little Jess here holds me personally respon- 
sible as to whether her playmates wear rags or new overcoats 
trimmed with big brass buttons.” 

As Anderson and Wilson enjoyed their after-dinner smoke that 
evening, their host having excused himself to answer the telephone, 
Wilson drew a long breath of satisfaction, and said: “That was a 
paternal little speech the old man made them.” 

“Yes, and it received filial attention, too. 

“How many did you write up, Anderson?” 

“Fifteen.” 

“T landed twelve. How many does Clarkson think we can get 
in all?” 

“From one hundred and fifty to two hundred. He is getting warmed 
up good now, and he and our friend McCue, who signed the first 
application with me, can handle them for us with ease.” 

“How did you know how to handle him, Anderson? I couldn’t have 
done it.” 

“Yes you could, Wilson. You lack self-confidence, that is all. Mr. 
Clarkson said he would give us letters to several similar concerns, 
telling how much he thinks of our company and the plan. Take your 
pick of the list and try out the plan.” 

“Nixie, my dear boy. I have tried to follow your lead on tactics 
before. I'll jog along with you down the line, getting paid on what 
I land, if you do not object. Twelve thousand insurance written in 
one day is enough to satisfy this modest young man.” 

“All right,” laughed John. “I can do lots better work when my 
chum is along, and we will get to all the firms in time.” 

“That was the second bookkeeper,” said Mr. Clarkson, as he re- 
entered the room. “He wants to do the collecting, and says that he 
can keep them jollied into keeping the payments up. If he does not, 
McCue and I will. It’s a good thing for the men, and they must not 
drop it.” 

“T hope most of them will remain insured,” said John, earnestly, 
and Wilson cordially nodded his assent to the wish. 





Know everything worth knowing about your business, but don’t tell 
all you know. 

Be concise. Say the right thing and then stop. Many a man has 
been talked into a trade and then talked out of it—The Life camels 


Primer. 
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CARELESSNESS COSTS MONEY. 

A life insurance company has recently been ordered. by the court 
to pay the proceeds of a policy through the ‘carelessness of an agent, 
The facts in the casé are as follows: 

The policy provided that “if a premium note is not paid at 
maturity the policy and all payments made thereafter shall thereupon 
become forfeited and void.” Bi 

The insured had a policy on his life for which he executed premium 
notes due in six months. He failed to pay one due January 15. On 
March 4 the agent wrote to him: 

The thirty days’ grace on your note expired February 15. This 
matter must receive your immediate attention, otherwise we will be 
compelled to return your note, which will cancel your insurance. 
Kindly remit by return mail. 

The insured was unconscious when the letter was received on 
March 5, and died the next day. After his death his wife, who was 
the beneficiary of the policy, remitted the money, which the agent 
returned, and she then brought suit on the policy. The court held 
that the assertion by the company was inconsistent with a claim that 
the policy was forfeited, and that it could not, when subsequent 
events made it to its interest to do so, withdraw the election it then 
made, and say that the policy was forfeited. The court further held 
that it was not material that the letter was not received or read by the 
insured, the case not turning on his conduct, but on the election of the 
company not to treat the policy as forfeited. 

This case is more than usually aggravating, inasmuch as even had 
the days of grace clause been effective the full limit of time had 
expired, and the agent had no right to give the insured any oppor- 
tunity to be restored unless he could give satisfactory evidence of 
good health. Agents must always bear in mind every condition of the 
contract, and act strictly in accordance therewith. 





If you are a life insurance agent the more you know about life 
insurance the better. But the more economical you are in using that 
knowledge the more insurance you will sell—The Life Agents 
Primer. 





A FEW DO THIS. 


The almost insatiable desire for luxuries in these times is ruining 
thousands of people. Men who have been prudent and saving, who 
have laid the foundation of future comfort, and even affluence, for 
themselves and their families, are deliberately courting ruin by giving 
way to temptation to indulge in a plan of life which they can in no 
way afford. 

There are thousands of men to-day who have comfortable in- 
comes, sufficient to provide well for their families and to maintain 
them in their station in life, and who, besides, have purchased enough 
insurance to insure the future comfort of their dependents; and per- 
haps 4 part of their insurance is of a kind which they themselves will 
be permitted to enjoy after a certain period of years. 

But they have succumbed to the “automobiliousness” which is 
raging from one end of the country to the other. They see others 
with automobiles, and they cannot resist the temptation. 

They purchase on instalments, and soon find that actually gaining 
possession of the machine is only the beginning. They find that 
gasoline and pneumatic tires cost a lot of money—more than they can 
raise. They get in debt, and the life insurance is allowed to lapse. 
That is the end. The automobile, after a few seasons, is fit only for 
the scrap heap. The misguided ones are left with mortgaged homes, 
the family is shorn of its guarantee of protection, and the bread- 
winner toils on, dejected and discouraged, unable to again hold up his 
head and look the world in the face, struggling beneath a burden 
which, with yearly increasing cares and responsibilities, he is never 
able to lessen. 


LirFE AGENTS PRIMER.—This instructive work, extracts from which 
are given in this number, is by William Alexander, author of The 
Successful Agent. It is instructive to new agents and a constant help 
to men of experience. The Life Agents Primer is published by The 
Spectator Company, 135 William street; New York, and sells at $1 per 


copy. 








The Struggle Everlasting is a fit description of the life agent’s work: 
An announcement concerning the struggie on other pages of this issue 
should prove interesting. 
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HELPING A WOMAN. 


Said a prominent banker, “I especially recommend life insurance, 
because I am so familiar with the vagaries of the feminine mind 
relative to financial management. It is not to be wondered at, to be 
sure. A man, unless he is shut up by himself in a monastery, or some 
other institution, must, of necessity, absorb a good deal relating to 
money and property without much conscious effort. A woman is not 
likely to do this. Besides, the loss of money or its injudicious in- 
vestment is apt to leave a woman in sorer straits than it does a man. 

“I regard life insurance as a necessary protection, no matter what 
the circumstances of the family may be. A woman who is left with 
young children to care for, who has not been earning money for a 
number of years, is likely to be out of touch with the work she 
learned, and so situated that she cannot at orice take it up. But if she 
has a substantial sum from life insurance, even if it is not sufficient 
to maintain her always without work, she is given a chance to ‘light 
on her feet’ and to ultimately find profitable employment.” 





MARGINS AND EXPENSES UNDER SECTION 97 OF THE 
NEW YORK LAW. 

Section 97 of the New York Insurance Law, passed early in 1906 on 
the recommendation of the investigating committee, provides that the 
expenses of procuring new business shall not exceed the loadings on 
new premiums received plus the present value of the assumed mor-- 
tality gains for the first five years of insurance, as shown by the select 
and ultimate method. Companies operating in New York last year 
were required to submit a separate schedule showing the margins 
and expenses, a tabulation of which is herewith presented. It will be 
seen that but one company exceeded the limit, and the Insurance 
Department ordered it to cease business in the State. The company 
immediately secured a restraining order from the Supreme Court 
pending the outcome of an action to determine the questions involved. 
The table shows that in the aggregate of the first year’s margins 
involved but 91.39 per cent was used for procuring new business, the 
percentages of the several companies ranging from 77.82 per cent to 
201.37 per cent: 

MARGINS AND EXPENSES FOR FIRST YEAR’S INSURANCE. 
































‘ Percentage 

. Mortality Total Total of 

| Loadings. Gains. Expense Expenses. | Expenses 

Margins. to 

Margins. 

7 $ § $ 
oe BR ee ree | 130,997 150,604 281,601 262,315 93.15 
Bankers of New York....... | 4,090 2,376 6,46) 5,182 80.14 
Berkshire Life..............] 26,688 29,965 56,653 54,454 96.11 
Colomiet BC... os sicce cies] 5,794 10,895 16,689 16,254 97.39 
Columbian National......... | 25,733 30,089 55,822 112,412 201.37 
Connecticut General.........! 17,328 22,179 39,507 37,657 95.31 
Connecticut Mutual......... | 95,681 132,593 228,274 211,303 92.56 
Equitable, New York........ 625,332 582,467 1,207,799 1,160,453 96.08 
Fidelity Mutual............. 117,280 153,777 71,057 60,966 96.28 
Germania Life.............. | 102,887 89,703 192,590 185,526 96.32 
Home Life, New York.......| 63,903 70,232 134,135 124,279 96.43 
Jaum FIARCOCK.. 006 ow ss oss c's | 215,750 273,510 489,260 438,916 89.71 
Life Association............ 2,981 6,918 9,899 ,669 97.67 
Manhattan Life.............! 19,993 | 22,055 42,048 39,042 92.86 
Massachusetts Mutual... |. | 152/832 | 184.099 | 336,931 | 300.744 | 80.35 
Metropolitan............... 713,197 | 1,085,232 1,798,429 1,733,675 96.40 
Mutual Benefit............. 452,536 17,227 69,763 7,252 82.21 
Mutual Life, New York..... | 476,768 465,037 941,805 2,44 90.56 
National Life..........'.....] 105,807 115,776 221,583 | 15, 97. 
New England.............. 126,754 159,383 286,137 245,377 86.01 
New York Life............. 1,101,598 1,092,799 2,194,397 1,846,428 84.13 
Northwestern Mutual........! 882,581 989,918 1,872,499 1,731,699 92.46 
Penn Mutual...............| 362,962 405,666 768,628 678,279 88.28 
Phoenix Mutual............. | 118,735 139,560 8,295 242,300 93.80 
Presbyterian Ministers....... | 7,89 11,989 19,886 16,160 81.26 
Provident L. and T......... | 143,018 207,381 350,399 316,739 90.38 
aaa | 507,267 683,861 1,191,128 1,048,440 88.02 
Security Mutual, N. Y. 25,896 38,227 64,12 284 92.44 
ee ee 64,505 | 107,392 171,897 148,450 86.36 
TRRMWOIUEIES  ohci'< pats 0h gsm 117,338 | 224,878 342,216 1,831 99.87 
Union Central.............. 252,825 | 328,132 580,957 563,169 96.94 
Union Mutual.............. 21,807 24,028 45,835 37,384 81.73 
United States... 1.112221: 5.252 | 11,336 16,858 15,388 | 91.07 
Washington................ 13,001 39,351 | 52,352 40,826 77.82 
WONG i 5 seis dos pores 7,107,013 8,408,635 | 15,515,648 | 14,179,904 91.39 





In addition to the showing on new business the companies trans- 
acting participating business were required to state the total margins 
available on the entire business. They were given credit for the 
assumed mortality gains on new business in addition to the loadings, 
which resulted in an average percentage of expenses to margins of 
66.41 per cent. Without the assumed mortality gains the percentage 
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of expenses to loading would have averaged 72.17 per cent. This table 
shows that but two companies exceeded the margins available, one 
of which also shows an excess in the first table, while the other has its 
new business within the limit, but has no loading on some of its old 
business and but a small one on most of the remainder. These tables 
are interesting in showing how far the new laws have gone in the 
direction of more economical conduct of the business of life in- 
surance. Of course, opinions differ as to the correctness of the 
assumed standard, and the experience of more than one year will be 
necessary to demonstrate its practicability. 
TOTAL MARGINS AND TOTAL EXPENSES (INCLUDING FIRST YEAR). 

















Percentage 
Loadings. | Mortality Total Net of Ex- 
Gains. Margins. | Expenses. mses to 
argins, 
3 $ $ $ $ 
PEGA TIO 0 50 sje ocs'ois do's slotnle 1,810,864 150,604 |- 1,961,468 | 1,455,641 74.21 
Bankers Life............... 79,177 2,376 81,553 78,7 96.54 
Berkshire Life.............. 531,072 29,965 561,037 387,571 69.07 
Columbian National......... 270,010 30,089 300,099 432,213 144.03 
Connecticut General......... 131,611 22,179 153,790 116,630 75.69 
Connecticut Mutual......... 1,065,623 132,593 | 1,998,216 958,591 79.99 
Equitable, New York........ 11,739,271 582,467 | 12,231,738 | 8,545,711 69.86 
Fidelity Mutual............. 863,441 153,777 | 1,017,218 | 1,014,493 99.73 
Germania Life.............. 1,136,833 89,703 | 1,226,536 | 1,028,847 83.87 
Home Life, New York....... 750,778 70,232 821,010 80,067 82.83 
ohn Hancock.............. 1,676,008 273,510 | 1,949,518 |. 1,685,229 86.44 
mhattan Life......65. 2.05. 518,247 22,055 40,302 480,287 88.89 
Massachusetts Mutual....... 1,955,944 184,099 | 2,140,043 | 1,230,988 57.52 
Mutual Benefit............. 3,225,944 517,227 | 3,743,17 2,744,083 73.31 
Mutual Life, New York..... 11,572,887 465,037 | 12,037,924 ,300,704 | ‘ 60.64 
National Life............... 1,058,971 115,776 | 1,174,747 953,251 81.15 
New England.............. 1,578,623 159,383 | 1,738,006 | 1,177,886 67.77 
New York Life............. 16,831,978 | 1,092,799 | 17,924,777 | 9,437,433 | 52.65 
Northwestern Mutual........ 7,172,08 989,918 | 8,162, 5,276,793 | 64.65 
Penn Mutual............... 3,416,56 405,666 | 3,882,232 | 2,378,744 62.23 
Phoenix Mutual............. 762,04 139,560 901,607 13,505 90.22 
Presbyterian Ministers....... 51,699 11,988 63,687 32,121 50.62 
Provident L. and T......... 1,425,489 207,381 | 1,632,870 | 1,188,015 72.7. 
Security Mutual, N. Y....... 349,507 38,227 387,734 66,08 120.19 
State Mutual............... 1,047,939 107,392 | 1,155,331 704,177 60.98 
Union Central.............. 1,687,708 328,132 | 2,015,840 | 1,871,573 92.84 
nion Mutual.............. 499,21 24,028 523,243 396,931 75.87 
if ee ree 73,209,535 | 6,346,163 | 79,555,698 | 52,836,314 66.41 























TEN REASONS FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF LIFE 
INSURANCE AS AN IMPORTANT FACTOR 
IN MODERN LIVING. * 


By Joun F. Huntsman. 

I. It is the easiest and surest way known to provide an estate for 
the family when the husband and father shall have passed away 
prematurely. 

2. It is a help to good health in relieving the head of the household 
from anxiety as to the future welfare of his family. 

3. No form of finance for banking or accumulation of savings has 
ever been conducted with so small loss to patrons. 

4. It is a well founded system, made strong by experience; and by 
the use of sound business methods the cost has been reduced to a 
minimum consistent with safety. 

5. By the use of endowments and annuities, purchased in seasons 
of prosperity, the fear of poverty in old age is eliminated, and the 
declining years of life are made independent and peaceful. 

6. The artisan: with a small policy is on precisely the same level as 
to cost and conditions with the wealthy man with the large policy. 

7. The various conveniences in the payment of premiums and the 
variety of methods at the option of the parties in interest as to the 
manner of receiving the insurance money, make it useful to all classes 
where health will permit the issue of policies. 

8. The adoption in recent years of cash, loan, extended insurance 
and paid-up values, guarantees absolute justice, if for any reason a 
change becomes necessary.’ 

9. In a multitude of cases it is the only means of completing plans 
for the education of children which have been deemed desirable when 
the family was intact. 

1o. A high type of Christian manhood is developed in the cultiva- 
tion of the spirit of sacrifice for the ultimate good of the family, 
whose permanent existence is the sure basis of an ideal civilization. 


* Copyright, 1908, by The Spectator Company, New York. 


N. B.—Managers or general agents désiring to purchase a 
supply of this article in leaflet form will please communicate 
with THE SPECTATOR. 
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LIFE INSURANCE AND TAXATION. 


The following paper was read by Geo. B. Peak, president of the 
Central Life Assurance Society of Des Moines, before the Con- 
ference on Taxation, held under the auspices of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents on December 5, at New York. It is ad- 
mirably adapted to calling the attention of policyholders to the unjust 
taxes which they have to pay: 

Life insurance is a progressive science which has for its object the 
betterment of society. It represents the common interest of the pub- 
lic. It is better understood to-day than ever before, and consequently 
more thoroughly appreciated. The results of its service to society are 
seen in every community. 

The individual who secures a policy for the protection of wife, 
children or aged parents becomes a better man by this concrete ex- 
pression of his love. He is more thoughtful of the future and of his 
savings to meet the demands of the future. 

Life insurance is a necessity, and its wonderful growth bears wit- 
ness to this fact. 

Its benefits are distributed equitably to its policyholders throughout 
the country without regard to local conditions. 

Often a policyholder changes residence from one State to another, 
and is a citizen of several States during the life of his policy. Such 
changes should not affect his interest. The States should, therefore, 
enact uniform laws upon the taxing of insurance, for it is a charge 
which affects the results under each individual policy. 

The institution of life insurance is a distributor of funds. 

There were paid to beneficiaries in the United States last year 
$300,568,874. This means almost $26,000,000 per month, or over 
$1,000,000 for every day, deducting holidays. This vast sum is, in the 
main, the. aggregate of small policies, and is paid generally to widows 
and orphans, and very often it is their only sustenance. 

If it were not for the life insurance companies of America it would 
be necessary to enlarge the institutions for homeless widows and 
orphans every year, and womanhood would face a future where grief 
and want unite as the dreaded guest of almost every home bereft of 
the breadwinner. 

By life insurance the earnings of a lifetime are anticipated. 

The obligation rests upon every man to provide for those depending 
upon him. Death excuses no man from duty which he could perform 
while living. The welfare of the family should not depend upon the 
number of days or years the husband and father shall live, but upon 
the average length of life with its average earning power. 

The life insurance company enables the individual to fix the amount 
which he would provide for his family or for his own comfort 
during old age as a certainty. Should death come early his family is 
provided for and the State is relieved of the burden of caring for his 
widow and orphans. Should he live to old age he has the comfort of 
knowing he has helped others and by his co-operation has improved 
communities. He has also provided a fund for his own comfort. 

The growth of regular life insurance lessens the necessity for alms- 
houses by emphasizing individual responsibility and the value of 
equally sharing the production of the average life. 


We have all had the experience of approving the policy one month 
and paying the loss the next, and this policy has often been the only 
means of support for the widow and her babes in their sorrow. 


EQUALIZING THE BurDENs oF LiFe. 


Life insurance equalizes the burdens.of life so that the burden 
which would crush one family is spread over many thousands and 
felt by none; not only so, but each man finds his burden his gain, for 
in the revolutions of the wheels of time many men have been wrecked 
in fortune and health and found their life insurance policy their only 
support. 

The growth of life insurance is to the best interest of the State 
and nation, and the institution should, therefore, receive their foster- 
ing care. There is.much to encourage us along this line. 

During the last few years life insurance has been the most promi- 
nent and, I believe, the most important question before the American 
people. Many important things have been learned. Some evils have 
been corrected. Insurance has come forth purer and better and 
policyholders have a higher appreciation of their policies than ever 
before. : 

There are still some wrongs to be corrected, and where we left off 
then we should now begin, and every policyholder should unite in the 
effort to gain relief from the excessive taxation now placed upon life 
insurance. 

This is not a question for the officers of insurance companies 
alone, but for every policyholder and the Insurance Commissioners 
of the several States as well. 

I am glad to see the Insurance Commissioners have led in this 
movement. 

The report adopted by the National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, held in Detroit August 24, plainly sets forth the fact that 
the present rate of tax is too high, and if any tax at all is charged it 
should be greatly reduced. The Insurance Commissioner who is at 
variance with this position is neither the friend of the policyholder nor 
the companies, and should not, therefore, occupy a position at the 
head of the Department. ; 

There are certain legitimate expenses which should be borne by in- 
surance companies. Every State should provide for the protection 
of all policyholders by the thorough supervision of its companies. 
Regular examinations of all companies should be made by the Insur- 
ance Department without extra expense to the company. 

The State owes it to the public to see that the business is properly 
managed ; that all policies are clear and equitable, and that all policy- 
holders receive fair treatment. The honest company, whether it be 
small or large, should have the supervision of the State and its 
policyholders should be able to rely upon every promise made in the 
policy, and the company that does not carefully and fully protect the 
interest of every policyholder should not exist. 

The life insurance premium is usually a voluntary tax levied by 
affection and unselfishness upon the present income to provide a 
support for others after death, and it should not, therefore, be 
burdened with any unnecessary expense. It is right and proper that 
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insurance should pay a reciprocal tax in every State sufficiently large 
to meet all expense of supervision. This was originally the purpose 
of the tax levied, but additional charges have been made from time 
to time till the original purpose is lost sight of, and some States re- 
gard it as a proper source of revenue. 

Our State legislatures should be aroused to the realization of the 
fact that every dollar of tax beyond the cost of supervision is de- 
priving the widows and orphans of the future of the fund intended 
for their support. 

It has been the policy of all States not to tax the insurance issued 
by fraternal orders, because the legislatures wisely reasoned that the 
carrying of insurance was berieficial to the State in protecting it 
from the support of widows and orphans, and should not, therefore, 
be taxed. The same argument applies to regular insurance. The 
fact that the State compels the company to maintain a legal reserve 
to guarantee the safety of the policy does not justify the State in 
levying the burden of a revenue tax upon the premiums. The fact 
that this tax has been collected in the past is no reason for its being 
further continued. 

Cost Must Be Repucep. 


The cost of insurance should be cheapened in every way possible 
consistent with safety, and citizens should be thus encouraged to pro- 
tect their families. The man who provides for his widow a perma- 
nent estate with a fixed annuity of several hundred dollars per year 
for life performs a service not only to his widow, but to the State in 
relieving it of burdens, and for this reason justice demands a reduc- 
tion of taxes. 

The amount of taxes collected from life insurance companies last 
year exceeded ten million dollars, while the total amount consumed 
in State supervision was one million dollars. Thus nine million dol- 
lars were taken from the widows and orphans of the future. 

Life insurance should not be subject to taxation beyond the cost 
of supervision. The State should rather encourage its growth, in- 
stead of trying to gain large revenues from it. This feeling has be- 
come popular. 

The report of a committee of the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, held in Detroit last August, composed of men 
who were chosen to represent the best interest of the State in this 
important department, after setting forth the unanswerable reasons 
for the reduction of this tax, said: “We cannot believe that the good 
citizenship of several States represented in their respective legisla- 
tures will ignore the merits of this just claim for a reduction of the 
taxes imposed upon life insurance if the merits of the case are 
clearly and fairly presented to them. Legislatures as a rule want to 
do what is right, and will do what is right when they see the right. 
This report has been strengthened by the able address of Commis- 
sioner Rittenhouse of Colorado and the strong words of Com- 
missioners Prewitt of Kentucky, Barry of Michigan, and many other 
prominent State officials. The public is convinced that alterations 
should at once be made in our State reciprocal or retaliatory laws 
taxing life insurance premiums. In the following States the tax 
now imposed upon the gross premiums collected in the State is 1 per 
cent: California, Georgia, New Hampshire, New York, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, and in South Carolina it is only one-half of 1 per cent. These 
seven States are leaders in a righteous cause. In other States the 
tax is 1% per cent, in others 2 per cent, and in still others 2% per 
cent, and some 3 per cent or more. Such a tax from such a source 
is a crime against the beneficiaries for whom insurance is provided. 

In the spirit of compromise on this subject, I would recommend 
that a bill be presented in all legislatures this winter making a 
uniform reciprocal or retaliatory tax of 1 per cent on the gross pre- 
miums collected by any foreign company in this State. While this 
will yield a revenue far in excess of that needed for supervision, it 
will relieve the companies of a part of the burden and make a uni- 
form charge, which is fairer to policyholders, and in the end will re- 
sult in a benefit to the State by developing independent, self-support- 
ing citizens. 





Interest leads to confidence; to gain a prospect’s interest there must 
be a harmony of feeling, a receptive condition that demands and 
commands; that gives and receives; that establishes between solicitor 
and prospect a desire to sell and a desire to buy. 
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TAXATION OF LIFE INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The following are extracts from a paper by Robert Lynn Cox, 
general counsel and manager, Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, New York, N. Y., read before the International Conference 
on State and Local Taxation, at Toronto, in October last: 


Life insurance should be defined as an institution rather than a 
business. It is founded upon the law of average—upon the expectation 
of life of the average man. It essentially requires the co-operation of 
enough men to establish an average. Continuation of the life of one 
man or of the lives of a few men is largely a matter of chance. Not so, 
lhiowever, with the lives of a large number of men. Experience fore- 
tells with great accuracy how many men of a given number will die 
within a given time, but never answers the question, which ones. 
These simple and well-known facts show that the protection afforded by 
life insurance is necessary to the individual, and that in order to serve 
him outside the realm of chance or speculation, it must serve many in 
co-operation with him. 

In its primary and fundamental character it is not and cannot be con- 
ducted for large profit. Competition acting in connection with broad- 
cast dissemination of information concerning mortality experience and 
other elements making up cost of life insurance has eliminated what- 
ever possibility ever existed of charging excessive profit-producing rates 
for life insurance. While conservatism has provided and must continue 
to provide ‘‘margins of safety’’ to cover contingencies, there is probably 
no institution in which the management claims less proprietorship and 
where the public with which it deals receives greater recognition of its 
universal desire to “purchase at cost’? than in life insurance. This is 
proper and right, for there is perhaps no other business to which a large 
clientage is absolutely essential to its safety and without which it is 
nothing but a mere game of chance. 

And then there is the other side dealing with the interests and mo- 
tives of its policyholders. Barring a few forms of policies, constituting 
a small percentage of the whole number in force, life insurance offers 
no possibility of gain or financial profit to the policyholder himself. His 
reward can be found only in the satisfaction of having protected those 
dependent upon him against the financial loss necessarily attendant 
upon his death. 

But aside from contributing to the peace of mind of the policyholder, 
it performs an important function in relieving the State from the care 
of destitute and helpless citizens which, even under present conditions, 
constitutes the largest single item of expense in many State govern- 
ments. It has long been regarded the duty of our whole citizenship, 
acting through governmental agencies having power to impose a general 
tax, to care for every human being who is unable to care for himself. 
Life insurance is a voluntary individual assumption of this responsi- 
bility by policyholders to the extent that their death would leave per- 
sons without adequate means of support—persons who in many instances 
would become objects of public or private charity. The States have 
generally welcomed assistance in bearing these heavy burdens, as shown 
by the universal policy of encouraging private charities by exempting 
them from general taxation. 

The policy of encouraging the individual to carry his own burdens and 
responsibilities by setting aside a portion of his earnings as protection 
against a day of adversity, has led some States to exempt savings banks 
from taxation and nearly all States to treat them considerately. 

Yet the same States exact a large toll from every deposit made by the 
citizen through the agency of life insurance, to protect those dependent 
upon him from want and suffering, and perhaps from the charity of the 
State, in the event of his death. The rate of this toll varies in the 
several States from a small fraction of one per cent to three per cent. 

For the purpose of this discussion life insurance may be divided into 
two classes: 

1. Assessment insurance and 

2. Old line or level premium insurance. 

In the class first mentioned premiums are payable frequently, usually 
once a month, and the amount paid from time to time is sufficient to 
meet the current death losses and other expenses, and normally will 
increase in amount from year to year during ife. 

In the latter case premiums are payable annually, or sometimes semi- 
annually or quarterly, and are of definite and uniform amount, calcu- 
lated in advance to cover the cost for the whole period of life expectancy 
without increase in subsequent years. 

Speaking generally, assessment insurance is not taxed, and very 
properly so. Level premium insurance is taxed almost universally and 
at rates amounting on: the average to about 1% per cent of all sums 
paid as premiums. This we criticise and ask why this distinction and 
discrimination? 

Take two groups of a thousand men each. The first say they will in- 
sure themselves through assessment, insurance at an increasing cost 
each year, thus pacing the heavier burden upon their later years of life, 
The second say they will insure each other on a level premium basis, 
which simply means that they agree to pay more than current cost for 
earlier years into what it termed a reserve fund, in order that premium 
payments may remain unchanged during later years of life. _ 

Both groups pay the whole expense of insuring each other. Neither 
gets more than insurance for life. In both cases the logs occasioned by 
deaths prior to the average expectancy of life is distributed among 
those who are fortunate enough to exceed it. In one case the State 
says no tax shall be imposed on the transaction, and in the other it 
exacts a heavy toll from each premium paid. 

In addition to taking toll directly from the premiums paid by policy- 
holders, all States impose numerous fees and license exactions which in 
themselves are more than sufficient to cover the cost of supervision in 
nearly every State. * * 

Results would have been very different if level premium life insur- 
ance companies had been able to devise a practical way under which 
the taxes imposed by each State might be borne directly by the policy- 
holders of that State. This method would at least impose the burdens 
and extend the benefits to those who have sole power to restrain legis- 
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lative hands, according to their exercise of this power. As it is now, 
life insurance is taxed without representation. By the necessity on the 
part of the companies of making taxes an item of general expense, the 
high taxes imposed by the State of Ohio, for instance, are borne in 
part by the policyholders of Illinois, though they have no voice what- 
ever in the choice of Ohio legislators. Such a situation imposed upon 
three million American people produced a revolution about one hun- 
dred and thirty years ago, but to-day twenty million life insurance 
policyholders sit supinely by and tolerate a worse one. Certain com- 
panies established, and for a time tried to maintain, a system of de- 
ducting from dividends to the policyholders of a given State the taxes 
imposed by that State, but owing to misunderstanding by policyholders 
and public officials this raised the cry of discrimination, which it was 
not, and threat of prohibitory legislation. 

The alternative, and doubtless preferable, course is to bring about 
substantial uniformity in rate and method of taxation among the sev- 
eral States. If, as the Supreme Court has so far held, insurance has 
no rights which the Federal Constitution can enforce or even recognizes, 
and it is to be made a football which State legislatures can kick across 
political dividing lines at will, under rules of their own making, policy- 
holders and their representatives must demand that justice umpire the 
game and fair play shall act as referee on points of conflicting inter- 
ests. * * * 

We come to two fundamental requirements. First: In order to do 
just justice between policyholders of the different States, the rate and 
method of taxation of the several States should be substantially uniform. 
Second: To do justice between the whole citizenship of a State who 
receive the benefits of government and therefore of taxes imposed for 
its support, and that group of citizens who are required to pay the tax 
imposed upon them as policyholders, the tax must bear a reasonable 
relationship to taxes upon other enterprises. 

The first proposition involves the necessity for concerted action be- 
tween the several States. The second requires that uniformity should 
be reached by a reduction of rates in those States which hitherto have 
been guilty of taking the ‘‘lion’s share’’ of tax collections. With the 
present system of taking a portion of the premiums each year as toll, 
the States have singled out the insurance business from all others for 
the imposition of an income tax. * * * 

In connection with demands for economy in cost of getting new busi- 
ness and in conducting the home office, it now becomes apparent that 
one of the chief items of expense is beyond the control of the company 
management. This item is the tax imposed by the States themselves; 
and while all other elements of cost show material reductions, taxes 
have steadily increased. For years the companies themselves, repre- 
sented/by their executive officers, pleaded and expostulated largely in 
vain. To-day the real payers of the tax are awakening and their voices 
will soon be heard. 

Now that they know that taxes either reduce dividends to policy- 
holders or raise premium rates and have no effect upon executive sal- 
aries or agents’ commissions, taxation will be determined by reasonable- 
ness of rate rather than by ease of collecting. * * * 

The suggestion is that the rate of taxation in States now imposing 
the higher rates be. moderately and gradually reduced by changing the 
law so as to permit companies to pay taxes upon net premium receipts 
instead of upon gross receipts, i. e., to deduct from the sum of their 
gross premium receipts on which taxes are now computed, all moneys 
paid back into the State during the year by way of death losses, sur- 
render values, endowments, etc., as well as for expenses of local agency 
organizations. 

Most theorists fail to recognize that to the average legislator a State 
line is not an imaginary political boundary but a high board fence 
through which and over which his political vision does not extend. To 
be sure he makes a political balloon ascension every four years and 
occasionally opens a gate to let out or in Congressmen and United 


. States Senators, but beyond this his State is politically and economically 


his world. Inter-State commerce has established some highways which 
he cannot control, but the toll gate is still set against the business of 
life insurance. 

The individual citizen within this domain has some rights protected 
by the Federal Constitution, an agreement entered into when the 
present fence was erected, but since corporations were then unborn 
children of commerce, their existence could not be foretold nor their 
inter-State relationship provided for and protected, and it was not. 
Unfortunately, the doctrine of comity is recognized by the average legis- 
lator when it comes to getting rights for his constituents in other States 
and is not very seriously considered when invoked in behalf of the 
citizen of another State. When an insurance company enters the State 
and takes from the jurisdiction of local taxation certain moneys, of 
which, under the level premium system, only a portion will immedi- 
ately be returned, he views the act as unfriendly. He may know that 
under the contract all, save what is actually consumed in necessary ex- 
penses of the business, must and will be, returned eventually, but tem- 
porarily the money is gone. It matters not that the State to which it 
has gone exempts it from taxation there. He does not even realize that 
the corporations to which it has been sent will return a large part of 
it directly and indirectly for local investment, and to byild and operate 
local instruments of commerce which, in effect, bring the State nearer 
to the markets which consume its products. He sees the money going 
and is doubtful as to its return. This argument of the loss to the State 
of taxable wealth seems to remain after he has been driven from every 
other position, and finally to his mind it affords the wide distinction 
between assessment insurance and level premium insurance. Then 
again, after all argument is ended, his State ‘‘needs the money’’ and 
he can consent to no radical changes ‘“‘under present circumstances.” 
Let us therefore propose something that is not radical and which meets 
the other objection. First, taxation by counties, cities and villages 
must be abolished everywhere. Equality of rate and method can never 
be approximated unless restraint is imposed by the State itself upon its 
political subdivisions. Let life insurance companies be permitted to 
deduct from their gross premium collections within the State, all money 
returned to the State within the year under their policy contracts, such 
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as death losses, dividends, surrender values and also expenses paid on 
account of local agencies. Then let the premium tax be applied to the 
balance. In effect this will not make much reduction to companies just 
entering the State nor on new business of any company. It will, how- 
ever, work a reduction of tax to every company in proportion to the 
amount of money it returns to the State during the year for which the 
tax is imposed. If it be said that under this plan a company which paid 
into a State in any year more money than it drew out would be re- 
lieved from all taxation, I ask, why not under such circumstances? If 
any other corporation or institution wished to pay to the citizens. of a 
State more money than it took away from them, would not the legis- 
lator jump at the chance of bringing it about if exemption from taxa- 
tion would accomplish it? 

This plan is not new or untried, for it exists in just this form now in 
at least one State, and in a modified form in several others. It in- 
volves no change in the now almost universal plan of basing taxation 
of life insurance companies on their premium receipts. In most in- 
stances it would call for the insertion by way of amendment to existing 
statutes of less than one sentence. In order that this plan should tend- 
toward equity between policyholders of different States the amendments 
should be proposed and urged only in States exacting taxes higher than 
the average rate. * * * 





PROPOSED CHANGES FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


A number of companies have announced that with the new year 
they will make changes in either premium rates, surrender values or 
policy forms. The following shows such changes as have already 
been decided upon: 

Florida Life—Will issue new policies with disability clause, and 
change reserve basis from four to three and one-half per cent. 

Greensboro Life—All policies issued after January 1, 1909, to be 
on annual dividend basis. 

Kansas City Life—Is considering the issue of new policy forms. 

Lafayette Life—Preparing new forms of policies. 

Michigan State Life—To issue new policies and revise rates and 
values, ; 

Midland Mutual—Revising its policies, 

National Life, Montpelier—A material increase in the dividend 
scale for 1909 has been announced. 

New York Life—Increases its annuity rates. 

Old Colony Life—Will issue a new instalment policy. 

Southern Life, Fayetteville, N. C—Will issue new policies and 
change reserve basis to three and one-half per cent. 

State Mutual Life, Rome, Ga.—Contemplating putting out two or 
three new policies January 1. 

Travelers—The new premium rates adopted October 1 will be con- 
tinued during 1909. They are somewhat lower than those hitherto 
in effect. 

Union Central Life—Will issue new Pglicies without material 
changes in form. 





AN INNOVATION IN RATE BOOKS. 


The first loose-leaf book for premium rates and surrender values 
goes to the credit of the Columbia Life and Trust Company of Port- 
land, Ore. That company has just issued its new rates and values 
in a shape which its agents ought to appreciate very highly, and which 
permits of the insertion of new forms from time to time without the 
necessity of acquiring an entirely new book. Blank sheets provide 
for memoranda by the agent, while at the back of the book applica- 
tion forms are inserted so that the rates and application may always 
he at hand. 

Another innovation introduced by this company is in connection 
with its policy form, The first page is merely a brief of what the 
policy provides and recites only the names of the insured and bene- 
ficiary, the amount payable, the kind of policy, age of insured, par- 
ticulars as to payment of premium and a table of loan and surrender 
values. All the conditions and privileges are enumerated on the 
second and succeeding pages. The company will write only non- 
participating insurance, and has a special contract providing that, in 
the event of death during the premium-paying period, it will pay, in 
addition to the face of the policy, the difference between the ordinary 
life rate and the special combination rate improved at interest. It 
also offers valuable options at the close of the twenty years during 
which premiums are payable. 
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INFLUENCED BY EXAMPLE. 


“How easily many men are influenced by the example of others!” 
said a prominent life agent to a party of his own craft while at 
luncheon a few days ago. “I have time and time again demonstrated 
this in securing an application by referring to prominent and suc- 
cessful men who are patrons of life insurance. 

“How easily many men are influenced by the example of others 
may be seen any day in any café. Mr. A. will come in and order a 
plate of pork and ——. Then Mr. B. will take a seat beside him, 
look around and order a plate of pork and ——. 

“About this time Mr. C. will grab up a menu, and, after looking it 
all over, will say, ‘Well, Sally, I guess I’ll take some pork and beans 
to-day.’ Altogether, many orders will be given for the same thing 
simply because one man wanted that article of food. 

“If you look down a long lunch-counter when a crowd is present 
you will notice that although there may be a great variety of articles 
on the bill of fare, some two or three items will be fai more in 
evidence than the remainder of the bill. This is not due to the fact 
that some kinds of food are so much more popular than others, for 
one day there will be a rush for hot beef sandwiches, and another day 
for corned beef and cabbage; whereas, if either article were more 
popular than the other articles on the bill there would be an equal 
demand from day to day. The reason for the popularity of the corned 
beef on some particular day is that some one has given such an 
order, and the others, like sheep, had to follow. 

“If a busy man rushes into a lunch-room, and, without looking at 
the menu card, orders what his neighbor is eating, one would attribute 
this to the fact that he was in a hurry; but when people have plenty 
of time, and look over the bill from top to bottom, they seem to be 
more apt to order what their neighbor does than when they are 
rushed. 

“On the same principle miany men will sign an application because 
they are shown that other men, whom they look up to and whose 
business or financial acumen they respect and would emulate, are 
liberal patrons of life insurance. I have found a list of prominent 
patrons of life insurance invaluable in closing business. 

“One often hears several persons asking one another, ‘Well, Bill, 
what are you going to order to-day?’ and when Bill makes up his 
mind the others will say, in chorus, ‘Guess I’ll have the same.’ 

“Just why a man cannot decide what he wants when the matter is as 
simple as deciding what article of food suits him is puzzling; but this 
trait of character can be put to profitable advantage in selling life 
insurance—or anything else, for that matter.” 





DEFAMATORY SOLICITING AND TWISTING. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


Too much cannot be said about throat-cutting (so-called) in solicit- 
ing. Some agents make it a point to follow competing agents to the 
home or office of a prospect and, after seeing him leave, go in and intro- 
duce themselves; or if known, proceed to explain their proposition, 
steering the conversation in a direction which reflects badly on the 
other companies. If the party is interested in insurance, he will, no 
doubt, ask about the company represented by the agent who first talked 
with him; and it is at this stage of the conversation that the agent 
knocks his competitor. Producing figures, he skillfully picks out any 
weak point and displays it to his man, leading him far enough along 
this line to make him believe that he has just missed getting into a 
very bad company. Some of these agents are very artful in this re- 
spect, and it is a pity that they do not use the art in a more elevat- 
ing way. 

One case in particular was called to the writer’s attention sometime 
ago. John Smith, who recently entered Hymen’s folds and who was not 
well versed in insurance, was a friend to William Jones, a young man 
of a promising career, who but recently accepted a position to represent 
a good, sound company. Of course William knew John should have a 
nice policy on his life, payable to Mrs. John if he should depart from 
this world; and the idea struck him not to delay putting the proposition 
before John. Ere his resolution was fully made, he hustled to John’s 
office, and, after a thorough talk and a promise from him to look more 
fully into’ the matter, he left, stating that he would call on the 
morrow. When he left the office, he noticed that an agent of a compet- 
ing company was watching him; but bowing, he passed on to his office. 
The next day, when he called, he found things were in a terribly dilapi- 
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dated condition, and that John had given his application to another 
company, and had thought William was infringing on friendship. It 
took him quite a while to prove that his company was all right. But 
the other agent was thoroughly advertised for his lying and had to 
finally leave town. No language is too strong to condemn a man who 
would do so contemptible a trick as above deScribed, and every man in 
the community should be guarded against such agents. 

It is certainly a true saying, that “‘Our sins will find us out.” Look 
at any of our prisons! Do you find many there who did not first start 
at little things? No man can live a life of cheat of long duration. There 
are many honorable agents, the majority of whom are doing well, but 
it is doubtful if a dishonorable one is making a living; and if he is, it - 
will only be a matter of a short time before he will have to pull up 
and get. How often have agents run up against men whom they could 
not interest? In eighty per cent of these cases it will be found that 
they have been swindled or have lost faith in insurance companies 
solely on account of “twisters,” “knockers” and agents guilty of other 
things equally as bad. 

It must be borne in mind that talking against another company hurts 
your company, and in time will ruin you. 


Wheeling, W. Va., December 12.. SOLICITOR. 





~ WHY I CARRY LIFE INSURANCE. 

I carry life insurance because my worldly possessions are not suffi- 
cient to maintain my wife and children should I be taken from them. 
My wife has never had to make a living, other than to attend to her 
household duties, and her time is pretty much taken with them and our 
children. I want our children to be good men and women, an honor to 
us and a credit to our country. To do this they must have education 
and home influence, which they could not have if they were to be sep- 
arated. I want my wife to respect and remember me when I am 
gone, which she cannot do if I fail to provide for her. She may not 
be as attractive to another as a widow as she was to me in budding 
womanhood. I have no right to think any man would marry her, sup- 
port and educate my children. A step-father makes a step-mother 
(and vice versa). My children are tender-hearted and would miss our 
caresses. I would not do anything to injure them now. Why should 
I in the future? Their happiness thrills me with pleasure. They are 
at the door awaiting my return. If I am late they turn to their mother 
for comfort. When I am gone and have made no provision for them, 
she can have little comfort for them. ‘He that provideth not for his 
own is worse than an infidel.’’ I am not an infidel.—Plowman. 





A GOOD DEAL IN THE WAY YOU PUT IT. 


I think we insurance men are apt to make the mistake of telling a 
man, and repeating it, that his annual premiums will be so many dol- 
lars per year. Isn’t it better to minimize the amount by referring to it 
as only so many cents per day? Talk to a man of the yearly amount 
and you’re liable to frighten him. Almost anyone, however, can lay 
aside 10, 20, 30 cents a day, while he might not think he could afford to 
put dollars, like $36, $72, $108, every year into life insurance, even 
though there be a measure of saving in such deposits. 

Do you realize that an ordinary life policy for $1000, at age 35, the 
average age at which people insure, involves a saving of only about 
eight cents a day? Why, almost any man can afford several times that 
if he only thinks he can—and that’s where you step in. 

Do you realize that a 20-payment life for a man of 35 involves a sav- 
ing of only about 11 cents a day for each $1000? Where is the man 
who, with a little economy, if necessary, in cigars or other trifles, 
couldn’t afford to spend this amount, yes, several times it, on himself 
or family—particularly in view of the returns he’ll get? 

Do you realize, do people realize, that a paltry 14 cents per day will 
give a man of 35 a 20-year endowment policy which will return him 
the mighty big lump sum of $1000 in cash, and more, if he lives to 
mature the contract? And so on. 

At this Christmas time, when people are so eager to spend their 
money, why not persuade them to be a little sensible and put it where 
they’ll receive adequate, practical return?—New York Life Bulletin. 





ENDURANCE 


The men of real worth in the life insurance business are the “stayers,” 
the men who plant themselves in a community and become a part of it, 
who employ no methods which will not stand the strain of repeated use. 
These men recognize that the best foundation for an enduring success is 
a representative clientele. And, after all, endurance is the real test of 
any success. We have met the meteoric insurance men, the spasmodic 
workers; their, brilliance at times is dazzling, but they are not “stayers.” 
The race is not to the swift, but “he that endureth unto the end shall 
be crowned.” Lazy men don’t stay, neither do men who misrepresent. 
As a rule the man of unfair methods does not expect to stay. That kind 
of work is made unprofitable by the new conditions. The worthy, the 
enduring and the desirable are emerging from the crucible. The caliber 


of the life agents is improving. The field men of to-day are men who 
expect to stay and face the results of their own work; the unspeakable 
methods of competition of former times have been eliminated. Agents 
who fully appreciate this, and who will cultivate the staying qualities, 
have within their reach an enduring success.—Fidelity Monthly Bulletin. 
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WARMING UP A COLD PROSPECT. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 


Recently an agent put the following case up to me for advice: 
“Some three or four months ago I rode several miles out into the 
country and interviewed a farmer on the subject of life insurance. 
It was at the end of a long day when I arrived and the farmer had 
just finished threshing his wheat. Knowing that farmers work a 
large number of hours out of twenty-four at that season of the year, 
1 felt a distinct falling of my spirits when I thought of trying to in- 
terest a man in the mental and physical condition which I imagined 
to be present in this case. Nevertheless, I could at least make a 
beginning, and when the farmer had finished his supper I took out 
my papers and opened the attack. I was agreeably surprised to notice 
that the long grind he had gone through had not dulled his senses and 
that he was as much interested in my proposition as I could reason- 
ably have expected. He was economical in his habits; had no one 
but a wife depending upon him, and was naturally attracted to an en- 
dowment. In the course of perhaps forty-five minutes he had been 
acquainted with the facts about our company that we most empha- 
size; had seized in a kind of way the difference between the two 
most popular forms of policies, and then expressed himself as being 
converted to an endowment. So far all was going well, and I began 
to hope that his application would soon follow, but I was somewhat 
premature. The farmer had not long before been swindled by an 
unscrupulous agent of another company, and was cautious. He was 
not acquainted with me, and had but a vague knowledge of my com- 
pany’s reputation. He not only desired time for making some in- 
vestigations which he thought necessary, but the price of wheat was 
low just then, and he wished to hold his wheat for an advance. If he 
could be patient for two or three months it might be worth several 
hundred dollars to him, and so he decided to postpone his application 
until about the 1st of October. He promised that he would be fully 
ready then to take out an endowment, and that he would positively 
give me his application. As I have always been rather proud of the 
fact that my company and myself will bear examination, I did not 
urge the matter any further. 

“However, as the summer days rolled by I kept my farmer prospect 
distinctly in mind, and as October approached I began to feel that 
something would be doing before long. I had good reason to believe 
that the application would be for at least $5000, and I hoped with this 
piece of business to make up for my rather low average during the 
summer months. Judge of my surprise, indignation and disgust 
when I called on the farmer in October and found that his interest in 
endowments and all other forms of insurance was gone. Apparently 
he had not only never made any investigation of my company, but had 
almost forgotten that he had ever been interviewed by me. Now, I 
had: accepted the farmer’s promise in entire good faith, and when I 
saw that it had given him no concern whatever I was so put out that 
I made almost no attempt to revive his interest. I think I may have 
allowed my vexation to escape me when I reminded him of our last 
interview, but, aside from relieving my feelings a trifle, I did nothing 


more. Feeling that experiences of this kind are the bane of a solici- 
tor’s life, I unhitched my horse and rode away. 

“Now, what shall we do in such cases? Is there anything that we 
can do to make men respect their word more?” 


THE BEGINNER’S FUNDAMENTAL ERROR. 


There is nothing new or strange about this case to one who has, 
both in the office and in the field, studied solicitors’ problems for 
nearly eighteen years, but it is new and strange for each beginner. 
As there are always men who are just taking up life insurance as a 
calling, I will consider the case substantially as I did in my reply to 
the agent. 

In the first place, this beginner, and I say beginner because he had 
not been more than a year in the field, made a fundamental error in 
allowing his farmer any time in which to get ready to apply. The 
attitude of men in general toward the taking out of life or endow- 
ment insurance reminds me of what a doctor said to me when I was 
a boy. He wanted to insert some kind of an exploring instrument 
into my nose in order to dilate my ear drums. I objected on the 
ground that I did not feel well. “You hold still, boy,” said the 
doctor. “Nobody ever feels like having this thing stuck into him.” 
Apparently nine out of every ten men never feel like taking out life 
insurance, and even when the mood is developed it does not last long. 
The agent had probably heard it said that promises respecting appli- 
cations are never to be trusted and that a piece-of business may be 
regarded as complete only when the policy is issued and the pre- 
mium is collected, but he had not had it impressed upon him by ex- 
perience. He was, therefore, in what might be called a receptive 
state, and instead of bending the farmer toward his own purpose, he 
allowed the farmer to bend him. In a certain sense, the farmer 
simply out-talked the agent and convinced him that his own way was 
the correct way to handle the matter of takine life insurance. 

Having gotten the farmer to the point where he was interested, or 
seemingly interested, in an endowment, the solicitor should have fol- 
lowed with interview after interview until the application was either 
secured or lost beyond recovery. Of all persons a solicitor ought 
never to forget that this is an amazingly large world; that it is fairly 
swarming with different interests, and that so many claims are being 
daily urged that nothing can succeed which is not persistently 
focussed in someone’s consciousness. When a solicitor has some- 
one’s attention, either continuously or in a series of interviews, he 
has then the best opportunity that he can ever have to accomplish his 
purpose. While he waits for the price of wheat to advance or for 
investigations to be made the prospect is not only forgetting about 
life insurance at a rapid rate, but he is being constantly attacked by a . 
multitude of other interests. If a man will not endure pressing 
after he has professed himself to be converted to some form of 
policy, surely he is not a good subject to, work on. 

I seriously doubt whether a prospect who has once been swindled 
should be treated delicately. Once I might have argued that he 
ought to be led gently back to his faith in humanity, and that pressing 
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him might be a fatal mistake. Now I should say that the only pre- 
caution would be the general one of studying the individual, and 
during the last few years I havé almost reached the conviction that a 
prospect who has once been cheated is really less of a problem than 
the hard-headed fellow who has always escaped the swindler. When 
one comes to think about it, the average man is not especially easy to 
persuade. I have never found it a sinecure to get him to do what I 
wanted, ‘and I never attempted to sell anything that was not strictly 
legitimate. If a man has been taken in by some delusive proposition 
it would seem to indicate that he is more persuadable than the ordi- 
nary person, and if this is really true, experience does not seem to 
alter his ‘disposition. A man is optimistic, pessimistic, cautious or 
careless in temperament regardless of what happens to him. Some 
men have been chasing rainbows ever since they were born, and bid 
fair to keep on in this vain pursuit to the end. Other men have 
always been afraid of being swindled, but never have been. It would 
seem, then, that if a man is persuadable, if he is what is known in the 
slang phrase as “easy,” the fact that he has been a victim is merely an 
indication as to the kind of temperament he has, and nothing more. 
Whatever the truth of the matter may be, I should say that on general 
principles a solicitor has at least as good a chance with a swindled 
prospect as any other, and that he should proceed with his business 
precisely as he would in the case of a man who had made no mistakes. 


BANKING ON IMPROBABILITIES. 


However, I have sufficiently considered the primary error which the 
solicitor made. It was undoubtedly a grievous mistake to be argued 
down by the farmer, but, having waited patiently all summer for the 
application to ripen, only to find that it had not even blossomed, it was 
a worse mistake to retreat in disgrace, as he did in October. It does 
not require a great deal of experience to teach one that the solicitor 
had just about as much reason to expect that he would write a $5000 
application on the 1st of October as he had to expect that he would 
find a large nugget of gold lying by the roadside some day. Neither 
of these things was impossible, but very improbable. 

It seems likely that the farmer was in earnest when he professed 
himself converted and promised to give his application in the fall. 
The fact that he had been swindled is proof that he would act, but 
it is extremely doubtful if he remembered the solicitor’s call until 
bed-time, and next morning his purpose to investigate a life insurance 
company was about as firm as a purpose to address a letter to the 
King of England would have been. In fact, not one applicant in 
500 ever investigates a life insurance company. I mean by this that 
he does not do it voluntarily. If half a dozen different agents crowd 
facts upon him and give him no rest for several days in succession, 
then it may be said that he has made a certain kind of comparison 
between companies; but during the years I have been associated with 
the life insurance business I recall but one man who made an inde- 
pendent investigation of life insurance before applying. 

The farmer, then, went about his usual ploughing and sowing and 
digging, and in twenty-four hours had forgotten the poor solicitor. 
This being the case, the solicitor should have begun over when he 
called in October. Instead of being discouraged over the fickleness of 
the farmer, he should have treated the case as virtually new,. and 
should have proceeded to deliver facts, figures and arguments to the 
farmer as vigorously as he had ever done anything in his life be- 
fore. He should have igriored a promise which was forgotten as 
soon as it was made, and devoted his entire energy to exciting the 
prospect once more. If necessary, he should have held interviews re- 
peatedly until he won the application that he had .been promised. 
This is the only secret that I know of for making a man respect his 
word. 





BUSINESS MEN ADMIRE PERSISTENCE. 


Said a well known and prolific writer of life insurance: 

“Business men always admire a business-getter, and it is hardly 
possible to anger a man, by simple persistence in an effort to obtain 
his application, to a’ point when he will not afterward excuse the 
solicitor for opposing him, and be willing to receive him in a friendly 
way at a subsequent interview.” 
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EX-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND’S “MESSAGE” ON LIFE 
INSURANCE. ae 


At the recent meeting of the Life Insurance Presidents Association, 
Paul Morton, president of the Equitable Life, referred to the last 
public paper written by ex-President Grover Cleveland, printed in the 
Quinquennial issue of THe Spectator in April last, as being an im- 
portant and valuable contribution to the literature of life insurance. 
In that article Mr. Cleveland expressed his surprise that so many 
persons in the country have neglected to make that prudent provi- 
-sion for their families afforded by life insurance. The deliberate 
words of one so highly respected as was Mr. Cleveland should serve 
as an inspiration to every person connected with life insurance to see 
that this great army of the uninsured is reduced, and should put 
forth every effort to induce everyone to take out a policy of insur- 
ance upon his life. Mr. Cleveland wrote in the article referred to, 
as follows: 

It is a regrettable fact that there are still so many bread-winners 
in this country who, through carelessness, neglect or procrastination, 
carry. no life insurance for the protection of their families. With the 
facilities offered by sound and trustworthy American life insurance 
companies, I can scarcely understand how any prudent or sensible 
man, engaged in active work or business, and not possessing an as- 
sured income and fortune, should fail to protect himself and those 
dependent on him by a reasonable amount of life insurance. It seems 
to me that, to do this, is but to discharge a duty imperatively sug- 
gested by intelligent foresight and wise precaution. 

These words, probably the last that Mr. Cleveland ever penned for 
publication, should make such an impression upon the active life 
insurance men in the field as to add largely to the number of those 
who follow his advice and insure their lives. The article written by 
Mr. Cleveland is entitled “Life Insurance and Its Relationship to Our 
People,” and is copyrighted by The Spectator Company. It is full of 
excellent advice, and a copy placed in the hands of an uninsured 
person would undoubtedly influence him to apply for a policy. The 
Spectator Company has reproduced the article in leaflet form for 
convenient circulation, and will furnish any number of copies at 
the following prices: Single copy, 10 cents; 100 copies, $4; 500 
copies, $15; 1000 copies, $25. 





PROPOSED CHANGES FOR THE NEW YEAR. 

A number of companies have announced that with the new year 
they will make changes in either premium rates, surrender values or 
policy forms. The following shows such changes as have already 
been decided upon: : 

American Life, Des Moines, Iowa—Will cease issuing deferred 
dividend policies. Liberalizing annual dividend and non-participating 
contracts. : 

Florida Life—Will issue new policies with disability clause, and 
change reserve basis from four to three and one-half per cent. 

Equitable Life, New York—Increases annuity rates. 

Greensboro Life—All policies issued after January 1, 1909, to be 
on annual dividend basis. 

Hartford Life—Increases its surrender values and changes premium 
rates. ; 
Kansas City Life—Is considering the issue of new policy forms, 

Lafayette Life—Preparing new forms of policies. 

Metropolitan Life—Increases surrender values. 

Michigan State Life—To issue new policies and revise rates and’ 
values. 5 

Midland Mutual—Revising its policies. 

Mutual Life, New York—Increases its annuity rates, 

National Life, Montpelier—A material increase in the dividend’ 
scale for 1909 has been announced. 

New York Life—Increases its annuity rates. 

Old Colony Life—Will issue a new instalment policy. 

Penn Mutual—Will issue new policies, rates and values. 

Southern Life, Fayetteville, N. C—Will issue new policies and- 
change reserve basis to three and one-half per cent. 

State Mutual Life, Rome, Ga—Contemplating putting out two or - 
three new policies January I. 
Travelers—The new premium rates adopted October 1 will be con-.- 
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tinued during 1909. They are somewhat lower than those hitherto 
in effect. 

Union Central Life—Will issue mew policies without material 
changes in form. 

Western and Southern; Cincinnati—Will issue new forms of poli- 
cies and change rates and values. 





THE LIMIT REACHED. 


-The daily papers of New York city on Christmas morning contained 
a statement to the effect that the New York Life Insurance Company 
had enough new applications on hand to make up the limit of new 
business imposed by law, viz.: $150,000,000 in a single year. There- 
fore, for the remaining five working days of the year the activities 
of its agents would necessarily be applied to securing business for 
issuance in 1909. Meantime policies continued to become claims by 
death and maturity, so that actually the company was not only at a 
standstill but was losing ground in the amount of protection it 
afforded. As has been stated repeatedly in these columns any limita- 
tion of new business should be based upon common-sense principles, 
and due allowance made for the natural terminations occurring. 





NEW RATES AND VALUES OF THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE. 


Beginning with the new year the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia will issue revised policy forms, modifying 
its premium rates and increasing surrender values. A comparison of 
the new rates with those heretofore used is presented herewith: 














Orprinary Lire. 20-Payvment Lire. 20-Yr. ENDOWMENT. 
New. Old. New. Old. New. | Old. 

$18.40 $19.12 $28.25 $28.98 $48.08 $48.48 
20.14 20.93 30.12 30.90 48.46 48.93 
22.85 23.75 32.87 33.76 49.12 49.72 
26.35 27.89 36.22 37.25 60.11 50.88 
30.94 32.16 40.38 41.60 51.70 52.70 
37.08 38.53 45.73 47.18 54.41 65.67 
45.45 47.23 52.87 54.65 58.96 60.59 
56.93 69.15 62.68 64.91 66.47 68.59 
72.83 75.69 76.60 79.46 78.55 81.34 
95.14 98.87 96.90 100.63 


























At the end of three years the surrender value of the policies, in 
case of lapse, will be the full reserve by the American Experience 
Table of Mortality, with interest at three per cent. Dividends are 
payable annually, commencing with the payment of the second annual 
premium. All the liberal features which have been provided by this 
company for several years are retained. 





KEEP IN TOUCH WITH PROSPECTS. 


Many an application is lost through the failure of the life insur- 
ance solicitor to correctly solve the personal equation. It is the. aim 
of every commercial salesman to approach the buyer on the personal 
side; this is often mistaken for familiarity. The personal equation 
means the establishment of relations between the prospect and the 
agent, A clever agent will make his prospect feel that he has some 
other interest in him than the mere securing of an application. It 
will repay an agent to drop in and see a prospect, even if he knows 
there is no chance that he will immediately purchase insurance. 





AIM FOR THE GOAL. 


Many life agents fail through lack of the power to persevere in 
their purpose. They give up a prospect before they determine 
whether or not he will sign ‘an application. 

Men possessed of splendid natural equipments, brilliant intellect, 
skillful in presenting arguments, fail because they do not possess the 
will and determination to reach the goal. 





“Now, I don’t want to talk insurance to-day,” snapped the freight 


agent. 
“I don’t blame you a bit,” said the insurance agent. “If you'll 


’ simply stop, look and listen, I’ll do all the talking.” 
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THE FUNDAMENTALS OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


Under the above title, George E. Ide, president of the Home Life 
Insurance Company of New York, has prepared a pamphlet designed 
to inform policyholders and the public generally of the simplicity of 
the life insurance system. In the introduction he says: 

The great popular interest which is now being manifested in the sub- 
ject of life insurance makes it imperative that the public should clearly 
understand some of the fundamental principles of this great science. 
The ignorance prevailing on this subject is possibly not strange, but 
false impressions have led to false conclusions, which have influenced, 
not only public opinion, but have been the basis of some recent legis- 
lation. 

The principles which are explained in this pamphlet are elementary; 
they ere presented in a simple and untechnical manner, in the hepe that 
they may form a basis for better understanding and clearer judgment. 

After explaining the construction of premiums and reserves, he says: 


During the recent period of agitation in reference to insurance matters 
the charge has been made that life insurance companies were unneces- 
sarily accumulating assets, and that this tendency is a public menace. 
No life insurance company can faif to accumulate assets if it hopes to 
meet its obligations in the future; and, furthermore, no insurance com- 
pany can meet the statutory requirements of the States unless it does 
accumulate assets in a sufficient proportion to meet the necessary growth 
in its own “reserve.” These facts are fundamental, and were they 
thoroughly understood, much of the present criticism of life insurance 
companies, as great accumulators of unnecessary funds, would promptly 
vanish. * * * 5 


LOADINGS AND DIVIDENDS. 


The net premium is simply sufficient to meet the requirements of the 
policy contract, and to this we must add an amount to provide con- 
tingencies and expenses. This margin is known as “the loading.” 

In some companies this “‘loading’’ is small, and no part of it is ever 
returned to the policyholders. These’ are called “non-participating’’ 
companies: In others the loading is larger, and a return of a portion of 
it, as well as other savings, is made to the policyholder. These are 
‘participating’? companies. The money so returned is called a ‘“‘divi- 
dend.” This term is unfortunate and misleading. In our minds the 
word ‘“‘dividend’”’ is associated primarily with that increment of profit 
from industrial operations or corporate management which is dis- 
tributed among shareholders or partners in an enterprise. Between 
that form of “dividend” and the “dividend” in life insurance there is 
little analogy, and yet most argument on the subject, and unfortunately 
most legislation, are based upon the supposition that both are suffi- 
ciently similar to call for the application of the same rules in their 
rhe omaet and the same general style of legislation in their regu- 
ation. 

If the “loading” is larger than the necessities of the case require, part 
of it is given back to the policyholder. It is simply a return of what 
has proven to be an overpayment. 

These are the sources from which dividends arise: 

First, the mortality may be more favorable than that expected under 
the table upon which the premium is based; second, the rate of interest 
earned on the company’s assets may be greater than that upen which the 
calculation has been made; third, the expenses of the company may be 
less than the “loading’’ which was placed upon the net premium to 
provide for this item; and, fourth, the company may make profits from 
miscellaneous sources. 

The death rate is a factor which fluctuates widely from year to year; 
the other factors also are not constant, therefore ordinary prudence 
demands that the dividend return should always be made upon con- 
servative lines and an over-distribution of surplus, though for the time 
being attractive to policyholders, may be a source of great future peril. 
The maintenance of an ample “surplus” to provide for all future con- 
tingencies is wise and necessary. The “limitation of surplus” and com- 
pulsory methods of “dividend distribution” as now embodied in 
— recent: legislation are wrong in principle and dangerous in prac- 
tice. 


INVESTMENTS. 


This is a most important part of the management of a life insurance 
company. The fact that every premium calculation is based upon some 
fixed rate of interest to be earned, which is determined when the policy 
is issued, and which cannot subsequently be changed, and the fact, as 
already shown, that the assets of a company are constantly increasing, 
make the investment of a company’s funds a difficult task. As far a3 
possible the management must, by long investments, protect itself 
against a future decline in the interest return, and it must constantly 
a in the market for investments to keep up with the constant growth in 
ts assets. 


TAXATION. 


Life insurance companies are under the control and direction of the 
various States in which they do business, and are subject to such taxes 
as they may impose. These taxes, license fees, etc., paid by 146 com- 
panies in 1907, amounted to $6,741,046. These taxes are not levied for the 
maintenance of the Insurance Departments; they are for the purpose of 
revenue. The Insurance Department of. New York State from 1860 to 
1907 has received in taxes from companies of other States, from li- 
censes, etc., $2,349,829, in excess of its disbursements, and this does not 
include the taxes paid by New York gfompanies to the comptroller of 
this State. The propriety of a tax on life insurance is not the subject 
before us, but it is important that policyholders in participating com- 
panies should know who pays the tax. It is not the “‘company’”—every 
cent of tax comes out of the “loadings”. on the premiums, and leaves 
just so much less to be returned to the insured in the form of a divi- 
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dend. The policyholders pay the tax, and last year their contribution 
was $6,741,046. 

If the people of this land understood this more clearly our State legis- 
lature would soon find excessive taxation of life insurance companies un- 
popular as well as economically unwise. 


NEW BUSINESS. 


Every company is losing each year by death, surrender, maturity, etc., 
a certain amount of its insurance, and such losses have to be replaced 
by new business if the company is to avoid a decrease in its insurance 
in force, and the aim of most insurance managers has been to increase 
the size of their companies. 

The growing demand for life insurance on the part of the people of our 
land, the American spirit of expansion and development, the general 
astuteness and activity of insurance men, have led to a growth in Ameri- 
can life insurance which has attracted the attention and admiration of 
the entire business world. 

During the past few years there has been much investigation into this 
growth and inquiry as to whether this new business has been secured on 
sound business lines. In a country such as ours, which is still in its 
period of development, life insurance is an economic necessity as a pro- 
tection to the individual, who is often forced by the conditions sur- 
rounding him to engage in business operations of an uncertain and semi- 
speculative character. Further, it must be remembered, that life in- 
surance is an investment which, in this country at least, men do not 
buy unless it is forced upon their attention. 


It does not sell itself, although many theorists take the contrary: 


view. It must be advertised and explained, and finally presented to the 
public by industrious and intelligent salesmen. All this means expense. 

What is a proper cost for new business? In other words, what pro- 
portion of the company’s funds is it wise to expend in securing new 
insurance? 

Students of the subject of life insurance have advanced various 
theories, and legislative bodies have passed restrictive laws on this im- 
portant subject, all attempting to arrive at one fixed, immutable rule, 
which may be properly applied to all companies. In this attempt the 
fundamental fact has been lost sight of, that new business may be of 
greater relative value to one company than to another, and because of 
the many elements which go to make up the complex organization of 
any company any universal rule must be unfair in its application. The 
restrictive law which works satisfactorily in the case of one company, 
or class of companies, is bound to operate to the disadvantage of others. 
To determine how much new insurance a company needs, or what it can 
afford to pay for it, one must have an intimate knowledge of the condi- 
tion of that company, and the extent and method of growth should not 
be prescribed by detailed rules of general application. 

When one speaks of the value of new business to a ‘“‘company,’ it 
must be borne in mind that the company consists of the policyholders, 
and what the management has to consider, in all matters, is the effect 
upon the interests of the policyholders which must be conserved. * * 





LOANS ON POLICIES. 


A prominent life insurance company gives the following advice regard- 
ing loans on its policies: 

A loan on your policy is to be avoided if possible. If, influenced by 
necessity, you have been obliged to mortgage your policy by borrowing 
on it, endeavor to reduce the loan without delay.” A systematic repay- 
ment of the loan, even in small amounts, will, in case of your death, 
mean just so much more protection for your family when they need it 
most. 

The company is entirely willing to accept repayment of loans in one 
sum or in partial payments. These payments may be made at any time 
while the policy is in force. 

Strive to pay off the loan and keep the insurance in force. 
your policy because there is a loan against it. 

You cannot duplicate your present policy now without increasing the 
premium. Do not allow yourself to be overpersuaded against your own 
best interests. The company will be glad to answer any request for 
information regarding your policy. 

Hold fast that which is good. 


Don’t lapse 





WEIGHTS OF MEN AND WOMEN. 


“The Mortality of Overweights and Underweights” is the title of an 
article by Brandreth Symonds, A. M., M. D., which appears in McClure’s 
Magazine for January. Dr. Symonds classes as inadequate the table of 
weights derived from measurements of ancient types like the Bronze 
Tumbler, the Dying Gladiator, Theseus and the Bronze Hercules in the 
British Museum, and the Farnese Hercules; also, two nineteenth cen- 
tury actuarial tables neglected the controlling factors of height and 
age. Save for small men, each added inch in height means 3 per 
cent more weight, and the taller the man the longer it takes him to 
reach his maximum. Thus, in an analysis of 133,940 applications for 
life insurance in this country and Canada, compiled by the medical 
committee of the National Fraternal Congress, small men are observed 
to reach their maximum weight at 45, middle-sized men at 56, and tall 
men at from 55 to 60. Men 5 feet.9 inches tall will weigh 150 pounds 
at ages from 15 to 24, 155 pounds from 25 to 29, 159 from 30 to 34, 162 
from 35 to 39, 165 from 40 to 44, 166 from 45 to 49, and 167 in the age 
groups from 50 to 70. Clothing, which averages 9.5 pounds, is included 
in this calculation. By making the requisite additions or deductions of 
3 per cent per inch, a man of a certain height and age group may 
quickly determine from these figures the standard of weight which he 


. 
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should approximate. If he be 5 per cent under weight he may rejoice, 
for that affords him, as it also affords a woman, slightly better chances 
of a long life. 

Dr. Symonds presents a new table of weights for 58,885 women, pre- 
pared at his instance by Dr. Faneuil S. Weisse, which represents all in 
the United States and Canada who had been accepted for life insurance 
since 1895. A woman’s clothing is lighter than a man’s, being about 
one-twenty-fourth her weight, and, though her shoes raise her 1% to 
1% inches, she is 3 inches shorter. She reaches her maximum weight 
at from 50 to 59 years, at a height of 5 feet 6 inches, increasing, after 
25 and until 50, by 18 pounds. At the age of 15 her weight is 128, and 
increases uniformly to its maximum. At heights of 5 feet 3, 4, 5 and 
6 inches, women at 50 are of the same weights, respectively, as men, 
and within a pound or two of men at other heights. 

A person between 20 per cent and 30 per cent above the standard 
weight for height and age is a “moderate odverweight.’’ Above the 
margin of 30 per cent he is an ‘“‘excessive overweight.’’ After the age 
of 28 a moderate or excessive overweight individual must be careful. 
Dr. Symonds presents this table of mortality by percentages for four- 
age groups, in each case on a basis of 100 deaths expected: 

Moderate 
overweights. 
Age. Per cent. 
15 to 28 (young)....s. ccc ecccccceeecses 80 
29 to 42 (mature) 124 
43 to 56 (elderly) 162 
57 to 70 (old) 156 


Of course, the ‘‘overweight” of the class among whom 162 deaths will 
occur for every 100 deaths expected at his age may live long. But his 
average chance of doing this is alarmingly small. Speaking generally, 
it is safer to be thin than fat. 


Excessive 
overweights. 
Per cent. 
88 





LIFE INSURANCE A SAVER OF LIFE. 


There could be nothing more conducive to a man’s mental tranquillity, 
and consequently to long life, than a feeling of security that neither he 
nor his family will ever want. It is obvious, therefore, that a policy of 
life insurance, especially with a disability pension attached, has a ten- 
dency to improve the health and prolong the life of the insured. Bread- 
winners of families have in their ordinary and every-day matters a 
sufficient mental burden, but over and above this there is the constant 
mental gnawing of apprehension as to the welfare of the family if this or 
if that should happen, and when serious illness comes and the crisis ap- 
proaches, it only too frequently happens that this mental anxiety proves 
to be the overbalancing influence that. leads to a fatal termination; on 
the other hand, numerous cases have been reported of men, whose fore- 
sight had led them to secure life insurance protection, approaching the 
critical stage of serious illness with a serenity of mind which would 
otherwise have been impossible, and physicians have declared that this 
alone brought about their recovery. 

There is nothing chimerical about this, it simply illustrates the prin- 
ciple that mind affects matter. This is a principle well understood and 
often acted upon by physicians. It is well known that annuitants are the 
longest-lived people on earth, and it is a common-sense proposition, 
comprehensible to any intelligent mind, that life insurance reduces 
mental anxiety and must, therefore, tend to prolong life, and it is 
equally believable that under certain critical circumstances it may, in- 
deed, save life—Fidelity Monthly Bulletin. 





A STRONG WILL OCCUPATION. 


An insurance salesman’s job is no vacation stunt. 

It’s true he has no “‘ten-minute whistle’’ to jar him loose from his half- 
finished breakfast. 

No boss to keep tab on his time. 
cater to. 

No. one to dock him for idleness. No cutting off a half hour’s pay for 
not reporting on time. No semi-monthly pay envelope with its limited 
specified number of dollars and cents. 

The life of an insurance salesman is that of liberty, freedom, inde- 
pendence. 

That is why so many fail. 

Few men have the character, the stamina, the backbone to ‘“‘boss’’ 
themselves; the enthusiasm to get up early; the energy to work; actually 
work eight hours or more a day without a driver. 

Most men need a driver. Do you?—H. A. Luther, in Travelers Bul- 
letin. 


No foreman’s grouch or whim to 





How many agents have run up against frozen propositions, that 
fairly made their flesh creep! They seem, by their actions, never to 
have heard of the “milk of human kindness;” or, if they have, they 
give no evidence of having profited by the hearing. 





Man’s ability is gauged by the “think tank” of the mind; he will 
make success or failure by the direction in which he applies his 
thoughts. A man who takes up life insurance as a profession to 
follow through life is apt to be more successful than one who 
engages in it simply as a stepping-stone to something else. 

















